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Contemporary Buddhist Philosophy: A Bibliographical 
Essay 


FRANK J. HOFFMAN 


I. Definition of Scope 

This article focuses upon major works produced by Buddhists and/or scholars of 
Buddhism in the twentieth century. Some works mentioned are not on philosophy 
proper but on related fields, where reading is deemed essential background for 
philosophical understanding. There is thus an unavoidable interdisciplinary flavour to 
the article. 

Some caveats are in order. There is a certain oddness involved in attempting to 
introduce Buddhist thought to Western philosophers at all, since the categories of 
Western philosophy do not closely mesh with those of Eastern philosophy. It should be 
recognised at the outset that from Asian perspectives it is somewhat artificial to 
pigeon-hole Buddhist philosophy in Western categories (such as branches of philoso¬ 
phy and schools of philosophy). It is, however, in the nature of reference works to use 
categories. 

My justification of the major rubrics employed is in terms of ease of use for 
reference. Since the readership is, in this case, English-speaking philosophers and 
philosophy students, it is therefore appropriate to use categories convenient for them. 
This is a pragmatic strategy and carries no implication of cultural imperialism 
whatsoever. It would be entirely useless to use as rubrics categories unknown to the 
Western philosophers, no matter how internally faithful these are to Asian traditions 
from a contextual point of view. Consequently no apology is in order for the use of the 
categories which follow, just a word of caution that one must not confuse the finger 
pointing at the moon for the moon itself. 

The specific task here is to elucidate those elements of contemporary Buddhist 
philosophy emergent from cultural contexts which are amenable to philosophical 
categorisation. To the extent that there has been a contemporary Buddhist philosophy 
across geographical lines in the twentieth century, that is due to the interaction of 
traditional Buddhist modes of thought with Western ones. Issues such as the environ¬ 
ment, animal rights and feminism compete for space in the publisher’s market of 
learned books and journals with more traditional topics such as the mind-body 
problem in philosophy and Buddhist-Christian dialogue. Neither the traditional nor 
the trendy can be ignored if one aspires to a holistic vision of contemporary Buddhist 
philosophy. Accordingly, some categories will be traditional ones while others will be 
topical issues. 

In this article ‘Contemporary’ is construed as meaning ‘twentieth-century’, but for 
the most part in practice the locus is on materials published since 1945. Because of 
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restrictions on length I could not include everything possible, and sometimes have had 
to make potentially controversial judgments as to what materials to include. My 
criterion for selection is whether the entry is likely to be historically significant in the 
field of Buddhist studies when viewed from a philosophical perspective. Since others 
applying the same criterion may make different judgments, there is inevitably an 
element of subjectivity in the process of selection. 


II. Buddhism and the Branches of Philosophy 

Before treating more specialised works, it is worth noticing a few works of general 
interest. Textual and cultural background for the study of contemporary Buddhist 
philosophy is provided in W. T. De Bary, Buddhist Tradition in India, China and 
Japan (1969), in De Bary’s Sourcebooks , in Edward Conze (Ed.), Buddhist Thought in 
India (London: Allen and Unwin, 1962), and in Conze et al. (Eds), Buddhist Texts 
Through the Ages (Boston: Shambala, 1990). Karl Potter, Encyclopedia of Indian 
Philosophy is a monumental reference work in progress, which, along with G. P. 
Malalasekera’s Encyclopedia of Buddhism, is of enduring significance. 

A useful philosophical survey text for Chinese and Indian Buddhist thought is John 
Roller, Oriental Philosophies (New York: Scribners’, 1970/1985). This work, together 
with Roller’s The Indian Way (New York: Macmillan, 1982) and his Sourcebook on 
Asian Philosophies with Patricia Roller (New York: Macmillan, 1991) do nicely for 
general reference or for undergraduate study. A concise work on Japanese Buddhism as 
a possible supplement to Roller is Junjiro Takakusu (Ed. by Wing-tsit Chan and 
Charles A. Moore), The Essentials of Buddhist Philosophy (Honolulu: University of 
Hawaii, 1947). For a less schematic approach, one might consult Hajime Nakamura, 
Ways of Thinking of Eastern Peoples (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1964). A 
valuable ten-volume series, Classics of Modem Japanese Thought and Culture includes 
Nakamura’s Ways and Works by Yanagita, Tsuda, Watsuji, Hasegawa, Rato, Naka¬ 
mura, Suzuki, Nishida, Muraoka and Hatano on Buddhism, Shinto, and Japanese 
thought (UNESCO and Greenwood Press, 1988). For basic Buddhism a good work is 
Walpola Rahula, What the Buddha Taught (New York: Grove Press, 1959/1974). An 
authoritative anthology with brief articles which can be easily combined with primary 
text readings is Charles S. Prebish, Buddhism: A Modem Perspective (University Park: 
Penn State, 1975). In Prebish is a piece by Roger Corless, ‘Buddhism and the West’, 
which includes a discussion of movements such as theosophy. 

Other useful general works, but recommended specifically for philosophically- 
oriented study and reference, are Arthur L. Herman, An Introduction to Buddhist 
Thought: A Philosophic History of Indian Buddhism (Lanham: University Press of 
America, 1983), Troy Wilson Organ, Western Approaches to Eastern Philosophy 
(Athens: Ohio University Press, 1975), Nolan Pliny Jacobson, Buddhism: the Religion 
of Analysis (London: Allen & Unwin, 1966; reprinted by SIU Press), David J. 
Ralupahana, Buddhist Philosophy (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1976) and 
Frank J. Hoffman, Rationality and Mind in Early Buddhism (Delhi: Motilal Banarsi- 
dass, 1987). 


A. Buddhism and Logic 

Logic is sometimes said to be the backbone of philosophy, but in Buddhist thought that 
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backbone is particularly supple. Especially in East Asian Mahayana one finds a 
tendency to inclusive patterns of thinking (both/and) rather than exclusive ones 
(either/or). Hosaku Matsuo, The Logic of Unity (Albany: SUNY Press, 1987) brings 
this out well. 

In the South Asian context it is instructive to read B. K. Matilal, Perception 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1986); “too often the term ‘Indian Philosophy’ is 
identified with a subject that is presented as mystical and non-argumentative, that is at 
best poetic and at worst dogmatic. A corrective to this view is long overdue” (pp. 
4-5). Indeed, a corrective to an overly general and stereotypical view of Eastern 
thought is found in this and other of Matilal’s detailed and philosophically perspicuous 
works. 

Another commonly found feature of logic in contemporary Buddhist thought is its 
close connection with ontology. Rather than understanding logic as only a matter of 
abstract problems connected with semantics and analytic truth, Buddhist logic is 
pragmatically grounded in a view of the way things are. > i , 

Since there is a long tradition of debate in Buddhist monasteries it is not surprising 
that Buddhist logic is fundamentally applied logic which makes a difference to how 
debates should be conducted. Although parallels to formal logical principles may be 
found, Buddhist logic is basically concerned with rules for discussion in order to 
determine what is true. 

Sometimes mythological elements enter into discussions of Buddhist logic, as when 
it is said that a thunderbolt bearing yakka will shatter one’s skull into a thousand 
pieces for a self-contradictory utterance—so greatly is logical consistency valued in 
Buddhist thought! 

For a concise overview of the historical development of Indian logic see J. F. Staal, 
‘Logic, Indian’ in Paul Edwards (Ed.) Encyclopedia of Philosophy (New York: 
Macmillan, 1975). Among masterful works in the field, those of Bimal K. Matilal and 
Karl Potter are of enduring significance. 

B. K. Matilal, Logic, Language and Reality: An Introduction to Indian Philosophical 
Studies (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1985) brilliantly combines a philosophical ap¬ 
proach with philological exactitude. It focuses on logical, epistemological, ontological 
and soteriological problems in India and shows how “.the study of the history of 
ancient philosophy can be combined with the first-hand study of philosophical 
problems and questions, to the advantage of progress in both enquiries” (p. 8). 

Karl Potter, Presuppositions of India’s Philosophies (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice- 
Hall, 1963, reprinted by Greenwood 1972/75/77) is a solid, philosophically interesting 
work. 

Ninian Smart, Doctrine and Argument in Indian Philosophy (London: Allen & 
Unwin, 1964) is a little classic, accessible to readers of various levels, even those 
without a knowledge of technical terms. It explores the religious determinants of 
metaphysical systems in India, including Buddhist metaphysics. 

F. T. Stcherbatsky, Buddhist Logic Vols. I and II (New York: Dover, 1962 reprint 
of 1930 edition) is an important scholarly contribution to the field. Henry Nash 
Randle, Fragments from Dinnaga (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, reprint 1981) makes a 
concise statement on Dinnaga’s thought. 

Hosaku Matsuo, The Logic of Unity (Albany: State University of New York Press, 
1987) argues in favour of a view of logic as a unified cognitive process, mind as 
intuitive and holistic, the interrelatedness of metaphysics and epistemology, and the 
primacy of synthetic over analytic reasoning in philosophy. Drawing upon Prajhapar- 
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amitra tradition and emphasising the simyata (‘emptiness’) doctrine construed as the 
primordial source of creative potentiality rather than non-being, Matsuo challenges the 
familiar Western dichotomies of subject/object, mind/body, and internal world/exter¬ 
nal world. Although rooted in the Kyoto school, Matsuo also at once underscores the 
importance of Kant and a philosophy related to existence. 


B. Madhyamaka Buddhist Logic 

Important translations of Nagarjuna’s Mulamadhyamakakarika have occurred in this 
century by Kenneth Inada (1970), Frederick Streng (1967) and David Kalupahana 
(1986). In addition, Kamaleswar Bhattacharya, The Dialectical Method of Nagarjuna: 
Vigrahavyavartani (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1978/1976) should be mentioned. 
Malcolm David Eckel, Jhanagarbha’s Commentary of the Distinction Between the Two 
Truths (Albany: SUNY Press, 1987) is a valuable contribution to Madhyamaka 
philosophy, not just for its translation of an 8th century text but for its contemporary 
affirmation of the value of both philosophy and Buddhism thus: “Philosophy is so 
closely related to Buddhahood that even the tightest arguments bring to mind the 
powers and attainments of crowds of Buddhas and bodhisattvas ” (p. 3). 

Richard H. Robinson, Early Madhyamika in India and China (Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1978), is the author’s University of London doctoral dissertation and a 
reprint of the University of Wisconsin 1967 edition of the same. It is a classic work on 
the subject. The philosophy of Kumarajlva, Hui-yuan, Seng-jui, and Seng-chao is 
explained in detail with reference to specific texts, and there is a useful comparative 
chapter. 

T. R. V. Murti, The Central Philosophy of Buddhism (London: Allen and Unwin, 
1960) and Mervyn Sprung, Lucid Exposition of the Middle Way (London: Routledge 
Kegan Paul, 1979) are richly textured studies which repay careful reading. 

C. Buddhism and Epistemology (Theory of Knowledge) 

The Buddhist contemporary poet, Gary Snyder, composes ‘Pine Tree Tops’ in his 
poetry collection. Turtle Island, thus: 

in the blue night 
frost haze, the sky glows 
with the moon 
pine tree tops 
bend snow-blue, fade 
into sky, frost, starlight. 

the creak of boots, 
rabbit tracks, deer tracks 
what do we know. 

For philosophers, however, epistemological implications of Buddhist thought are not 
far to seek, as the work of K. N. Jayatilleke admirably demonstrates. B. K. Matilal, D. 
J. Kalupahana, K. N. Upadhyaya and G. Dharmasiri have highlighted the importance 
of ‘knowledge and vision’ in Buddhist thought. Yet for all that Buddhist thought 
cannot be reduced to philosophy without religion, and a fortiori cannot be reduced to a 
single branch of philosophy such as epistemology. 

B. K. Matilal, Perception (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1986) defends Nyaya-Vaisesika 
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realism as against Buddhist phenomenological idealism while giving a historical 
account of the two schools. He shows that Western philosophy and Indian philosophy 
have much in common on topics of perception, external world and criteria of human 
knowledge. Matilal’s Epistemology, Logic, Grammar in Indian Philosophical Analysis 
(The Hague: Mouton, 1971) is also a valuable work to consult. 

K. N. Jayatilleke, Early Buddhist Theory of Knowledge (London: Allen and Unwin, 
1963) has written the classic account of Buddhist epistemology from a Sri Lankan 
perspective. His opus is both finely detailed and philosophically interesting. Malcolm 
David Eckel, Jhanagarbha’s Commentary on the Distinction Between the Two Truths 
(Albany: SUNY Press, 1987) has produced a study of Jnanagarbha, a thinker in the 8th 
Century Svatantrika branch of the Madhyamaka school, calling attention to experience 
and perception. Eckel emphasies the Indian rather than Tibetan material and attempts 
to capture Madhyamaka just as it was about to enter Tibetan culture. In so doing 
Eckel eniches the contemporary study of Buddhist thought through his mastery of the 
Sanskrit sources. For a Tibetan approach to Svatantrika, one might well consult 
Donald S. Lopez, A Study of Svatantrika (Ithaca: Snow Lion, 1987). 


D. Buddhism and Ethics 

It is sometimes said that not enough work has been done in Buddhist ethics. On the 
South Asian side Hammalawa Saddhatissa, Buddhist Ethics (Boston: Wisdom, 1987) 
and Winston L. King, In the Hope of Nibbana (La Salle, IL: Open Court, 1964) are 
noteworthy, as on the East Asian side are Masao Abe’s translation of Nishida, The 
Study of Good (New York: Yale University Press, 1990) and the previous translation 
by Valdo Viglielmo. Phillip Kapleau, The Wheel of Life and Death: A Practical and 
Spiritual Guide (New York: Doubleday, 1989) is an accessible work with chapters on 
such ethical topics as suicide and euthanasia. 

The interface between practice and doctrine is an emphasis of the recent volume 
edited, by David W. Chappell, Buddhist and Taoist Practice in Medieval Chinese 
Society (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1987) and in Stephen Teiser, The 
Ghost Festival in Medieval China (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1988). 

The practice of meditation is the backbone of Buddhist ethics. Amadeo Sole-Leris, 
Tranquility and Insight (London: Rider, 1986) provides a contemporary, useful 
general introduction. For a scholarly treatment, see Michael Carrithers, The Forest 
Monks of Sri Lanka (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1983). Other general works of 
interest on the practice of Buddhist meditation is Bhikkhu Buddhadasa, Anapanasati 
(Mindfulness of Breathing) (Bangkok: Sublime Life Mission, 1971/1976) and Bhikku 
Nanamoli, Mindfulness of Breathing (Anapanasti) (Kandy: Buddhist Publication 
Society, 1964). On the Mahayana side there is Minoru Kiyota, Mahayana Buddhist 
Meditation: Theory and Practice (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1978). A 
Unitarian Christian critique which attempts to sort out the pros and cons of meditation 
practice is Douglas A. Fox, Meditation and Reality: A Critical View (Atlanta: John 
Knox Press, 1986). 


1. Non-violence. Thomas Merton, Gandhi on Non-Violence (New York: New Direc¬ 
tions, 1964/1965) is edited with an introduction by Merton and containing excerpts 
from Gandhi’s work. 

Glyn Richards, The Philosophy of Gandhi (London: Curzon Press, Barnes & Noble, 
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1982) is a fine book on Gandhi. Chris Chappie, Karma (Albany: SUNY Press, 1986) 
analyses Vedic, Epic, Hindu, and Buddhist sutra literature, and emphasises action in 
the present that conditions the future. Decision making instead of destiny, and 
freedom instead of fate, predominate on Chappie’s interpretation of karma (‘action’) 
in Buddhism. 

A useful book on non-violence towards animals is Tom Regan (ed.) Animal 
Sacrifices: Religious Perspectives on the Use of Animals in Science (Philadelphia: 
Temple University Press, 1986). 

A Vietnamese Buddhist monk of considerable popular influence is Thich Nat Hahn, 
author of several mainly aphoristic works such as The Sun, My Heart (Berkeley: 
Parallax Press, 1988). Although therein Hahn has a way of contrasting ‘philosophy’ 
with words which ‘come from the depths of the soul’ (p. 67) in a way somewhat similar 
to Miriam Levering, Rethinking Scripture (Albany: SUNY, 1990) with the emphasis on 
‘true words’, his word does contain epistemological implications: “All is in the word 
‘known’. To know is to realize. Realization is mindfulness.” (p. 133). Hahn is well- 
known for his activities as chairman of the Vietnamese Buddhist Peace delegation 
during the Vietnam war. 

After studies at Cambridge (England) and Hawaii, P. D. Premasiri is working on the 
topic of Buddhist ethics and continues to teach at the University of Peradeniya, Sri 
Lanka. Formerly from Sri Lanka, Bhikkhu Mahinda Deegalle of Chicago is author of 
Nibbana and Morality (in Sinhalese). 

An important recent collection of papers is Charles Fu and Sandra Wawrytko (eds), 
Buddhist Ethics and Modem Society (New York: Greenwood Press, 1991). 


2. Environment. SUNY Press continues to be one of the leaders in producing books on 
Buddhism which relate to a contemporary audience. A good example is J. Baird 
Callicott and Roger T. Ames (Eds), Nature in Asian Traditions of Thought: Essays in 
Environmental Philosophy (Albany: SUNY Press, 1989). Buddhist ecological ethics are 
explqred therein with papers by David J. Kalupahana, William R. Lafleur, Frank Cook, 
Kenneth Inada et al. 


3. Gender issues. Robert Aitken, The Mind of Clover (San Francisco: North Point 
Press, 1984) writes: “My feeling is that with the encouragement of teacher and sangha, 
the individual member has a chance for personal realization through Zen practice, 
whether he or she is heterosexual or homosexual. Buddha nature is not either one and 
it is both.’ (p. 42). 

In 1977 judge King-Hamilton sentenced the poet, James Kirkup, for blasphemous 
libel in what became known as ‘The Gay News Trial’. This provided the context for 
Bhikkhu Sangharakshita’s pamphlet. Buddhism and Blasphemy (London: Windhorse 
Press, 1978). Subsequent philosophical discussion in journals has occurred in Frank J. 
Hoffman, ‘Remarks on Blasphemy’ (Scottish Journal of Religious Studies, 4 (2), 1983), 
Roy W. Perrett ‘Blasphemy (Sophia, 26 (2), 1987) and Frank J. Hoffman, ‘More on 
Blasphemy’ (Sophia, 28 (2), 1989). 

I. B. Horner, Women Under Primitive Buddhism: Laywomen and Almswomen 
(Flushing: Asia Book Corp., 1975) is a classic study of women in Theravada. Diana 
Paul, Women in Buddhism: Images of the Feminine in the Mahayana Tradition 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1979/1985), is an important contribution on 
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the Mahayana side. Wendy D. O’Flaherty, Women , Androgenes, and Other Mythical 
Beasts (Chicago and London: University of Chicago Press, 1980) is a “woman’s view 
of a group of men’s views about women” (p. x) focusing mainly on Hindu mythology 
but with some references to Buddhism throughout. 

Also noteworthy is Ellen S. Sidor (Ed.), A Gathering of Spirit: Women Teaching in 
American Buddhism (Cumberland, RI: Primary Point Press, 1987). Deborah Hopkin- 
son, Michele Hill, Eileen Kiera (Eds), Not Mixing Up Buddhism (Fredonia, NY: 
White Pine Press, 1986) offer a valuable collection of essays mainly by women writers 
(but including one by Roshi Robert Aitken). Important to those who, like Rita Gross, 
seek a synthesis of feminism and Buddhism is K. R. Norman’s revised edition of 
C.A.F. Rhys David’s Therigatha under the title of Poems of Early Buddhist Nuns 
(Oxford: Pali Text Society, 1989). 


4. Abortion. In his book. Liquid Life , (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 
1992) and in Philosophy East & West XL, 4, October 1990, William Lafleur explores 
both the ethics and the sociology of abortion in Japan. He calls attention to the 
Buddhist mizu kuyo (funeral rites for aborted foetuses) and to the curious role 
Buddhism came to play in a Japan where ritual purification in Shinto shunned death 
and funerals as polluting. 

The Diamond Sangha, a Zen meditation group in Hawaii, have reproduced the text 
of their ceremony for the death of the unborn in Aitken’s Mind of Clover mentioned 
above. 


5. Equality. George P. Malalasekera (Ed.), Buddhism and i the Race Question (West- 
port: Greenwood, 1978 reprint of 1958 edition) speaks to this important issue which 
divides Sinhalese from Tamils and blacks from whites. Sallie King, Buddha Nature 
(Albany: SUNY Press, 1991) emphasises an important strand of Mahayana Buddhist 
philosophy which leaves no room for racism of any kind. For if the ‘Buddha nature’ is 
inherent in all beings, then all beings are in one important sense equal. 


6. Right livelihood. Uma Chakravarti, The Social Dimensions of Early Buddhism 
(Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1987) is worth consulting on the social and political 
context of early Buddhism, especially on the gahapati (householder). Although not 
itself a philosophical work, this book will provide useful information in understanding 
Buddhist ethics in the socio-political context. 

Surely it is possible to be a householder and a Buddhist, but is it possible to be a 
Buddhist householder and a Christian at the same time? In Genuine Fake (London: 
Heinemann, 1986) Monica Furlong gently chides Alan Watts, saying of his episcopal 
ordination: “He did not, in fact, make any pretence of conversion, but such was the 
enthusiasm of the Christian clergy who encouraged him, or such was the unconscious 
arrogance in the church that all ‘right-thinking’ people are Christian at heart, that no 
difficulties at all were made about his proposal to take up paid employment in a 
religion no longer his own” (pp. 78-79). 

Furlong’s biography thus raises the question of the meaning of ‘right livelihood’ for 
Buddhistically inclined twentieth century people. Extrapolating from the thought of 
Wilfred Cantwell-Smith an interesting answer to the problem of authenticity raised by 
Furlong is possible. Making a distinction between the adjectival and the noun use of 
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religions (e.g. being a Christian person/being a Christian), it is possible for the same 
person to be both Christian and a Buddhist. Roger Taishi Corless also struggles with 
this issue in an interesting way, with the cakra-crucifix diagrams, towards a Buddhist- 
Christian synthesis. If moves such as Cantwell-Smith’s and Corless’ are apt, perhaps 
Furlong’s criticism of Watts can be answered. 



7. Ethics in Ritual Action. Richard Gombrich, Precept and Practice (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1971) and his Theravada Buddhism (London: Routledge, 1988) are important 
sociological and doctrinal background materials for philosophical investigation of 
Buddhist ethics, especially in the Sri Lankan context. John Holt, Disciplines: the 
Canonical Buddhism of the Vinayapitaka (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1983) presents a 
careful study of Vinaya. Kenneth Wells, Thai Buddhism: Its Rites and Activities 
(Bangkok: Suriyabun Publishers, 1975) is an authoritative source for material on Thai 
Buddhist ceremonies. Although not on Buddhism per se, Peter Winch’s article, 
‘Understanding a Primitive Society’ (reprinted in Ethics in Action ) can be a powerful 
stimulus in discussing the meaning of ritual actions in the Buddhist context. 


E. Buddhism, Metaphysics and Ontology 

A useful general introduction to metaphysical problems in Western philosophy is Brian 
Carr, Metaphysics: An Introduction (New Jersey: Humanities Press, 1987). 

It is arguable that metaphysical presuppositions are inherent in world view forma¬ 
tion, such that a sharp wedge between Buddhism of even the earliest sort and 
metaphysics cannot be validly drawn. The terms of a particular language demarcate 
the real from the unreal for a user of that language. On this view a metaphysical 
system is a working out of the implications of linguistic structures (e.g. the subject/ 
object and substance/attribute distinctions). One may not care to construct a meta¬ 
physical system, but metaphysical implicatons cannot be absent from one’s thought 
insofar as one employs language. For Buddhists, suffering is a real feature of existence. 

But Nagarjuna and some deconstructionists opt for a provisional use of language 
such that one is not led into metaphysical commitments at all. Even the Buddha’s own 
language used to convey the dharma is sometimes characterised as provisional. 

So there is controversy in interpreting whether, and if so how, metaphysics plays a 
role in Buddhism. Proponents of the thesis that Buddhism is a form of empiricism have 
often rejected the idea that metaphysics can be found in Buddhism. It may be more 
correct to say that it is speculation that is eschewed in Buddhism, rather than 
Buddhism holds no metaphysical implications, unless one is referring to a Buddhist 
thinker like Nagarjuna. 

There are two papers, ‘The Buddhist Empiricism Thesis’ and ‘Buddhist Belief 
“In’”, published in the 1980’s by Frank J. Hoffman which relate to the above 
mentioned controversy and may be found in Religious Studies Vol. 18 no. 2, June 1982, 
and Vol. 21 no. 3, Sept. 1985. 

Florin G. Sutton, Existence and ($nosis in the Lankavatara Sutra: A Study in the 
Ontology and Epistemology of the Yogacara School of Mahay ana Buddhism (Albany): 
SUNY, 1990) is a work of interest on ontology. Of related interest is Bruce C. Hall’s 
explanation of the nature of Vasubandhu’s ‘idealism’ in such a way as to render the 
label moot in his Journal of the International Association of Buddhist Studies article 
(Vol. 9 no. 1, 1986). 
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General works on philosophy and religion which include Buddhism are few and far 
between. Mention may be made of William H. Capitan, Philosophy of Religion: An 
Introduction (Indianapolis: Pegasus, 1972) as one of a very few philosophy of religion 
works with anything on Asia. John Hick, Philosophy of Religion (New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, 1990 4th ed.) addresses some topics relevant to a study of Buddhism and Asian 
thought. Co-edited with Paul Knitter, Hicks’s The Myth of Christian Uniqueness 
(Maryknoll: Orbis Books, 1988) is well worth reading. For an interesting contrastive 
study see Paul J. Griffiths, Christianity Through Non-Christian Eyes (Maryknoll, NY: 
Orbis Books, 1990). 


/. Concepts of Issara (Creator God), Devas (gods), and Buddhas (enlightened ones). 
Gunapala Dharmasiri, A Buddhist Critique of the Christian Concept of God (Colombo: 
Lake House, 1974) shows in detail how and why Christian concepts of a Creator God 
have no application in early Buddhism. 

B. M. Barua, Studies in Buddhism (Calcutta: Sarasvat Library, 1974) argued that 
“Buddhism is that form of Bhagavatism which derives its traits from the contempla¬ 
tion of the attributes of Buddha as Bhagavan —a form of devotional faith” (p. 136). 
Sallie King, Buddha Nature (Albany: SUNY Press, forthcoming) and Paul Griffiths, 
‘Buddha and God: A Contrastive Study in Maximal Greatness; in Journal of Religion 
(Vol. 69, October 1989) also speak to the problem of interpreting Buddhahood. 

Roger Corless and Paul Knitter (Eds), Buddhist Emptiness and Christian Trinity 
(New Jersey: Paulist Press, 1990) is a work of interest on an unusual juxtaposition of 
topics. Alice Getty, The Gods of Northern Buddhism (New York: Dover, 1988) 
explains the history and iconography of various sorts of Buddhas and deities, and may 
be useful background prior to consulting the former work. 


2. Buddhist-Christian dialogue (East Asia). The Buddhist-Christian dialogue may be 
viewed as the greatest opportunity for Buddhists to discover more about their own 
positions since the days of the Silk Road trade. But since much of this dialogue is still 
emergent, it is difficult to map with any precision. 

Hajime Nakamura, Buddhism in Comparative Light (Motilal, 1975/1986) is a 
comparative study of Buddhism and Christianity written by an eminent Japanese 
authority. Likewise, Chai-Shin Yu, Early Buddhism and Christianity (Motilal, 
1981/1986) writes a Buddhist-Christian comparative work but with a Chinese emphasis. 

As William Lafleur ably explains, the philosophy of Nishida Kitaro and that of the 
Kyoto School which he spawned came over the decades to be preoccupied with 
questions of the relationship between Buddhism and philosophical discourse. In the 
beginning, however, some of Nishida’s students, such as (the Marxist) Tosaka Jun, had 
no interest in Buddhism. After Nishida’s death in 1945 the Kyoto School was strongly 
influenced by existentialism, especially through the work of Nishitani and Hisamatsu 
Shin’ichi. For these thinkers one main problem was how to be religious without 
recourse to a deity, and Buddhist tradition was studied with a view to finding a 
solution within it. For example, Shin’ichi Hisamatsu’s article, ‘Characteristics of 
Oriental Nothingness; in Philosophical Studies of Japan (1960) is one such attempt. 
Another is represented by Watsuji Tetsuro, who followed his studies of Nietzsche and 
Kierkegaard with ‘The Practical Philosophy of Early Buddhism* ( Genshi Bukkyo on 
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Jissen Tetsugaku (1927, as yet untranslated) briefly discussed by Yuasa in The Body 

(p. 86). 

The influence of analytic philosophy on contemporary Buddhist philosophy in Japan 
is minuscule compared to that of existentialism and German philosophy. Schopen¬ 
hauer, for example, is much more important in Japanese philosophical circles than in 
Anglo-American ones. Their earlier and continuing affinity with German develop¬ 
ments occupied the Japanese at a time when the analytic tradition was developing in 
the Anglo-American world. Also, the Kyoto school for the most part regards analytic 
philosophers as insufficiently attentive to the core problems of human existence, 
especially that of death. In addition, the massive amount of death and suffering at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki could not be far from the minds of intellectuals in immediate 
post-World War II Japan. Instead of viewing analytic techniques as useful for 
clarifying problems in the philosophy of religion, Kyoto school thinkers tend to regard 
philosophical analysis as a distraction from more fundamental problems of human 
existence. Influenced by Martin Heidegger, Nishitani addresses himself to the problem 
of nihilism, arguing that the problem of modem nihilism is more easily dealt with by 
Buddhists than by Christians. 

Just as they are comparatively unmoved by the niceties of analytic philosophy, so 
too the ‘God is dead’ movement is irrelevant to the Kyoto school. Both Keiji Nishitani 
and Watsuji Tetsuro (1889-1960) held that since the problem of the existence of God 
does not arise in Buddhism, the philosophical-cultural ‘reaction’ of the ‘God is dead’ 
movement is irrelevant in the Kyoto School context. 

Zen and Western Thought (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1985) by Masao 
Abe is a prize-winning work of interest to philosophers and religionists alike. The work 
articulates what it means to be a Buddhist philosopher in our time and illuminates 
some of the hidden presuppositions of Western tradition. Overall the emphasis is on 
our common humanity. 

Winston L. King, Death Was His Koan: the Samurai Zen of Suzuki Shosan 
(Freemont: Asian Humanities Press, 1986) may be of some interest to Buddhist- 
Christian dialogians for its probing of the intellectual currents of Suzuki Shosan’s 
attack oh Christianity as an enemy of Buddhism and Japan. 

3. Buddhist-Christian dialogue (South Asia). Donald Lopez and Steven Rockefeller 
(Eds) The Christ and the Bodhisattva (Albany: SUNY Press, 1987) have compiled an 
anthology concerning what it is to belong and what it is to be open to the religious 
experience of others in Buddhist and Christian contexts. 

Ninian Smart, Concept and Empathy: Essays in the Study of Religion , Ed. by Donald 
Wiebe (Albany: New York University Press, 1986). This collection of Ninian Smart’s 
essays span two decades, and are set forth under three rubrics: philosophy and the 
study of religion, comparative study of religion, methodological issues in the study of 


religion. Also of interest under this rubric is Smart’s A Dialogue of Religions (West- 
port: Greenwood, 1981). 

An interesting form that Buddhist-Christian cooperation can take is that of joint 
translation projects. A noteworthy example is John Ross Carter and Mahinda Pali- j 

hawadana (Eds) The Dhammapada (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1987), a j 

volume which makes use of the commentaries and is likely to be a standard translation i 

for a long time. j 

Arthur L. Herman, The Problem of Evil in Indian Thought (Delhi: Motilal Banarsi- $ 

dass, 1976/1990) is worth consulting as an example of philosophically stimulating | 
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work on parallel problems in East and West. A persistent inquirer who is inclined to 
probe in true Socratic fashion what many take as obvious, Herman is among the most 
daring and philosophical in his approach. His An Introduction to Buddhist Thought: A 
Philosophical History of Indian Buddhism (Lanham: University Press of America, 
1983) is a useful textbook. 

Lynn A. De Silva, The Problem of the Self in Buddhism and Christianity (Colombo: 
Study Centre for Religion and Society, 1975 and later reprinted with foreword by John 
Hick) does not believe that mind/body dualism is biblical, but instead that Buddhism’s 
anatta and Christianity are compatible. They are even working on the same problem of 
understanding authentic selfhood, a problem which is supposed to be solved by 
understanding person-in-relation. 

Overall, several thinkers who are philosophical theologians are also worth reading on 
Buddhist-Christian dialogue, such as Paul Knitter, David Tracy, Frank Reynolds, 
Roger Corless and John Hick. An important new work of interest in this vein is Frank 
Reynolds and David Tracy, Myth and Philosophy (Toward a Comparative Philosophy 
of Religions) (Albany: SUNY Press, 1990). 


4. Religious parallels between Buddhism and Hinduism. K. N. Upadhyaya, Early 
Buddhism and the Bhagavadgita (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1971) is a splendid work: 
detailed, scholarly, and meticulous. 


G. Buddhism and Aesthetics 

One of the best ways to cultivate an appreciation of Buddhism is by understanding 
Buddhist art and its interplay with nature. If the etymological meaning, aesthetikos , as 
a type of perception is emphasised rather than problems in analytic aesthetics, then 
aesthetics can provide a fruitful introduction to Buddhism. Exposure to images and 
patterns is essential. For a South Asian perspective Ananda K. Coomaraswamy in The 
Dance of Shiva (New York: Dover, 1985) provides a valuable point of departure, as 
does Kakuzo Okakura, The Book of Tea (New York: Dover, 1964) on the East Asian 
side. Philosophers interested in Asian aesthetics and Buddhism would do well to read 
Arthur Waley (tr.) The No Plays of Japan (New York: Grove Press, 1957) and savour 
the Buddhistic undercurrents. 

Eliot Deutsch in Comparative Aesthetics (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 
1975) has produced a philosophically interesting monograph which makes the prob¬ 
lems of aesthetics emerge from a consideration of particular works of art. Hisamatsu 
Shin’ichi, Zen and the Fine Arts (Tokyo: Kodansha, 1982) is also an important and 
accessible work on aesthetics. 

William R. Lafleur, The Karma of Words (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1988) is a well-written work of special interest for its perspective on 
Japanese aesthetics. 

Heinrich Dumoulin, Zen Buddhism—A History: Japan (New York: Macmillan, 
1988-1990), translated by Gregory Alles and Paul Knitter, is a magnum opus likely to 
be a standard work for a long time. 

Zen and religious thought is a topic which might be included either under aesthetics 
or under that of philosophy of religion. The following incomplete sampling are some 
representative authors worth consulting on Zen: Robert Aitken, Chung-yuan Chang, 
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Thomas Cleary, Phillip Kapleau, Thomas Kasulis, Sunim Kusan, Robert Linssen, 
Katsuki Sekida, D. T. Suzuki, Philip B. Yampolsky and Alan W. Watts. 


H. Buddhism and Philosophy of Mind 

Here the work of Paul J. Griffiths looms large. His On Being Mindless (LaSalle, IL: 
Open Court, 1986) is a major contribution to the field, having as it does the twin 
virtues of Sanskritic detail and serious attention to philosophical arguments. A prolific 
writer, Griffiths is one of the very best of the younger generation of Buddhologists. 

Steven Collins, Selfless Persons (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1982) is 
an important study of Theravada Buddhism from a perspective that will especially 
interest those trained in humanities or classics. A noteworthy feature of this work is 
attention to various kinds of imagery in Buddhist thought, such as vegetation imagery. 
In collaboration with some philosophers Collins has also produced The Category of the 
Person (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1985). 

Jan Ergardt, Man and His Destiny (Leiden: Brill, 1986) offers a detailed study of 
citta (‘mind’) in early Buddhism. Lati Rinbochay (tr. and intr. by Elizabeth Napper), 
Mind in Tibetan Buddhism (Ithaca: Snow Lion Press, 1980) presents a Tibetan 
perspective on the topic. 

Yasuo Yuasa, The Body: Toward an Eastern Mind-Body Theory (Albany: SUNY 
Press, 1987) is a detailed, philosophically interesting yet interdisciplinary study of 
mind/body. Continuing the tradition of Watsuji Tetsuro and in contradistinction to 
Western views such as that of Descartes, Yuasa emphasises that mind/body unity is an 
achievement rather than an. essential given. In this he calls attention to the Japanese 
Buddhist concern with deepening integration between mind and body in contrast to the 
European concern with how this interaction takes place. Yuasa focuses upon variation 
in mind instead of on what the mind/body is essentially. The interface between science 
and religion is opened up in this comparative work, and attention is paid to Japanese 
thinkers such as Watsuji, Nishida, Dogen, and Kukai. Erudite and stimulating, Yuasa’s 
work is worthy of careful consideration and the translators Thomas Kasulis and 
Shigenori Nagatomo are to be commended for introducing his work to the West. 

Frank J. Hoffman, Rationality and Mind in Early Buddhism (Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1987) presents a synthesis of Pali Buddhism and contemporary philoso¬ 
phy. He argues against charges that early Buddhism is unintelligible and pessimistic. 
Mind plays a crucial role in early Buddhism, particularly in connection with the 
doctrine of rebirth, a view which fits snugly into the conception background of early 
Buddhism but which may be questioned by philosophically inclined outsiders. The 
thesis that Buddhism is a form of empiricism is rejected in favour of a view of meaning 
that does not require falsification. Eternal life is understood as ‘not mortal’ (amata), 
not limited by birth and death. Throughout, Hoffman advocates and exemplifies a 
philosophical approach to Pali Buddhist texts. 

David J. Kalupahana’s The Principles of Buddhist Psychology (Albany: SUNY Press, 
1987), although more an outline than a comprehensive study of the topic, has been 
well received by some of the thinkers working on the interface between Buddhism and 
Pragmatism. 

Nathan Katz (Ed.), Buddhist and Western Psychology (Boulder: Great Eastern Book 
Co., Prajna Press, 1983) is a work in which several of the contributors (e.g. Trungpa, 
Katz and Guenther) demonstrate awareness of the problem of reductionism, and some 
(Trungpa and Katz) point specifically to a problem of reducing Eastern thought to fit 
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Western categories. But reductionism can take various forms, and although it is 
dubious whether Buddhism can be reduced to any Western psychological or philoso¬ 
phical school without distortion, it is equally dubious whether Buddhism can be 
reduced to Western therapeutic training without remainder. One important question 
which this anthology gives rise to is: to what extent is a psychological interpretation of 
Buddhism in terms of Western categories possible, so that Buddhism is ‘explained’ 
without being ‘explained away’? A reflective answer to this question would take into 
account that Buddhism is not merely a matter of technique, but a matter of religious 
and philosophical commitment as well. 


I. Buddhism and Philosophy of Science 

Ramakrishna Puligandla and Fritjof Capra, in South and East Asian contexts respec¬ 
tively, have called attention to the experientialist orientation of Asian philosophies and 
their affinity with physics. Whether, and if so in what sense, Asian philosophies may be 
rightly called ‘empirical’, however, is a moot question. Puligandla’s An Encounter With 
Awareness (Boston: Theosophical Publishing House, 1981) and Capra’s The Too of 
Physics: an exploration of the parallels between modem physics and Eastern mysticism 
(Boulder: Shambala, 1983) are worth reading in this connection. 

In the Japan of the early twentieth century, Inoue and Murakami (as mentioned 
above regarding Nakamura), worked reconciling karmic causality ideas with modern 
Western ones and comparing Buddhism (usually more closely with science) and 
Christianity. 


J. Buddhism and Socio-political Thought 

Buddhism has many faces, and sometimes presents an engaged philosophy of social 
action* Walpola Rahula, The Heritage of the Bhikkhu (New York: Grove Press, 1974) 
is a good example, as is Ken Jones, The Social Face of Buddhism: An Approach to 
Political and Social Activism (London: Wisdom, 1989). 

Richard Gombrich, Theravada Buddhism: A Social History from Ancient Benares to 
Modem Colombo (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1988) includes a chapter on 
‘Current trends, new problems’. 

For a less academic but more trendy approach, with ecological and Buddhist 
overtones, consult Fritjof Capra, Green Politics (New York: Dutton, 1984). 


III. Buddhism and the Schools of Philosophy 

A. Analytic Philosophy 

Comparisons between analytic philosophy and Buddhist thought often cut both ways. 
To be sure, Buddhist suspicion of substantialist sorts of metaphysics, God and soul, is 
in keeping with the tenor of mainstream twentieth century philosophy. Equally salient, 
however, is Buddhist commitment to a path of salvation, in contrast to mainstream 
twentieth century philosophy. Consequently it is sometimes erroneously thought that 
Western analytic philosophy and Asian philosophy are simply incommensurable, such 
that comparisons between them are jejune and unacceptable; The inadequacy of this 
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view was shown by Chris Gudmunsen, who produced a fine study of Russell and 
Abhidharma thought, Wittgenstein and Buddhism (London: Macmillan, 1977). 

More recently Paul Griffiths, although working in theology departments, has called 
attention to the logic of the Buddhist tradition in such a way as to do a service to 
analytic philosophy in works such as On Being Mindless (Lasalle: Open Court, 1987). 
A prolific writer of detailed scholarly articles, he has recently produced (with John P. 
Keenan) The Realm of Awakening: Chapter Ten of Asanga’s Mahayanasamgraha 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1989). 

Stefan Anacker, Seven Works of Vasubandhu, The Buddhist Psychological Doctor 
(Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1987) is a worthy addition to any Buddhist library. There 
is a section on logic, some criticisms of atomism, and many other points of interest to 
the analytically inclined philosopher. Together with T. A. Kochumuttom, A Buddhist 
Doctrine of Experience (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1989), which argues for similarity 
between Yogacara metaphysics and early Buddhism, Anacker’s work fills out our 
understanding of Vasubandhu considerably. 

Nolan Pliny Jacobson, Buddhism: The Religion of Analysis (London: Allen & Unwin, 
1966 reprinted by SIU Press 1970/1974) offers an introductory but useful perspective 
on basic Buddhism. 


B. Pragmatism 

As Kenneth K. Inada and Nolan P. Jacobson, Buddhism and American Thinkers (New 
York: SUNY Press, 1984.) show in their .introduction, there is ample ground for 
discussion on the interface between Buddhology and philosophy by way of Alfred N. 
Whitehead and C. S. Pierce. Although the contributors to this anthology are virtually 
united in their rejection of substance/attribute metaphysics and subject/object episte¬ 
mology, beyond this point each uses the occasion as a springboard for developing their 
own thoughts in diverse directions. 

The volume contains essays by Charles Hartshorne, David Hall, Nolan Jacobson, 
Jay M*cDaniel, Kenneth Inada, David Miller, Richard Chi, Robert Neville and Hajime 
Nakamura. Their work is introduced by prefatory remarks and is unified at one sweep 
by a perspicuous panoramic introduction written by Inada and Jacobson. The prefatory 
remarks and introduction ensure a degree of coherence in what otherwise would have 
been a disjointed series of essays. 

Also worth consulting is the somewhat more scholastic work by David J. Kalupahana 
Principles of Buddhist Psychology (Albany, NY: SUNY Press, 1987). 


C. Existentialism 

With its emphasis on the anxiety of the human condition (compare and contrast with 
dukkha or suffering), the importance of choice, thrownness, etc. existentialism is a 
fertile ground for comparisons with Buddhist thought. Padmasiri De Silva is one of 
those to emphasise this point in Tangles and Webs: Comparative Studies in Existential¬ 
ism , Psychoanalysis and Buddhism with a foreword by Ninian Smart (Colombo: Lake 
House, 1974/1976); also see Padmasiri De Silva, Buddhist and Freudian Psychology 
(Colombo: Lake House, 1973/1978). 

Indeed, if Schopenhauer is an existentialist, then it is arguable that one of the 
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school’s leading representatives is sympathetic to Buddhism. In this connection Bryan 
Magee, The Philosophy of Schopenhauer (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1983) and 
Bhikkhu Nanajivako’s monograph, Schopenhauer and Buddhism (Kandy: Buddhist 
Publication Society, 1970) are noteworthy. 

Stephen Batchelor, Alone With Others: An Existential Approach to Buddhism (New 
York: Grove, 1983) is one of those rare works which attempt to bridge the gap 
between the emic or inside meaning of a tradition and its etic or external meaning to 
others. On this point it is an existential counterpart to the more analytic study of 
Buddhism by Frank J. Hoffman, Rationality and Mind in Early Buddhism (Delhi: 
Motilal Banarsidass, 1987). Batchelor writes within his own linguistic and cultural 
frame of reference to articulate his faith in Buddhism. Existential writers are referred 
to, but not as a matter of detached scholarly study. 

In Japan the Kyoto School has emphasised comparisons between Buddhism and 
Existentialism. (See Buddhist-Christian Dialogue (East Asia) above and Japan below.) 

D. Phenomenology 

Ramakrishna Puligandla has emphasised the use of the term ‘phenomenology’ in 
application to Buddhist and Hindu thought and experience. His work, Jnana-yoga 
(Lanham: University Press of America, 1985) shows the application of phenomenology 
to ‘the way of knowledge’ in Hinduism, but mutatis mutandis some of what he says 
there may be applied to Buddhism as well. Puligandla, An Encounter with Awareness 
(Boston: Theosophical Publishing House, 1981) is a blistering attack on what he 
regards as the sterility and inanity of contemporary Anglo-American analytic philoso¬ 
phy. Puligandla argues for a view of the self (not soul or ego) as awareness, opposes 
reductionism, and favours a view of philosophy as concerned with understanding the 
nature of man and world. Puligandla’s philosophical approach throughout is admirable. 

A recent book of considerable interest to those who, like Puligandla, favour a 
phenopienological orientation to Buddhism is David Loy, Nonduality (New Haven: 
Yale, 1989). Loy advocates the thesis that there is a ‘core theory’ underlying Asian 
views. 

David Edward Shaner, The Bodymind Experience in Japanese Buddhism (Albany: 
SUNY Press, 1985) drives the thesis that Western phenomenological method is useful 
for explaining the structure of mind/body experience, and that mind/body experience 
is a central theme for understanding Kukai and Dogen. 

Anagarika Govinda, The Psychological Attitude of Early Buddhist Philosophy (Delhi: 
Nag, 1975 reprint) takes a phenomenological approach in saying: “The only world of 
which the Buddhist speaks is one conscious universe which can be experienced in the 
microcosms of the human mind and which is represented by the various stages of life 
and realized by innumerable kinds of living beings” (p. 245). 

J. F. Staal, Exploring Mysticism (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1975) is 
something of a 1970s classic with Staal as guru. The work is a lively, provocative one 
which defends meditative mysticism against charges of irrationality. 

E. Deconstruction and Hermeneutics 

The recent trend in Western philosophy called ‘deconstruction’ also appears to have 
some parallels in Asian philosophy. NSgarjuna, for example, may be regarded as 
offering a deconstruction of standard Buddhist doctrines while nevertheless saluting 
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the Buddha. Through the efforts of Western scholars such as W. LaFleur one hears of 
Japanese works in a deconstructionist vein, such as Nakamura Yujiro, Nishida 
Tetsugaku no Datsukochiku (‘Deconstructing Nishida’s Philosophy’). Under this rubric 
one also finds Tanabe Hajime, Philosophy as Melanoetics (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1990). 

An interest in ‘hermeneutics’, variously interpreted, occurs in recent works such as 
Donald S. Lopez (Ed.), Buddhist Hermeneutics (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 
1988) and Jeffrey Timm (Ed.), Traditional Hermeneutics (Albany: SUNY Press, 
forthcoming). 

Branches of Buddhism may be more or less amenable to categorisation as decon¬ 
structionist, and one should be wary of overgeneralising and mindful of definitional 
issues in this regard. 


F. Comparative Philosophy 

‘Comparative Philosophy’ is a label for a very loosely unified movement of philoso¬ 
phers who regard attention to Oriental thought as significant for their philosophical 
work. Many are members of the Society for Asian and Comparative Philosophy, begun 
by Charles A. Moore, author of Philosophy: East and West (Salem: Ayer Co. Pubs., 
1944); Philosophy and Culture, East & West: East-West Philosophy in Practical 
Perspective (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1962) and other works. 

At the University of Hawaii just after World War II Moore and others did a great deal to 
stimulate interest in comparative philosophy. Concentrating on East Asia, Moore’s edited 
works, Chinese Mind (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1967) and Japanese Mind 
(Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1967), show the sympathetic treatment of 
Oriental thought characteristic of the opening phase of comparative philosophy. 

Nowadays it is difficult to generalise accurately about comparative philosophy, and 
there are various kinds of cases including the following. Some of these philosophers 
believe that there are philosophical problems which are ‘the same’ or at least ‘similar’ when 
East and West meet and that the main job of philosophy is to focus on philosophical 
problems; others are interested in a ‘descriptive science’ of philosophy which would be 
incomplete without the inclusion of Asian material. Sqme have an agenda (hidden or not) 
of championing what they regard as the superiority of selected Asian thinkers or 
traditions; others have no such a priori agenda (although in practice it often turns out in 
their work that Asian thinkers or traditions are vindicated in the face of criticism). Some 
take an ontological approach and suffuse their philosophising with religious overtones; 
others take the logician’s approach and let the chips fall where they may. With such 
plurality even within ‘comparative philosophy’, the term is probably more useful to library 
cataloguers than to philosophers themselves. In this article its importance is that 
Buddhism is often treated by philosophers who consider themselves comparativists. 

Paul Masson-Oursel, Comparative Philosophy (London: Kegan Paul, 1926) has 
numerous references to Buddhism throughout his work. His favoured approach is 
‘positivity in philosophy’ with special emphasis on logic, metaphysics and psychology 
which works towards the goal of scientific progress and an appreciation of the history 
of ideas. 

P. T. Raju in several works champions the comparative approach. Introduction to 
Comparative Philosophy (Carbondale: SIU Press, 1970), Spirit, Being and Self: Studies 
in Indian and Western Philosophy (Columbia: South Asia Books, 1986 reprint of the 
1982 Asia Book Corp. edition). The Philosophical Traditions of India (London: Allen 
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& Unwin, 1971) and Structural Depths of Indian Thought (Albany: SUNY Press, 
1985). 

Raju’s Philosophical Traditions has a chapter on ‘The Heterodox Tradition of 
Buddhism’, which nomenclature (although traditional) reveals an ambivalent tendency 
of many contemporary Indian philosophers to at once accommodate Buddhism and yet 
to set it off to one side. Their influence even filters down to some non-Indian 
interpreters of Buddhism who indulge in all sorts of intellectual acrobatics to find 
‘divine revelation’ and ‘true self in early Indian Buddhism. 

Raju’s Structural Depths has a chapter on Buddhism emphasising the continuity of 
Buddhism within the Indian tradition such that “if the Ajivikas and Carvakas can be 
Hindus, there is every justification to call Jainism and Buddhism forms of Hinduism” 
(p. 147). Regardless of whether one thinks that this is the point of elasticity where the 
term ‘Hinduism’ snaps, Raju’s text is a useful course textbook with many interesting 
details for specialist and student alike. 

Eliot Deutsch, Studies in Comparative Aesthetics (Honolulu: Hawaii, 1975) has 
tangential value for understanding contemporary Buddhist thought in his treatment of 
Zeami’s views on Buddhist-suffused Noh drama. In three essays on three traditions 
(Indian, Chinese and Japanese) Deutsch exemplifies a problem-oriented approach 
which appeals to many contemporary philosophers. 

Charlene McDermott (Ed.) Comparative Philosophy (Lanham: University Press of 
America, 1983) presents a valuable collection of essays on epistemology and meta¬ 
physics. The work provides stimulating juxtapositions of Eastern and Western thinkers 
selected with an eye for contemporary philosophical issues. 

Nolan Pliny Jacobson, Buddhism: The Religion of Analysis (London: Allen & Unwin, 
1966 reprinted by SIU Press) has much sensitive comparison and is replete with 
references to Western philosophers such as David Hume and Ludwig Wittgenstein. 
This accomplishment is arguably not surpassed by Jacobson’s later publications, The 
Heart of Buddhist Philosophy (Carbondale:'SIU Press, 1988), Understanding Buddhism 
(Carbondale: SIU Press, 1985) and Buddhism and the Contemporary World: Change 
and Self-correction (Carbondale: SIU Press, 1982). 

Jacobson’s co-edited volume with Kenneth K. Inada, Buddhism and American 
Thinkers (Albany: SUNY Press, 1984) is a valuable contribution to comparative 
philosophy on the contemporary scene. It includes essays from leading comparativists, 
such as Hajime Nakamura. 

Archie Bahm, Comparative Philosophy (Albuquerque: World Books, 1978) and, in 
Korea, his associate, Min-hong Choi, Comparative Philosophy: Western and Korean 
Philosophies Compared (Seoul: Seong Moon Sa, 1980) may also be mentioned in this 
connection. In true East Asian fashion, Choi asserts: “The ultimate objective of 
comparative studies, not only in philosophy, but also in all other fields of scholarship, 
lies in harmony” (p. 98). 

The several works of Arthur Herman, John Roller and Ramakrishna Puligandla 
indicate that comparative philosophy is flourishing today. 

r IV. Buddhist Philosophy in Culture: Works Written from a Cultural Perspec¬ 

tive but with some Philosophical Interest 

0 A. Mainland China and Taiwan 

s 

e Chung-yuan Chang, Creativity and Taoism (New York: Harper 1971), Original 

Teachings of Ch’an Buddhism (New York: Grove Press, 1969) and Tao: A New Way of 


n 
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Thinking (New York: Harper, 1977) was one of the twentieth century’s great masters 
of interpreting Taoism and Zen (within which matrices he found many affinities) for 
the West. He stimulated special interest in comparative philosophy by way of 
Heidegger and Taoism in his translation and commentary on the Tao Te Ching. 

Robert M. Gimello and Peter Gregory, Studies in Ch’an and Hua-yen (Honolulu: 
University of Hawaii Press with Kuroda Institute, 1983) has papers by Jeffrey 
Broughton, Luis O. Gomez, John R. McRae, Peter N. Gregory and Robert M. 
Gimello. In the Preface Gimello observes that Buddhist scholars “are now less inclined 
than they once were to abstract their subject from its various, complex, and everchang- 
ing cultural contexts. They are as much interested in exploring the web of its 
relationships with other components of East Asian civilization as they are in tracing the 
intricacies of its philology and the internal patterns of its thought” (pp. ix-x). 

Thome Fang, The Chinese View of Life (Taiwan: Linking Publishing Co., 1980) and 
his Creativity in Man and Nature (Taiwan: Linking Publishing Co., 1980) are 
sparking renewed interest in the 1990s thanks to the efforts of George Sun, editor of 
the journal Comprehensive Harmony , an international and interdisciplinary journal 
encompassing many horizons but formed in honour of Thome Fang. 

Fung Yu-lan, A Short History of Chinese Philosophy (New York: Free Press, 1966) 
and History of Chinese Philosophy , two vols. tr. Derke Bodde (New Jersey: Princeton 
University Press, 1952-53) produced valuable material for those interested in the 
history of philosophy. 

Works of interest under this rubric are A. C. Graham, Disputers of the Tao (LaSalle, 
IL: Open Court, 1989), his Studies in Chinese Philosophy and Philosophical Literature 
(Albany: SUNY Press, 1990) and Arthur F. Wright, Studies in Chinese Buddhism 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1990). 


B. India and Tibet 

Karl Pqtter, Guide to Indian Philosophy (New York: G. K. Hall & Co., 1988) is an 
excellent annotated bibliography and research tool. It would be foolhardy to attempt to 
chop wood for the master woodchopper, and so the reader is referred to Potter. 

Under this rubric it is sufficient to emphasise a few works of special interest not 
included in the above discussion of branches and schools: Agehananda Bharati, The 
Tantric Tradition (new version to be issued as Tantric Traditions ) Herbert V. 
Guenther, Buddhist Philosophy In Theory and Practice (Boulder and London: Sham- 
bala, 1976), Edward Conze, Buddhist Thought in India (London: Allen and Unwin, 
1962 reprinted by University of Michigan, 1967) and Yoshinori Takeuchi, tr. and ed. 
by James W. Heisig, The Heart of Buddhism: In Search of the Timeless Spirit of 
Primitive Buddhism (New York: Crossroad, 1983). 

A work that has been awaited with interest is Hirakawa Akira, A History of Indian 
Buddhism: From Sakyamuni to Nagarjuna (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 
1990). 


C. Japan 

Almost by default, the Japanese have been much more enterprising in working in 
cross-cultural philosophy than either the Koreans or the Chinese. Even D. T. Suzuki, 
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who is not usually thought of as a comparative philosopher but as a Zen man, has a 
comparative essay on Meister Eckhart in On Indian Mahayana Buddhism (New York: 
Harper, 1968). For basic reference on Japanese Buddhism, see Alicia and Daigan 
Matsunaga, Foundations of Japanese Buddhism , Vols. I and II. (Los Angeles and 
Tokyo: Buddhist Books International, 1976). 

Hajime Nakamura, in Kindai Nihon Tetsugaku Shisoka Jiten , has dictionary entries 
on both Enryo Inoue (1858-1919) and Sensho Murakami (1851-1929). These pio¬ 
neering figures in early twentieth-century Japan attempt to defend Buddhism in view 
of the impact of Western philosophy. For instance, the topic of Karma was taken up 
by these thinkers in its relation to Western ideas of causality. (For additional details 
and translations see Kathleen Staggs’ articles in Monumenta Nipponica.) 

Masao Abe, Zen and Western Thought (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 
1985), deals with Western thinkers such as Nietzsche and Tillich while relating his 
thought to the main trends in interpreting religion and science in culture. Throughout 
the Zen perspective is evident. 

William Lafleur (Ed.) Dogen Studies (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1985) 
includes interesting essays by Kasulis, Abe, Maraldo, Lafleur et al. The introductory 
essay by Lafleur is presented in dialogue form, and adroitly reveals the interplay of 
diverse disciplinary perspectives on the Buddhist hermeneutical front. 

T. P. Kasulis, Zen Action/Zen Person (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1981) 
is a philosophically worthwhile work which makes the philosophical problems emerge 
from considerations of Japanese language. 

In addition to works of direct philosophical interest, there are also contemporary 
translations with commentaries which serve as useful background material for philoso¬ 
phical reflection about Japan. Noteable among them are Phillip Yampolsky (Ed.) The 
Platform Sutra of the Sixth Patriarch (New York: Columbia University Press, 1967); 
Yampolsky’s The Zen Master Hakuin: Selected Writings (New York: Columbia, 1971) 
and Yoshito Hakeda, Kukai: Major Works (New York: Columbia, 1972). 

Chikao Fujisawa, Zen and Shinto: the Story of Japanese Philosophy (Westport: 
Greenwpod, 1971), a New York reprint of the Philosophical Library edition of 1959, is 
a philosophical work from a Neo-Shinto perspective. The author attempts a dialectical 
synthesis of capitalism and communism, which in view of perestroika makes it 
surprisingly up-to-date, and offers an interpretation of Zen emphasizing Shinto roots. 


D. Korea 

As with Japan and China, it is difficult to pinpoint major works produced by Korean 
Buddhists or scholars of Korean Buddhism that have direct connections to the 
branches or schools of Western philosophy (e.g. typically, a single East-Asian work 
spans several branches and represents a perspective not already contained within any 
Western school). 

Notice should be taken of Hee-sung Keel, Chinul (Seoul: Pojinjae, Berkeley 
Buddhist Studies Series, 1984), Robert E. Buswell, The Korean Approach to Zen: The 
Collected Works of Chinul (University of Hawaii Press, 1983) and Sung Bae Park, 
Buddhist Faith and Sudden Enlightenment (New York: State University of New York 
Press, 1983). Also noteworthy is Mu Soeng Sunim, Thousand Peaks: Korean Zen — 
Tradition and Teachers (Berkeley: Parallax Press, 1987). In Korea, two publications of 
special note are International Cultural Foundation, Buddhist Culture in Korea , Korean 
Culture Series Vol. 3 (Seoul: Si-sa-yong-o-sa Publishers, 1982), a collection of essays 
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by Korean scholars on Buddhist thought and art, and Sun Keun Lee and Ki Yong Rhi, 
Buddhism and the Modem World (Seoul: Dongguk University, 1976). In recent years 
the International Cultural Society of Korea (Seoul) deserves mention for stimulating 
the interest of foreign scholars in studying Korean Buddhism and culture. 

Works of interest to Korean Buddhist specialists are Robert E. Buswell (Ed.), Chinese 
Buddhist Apocrypha (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1990) and Lewis Lan¬ 
caster, Assimilation of Buddhism in Korea (Berkeley: Asian Humanities Press, 1991). 

In contemporary Buddhist thought there are many currents which are not in 
mainstream academic philosophy but are nevertheless influential. One thinks, for 
example, of the Chinese businessman C. T. Shen’s Mayflower II (Institute for the 
Advanced Study of World Religions, 1982), of the Japanese Gyomay M. Kubose’s The 
Center Within (Heian International, 1986), of the Vietnamese Thich Nhat Hahn’s The 
Sun, My Heart (Berkeley: Parallax Press, 1988), of Thomas Merton’s Zen and the 
Birds of Appetite (New York: New Directions, 1968) and of the American Roshi 
Aitken’s Mind of Clover (San Francisco: North Point Press, 1984). There is no space 
for listing all their publications in detail or those of others (including the Buddhistic 
poetry of Gary Snyder) who are worthy of mention. 


V. Contemporary Buddhist Philosophy in the 1990s and Beyond 

In an entry of this kind the reader may justifiably hope for some sense of ‘what’s 
happening now’. Even as this sentence is typed the ‘now’ recedes into the past and the 
present slides onward towards the 1992 publication date. I will venture a few remarks 
without the aid of any New Age crystal ball. 

First, economically, one notices a movement of research, grants, and grant-related 
activities towards, on the one hand, East Asia (especially Japan) and on the other hand 
towards Tibet. Even scholars with training in South Asia appear to be shifting 
somewhat to accommodate East Asian Mahayana perspectives on their work. And 
then there are the many untranslated Tibetan manuscripts (in the Harvard Yen-Ching 
Institute* for example). There are doubtless political and economic realities behind 
these current emphases. 

Second, socially viewed, there is the rise of numerous meditation institutes such as are 
listed in the useful reference work by Don Morreale, Buddhist America: Centers, Retreats, 
Practices (Santa Fe: John Muir, 1988) and also in the International Buddhist Directory 
(Wisdom, 1985). Rick Fields, How the Swans Came to the Lake: A Narrative History of 
Buddhism in America (Boston and London: Shambala, 1986) tells how the lotus unfolds. 

There is even the rise of a new type of meta-level institute exemplified by the 
Buddhist leader, Havanpola Ratanasara, who organises Buddhists from several cultures 
in his work in Los Angeles through programmes of the College of Buddhist Studies, 
and is active in dialogue with other religions as well. Buddhist groups in the USA 
easily become isolated linguistic and cultural enclaves. Yet some have seen the need to 
increase co-operation between these enclaves and between Buddhists altogether and 
the mainstream (predominantly Christian) culture. Whereas Ratanasara’s enterprise 
would be a difficult undertaking in any specific Asian country. Western countries such 
as the USA are in good positions to facilitate the emergence of these meta-institutes 
which transcend ethnic enclaves, oppose cultural tribalism, and make for mutual 
understanding among Buddhists in the contemporary world. 

As for social and academic opportunities, the meeting of college professors through 
those of the National Endowment for the Humanities Summer Institutes and Summer 
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Seminars which pertain to Asia function effectively to promote knowledge of Asian 
culture, of which Buddhism is one element. Also, The Summer Seminars on the Sutras 
(sponsored by Jemez Bodhi Mandala , New Mexico) which combine meditation 
practice with scholarly endeavour are another important contemporary social develop¬ 
ment nowadays. Credit should be given to the Kuroda Institute for extending substan¬ 
tial scholarly support for publications. * 

Third, politically, there is the development of political activism which is explicitly 
Buddhistic in its vegetarian, feminist, animal rights orientation in ways that cut across 
sectarian lines. Directories such as those mentioned above facilitate contacts among 
those interested in Buddhism. 

Fourth, internationally, the events contributing towards a more unified European 
alliance and those which conditioned the decline in the heretofore monolithic Soviet 
domination of minorities together set the stage for the emergence of more East European 
publications sympathetic to Buddhistic thinki n g, such as Yugoslavia’s Kulture Istoka or 
"Eastern Culture’ quarterly edited by Dusan Paijin in Novi Beograd. 

Fifth, is the development of communications media such as computer networks, the 
use of computers for day-to-day on-line communications and text transmission work 
(such as the Columbia University Pali Canon CD ROM Project with Berkeley’s Lewis 
Lancaster et a/.). Various newsletters, such as Southern Dharma (Hot Springs, NC) and 
Dharma Voice (Los Angeles, CA) facilitate communication for the meditation minded. 

Factors such as the foregoing contribute towards a concrescence of Buddhistic 
feeling, what Nolan Pliny Jacobson called “thinking from the soft underside of the 
mind”. One result might be a sympathetic attunement among Buddhist groups such 
that they seek points of cooperation where there are sectarian divisions, such that they 
work better together for a world of cooperation and religious freedom. 

The construction of a deep theoretical basis for Buddhist ethics taking into account 
the work of Saddhatissa and others which provides a unifying framework of intra- 
Buddhistic cooperation is a desideratum. Another challenging task would be the 
construction of a "Philosophy of Buddhist Religion’ (distinct from both the entirely 
emic (or internal) "Buddhist Philosophy’ and the entirely etic (or external) ‘Philosophy 
of Christian Religion’) which would highlight conceptual problems of interest specifi¬ 
cally to philosophers. 

Emma McCloy Layman, Buddhism in America (Chicago: Nelson-Hall, 1976), 
drawing on terms from Donald Swearer, writes of the possible modes of Buddhist 
influence as those of ‘appropriation’, ‘transformation’ and ‘dialogue’. As Buddhism 
becomes more and more an established religion in Western countries there will 
probably be more instances of transformation and not just instances of Buddhist- 
Christian dialogue. 

For further reading about the future one might consult S. S. Rama Rao Pappu and 
Ramakrishna Puligandla (eds.) Indian Philosophy Past & Future (Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1982). 


Dr Frank J. Hoffman, Department of Philosophy, West Chester University, West Chester, 
PA 19383, USA. 
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The Central Philosophy of Ancient India 


CHR. LINDTNER 
Introduction 

When speaking of Indian philosophy we are, more often than we are perhaps clearly 
aware, dealing with matters that are more or less direcdy related to systematic yoga. I 
am here using the term *yoga’ in the sense of Patafijali’s Yogasutra (YS), as citta-vrtti- 
nirodhah , (1.2), the extinction, restraint of [all normal] activities of our mind. [1] These 
activities, according to Patatijali, are: pramana, viparyaya, vikalpa, nidra and smrti (YS 
1.6). They can be stopped by means of abhyasa and vairdgya (YS 1.12), or by 
tsvarapranidhana (YS 1.23), devotion to God. The purpose of one’s efforts is to achieve 
a state of samadhi where the soul rests blissfully in its original nature— tada drastuh 
svarupe ’vasthanam (YS 1.3). 

What Patafijali presents us with is an elaborate and fairly late systematic and 
syncretistic form of yoga. Omitting all the details we can say that there are three main 
aspects of this system of yoga: 1) the normal activities of mind, cittavrtti, 2) the way to 
stop these, their nirodha (viz. abhyasa and vairdgya), and 3) the result of this struggle 
(viz. nirodha, samadhi, etc.). 

This ’model’ can, mutatis mutandis, be found in virtually all Indian philosophical 
texts, even the most popular ones, from the earliest time onwards. It is not a model that 
I wish to impose upon the Indian texts, but rather one that emerges from a normal 
philological reading of them when special attention is paid to the terminology used. 

The purpose of this paper therefore is to draw attention to the fact that some of the 
most popular Indian texts can actually be read as manuals of yoga, i.e. as popular texts 
presupposing some kind of systematic yoga consciously dealing with and covering the 
three aspects mentioned above. Accordingly, a few major texts have been considered to 
exhibit the central role of yoga in Indian philosophy. 


The Dhammapada 

Let us, to begin with, take the celebrated Buddhist text, Dhammapada (Dhp.) and 
briefly see what it has to say about citta, its normal activities, the way to stop them, and 
the result to be derived from such endeavours. [2] 

When citta is abhavita it is penetrated by raga (13), when it is subhavita it is not 
penetrated by raga (14, cf. 89). The normal activities of mind are described in terms 
such as phandana (Sa. spandana), capala, dunnivaraya (Sa. dumivarya ) (33) and 
dunniggaha (Sa. dumigraha) (35). Mind, citta, is said to ‘quiver’, pariphandati (34). A 
citta that is micchapanihita will do us harm (42), one that is sammdpanihita will bring us 
happiness (43). 

The task then is to ‘tame’ the normal activities of mind, citta. The verbs and’terms 
to indicate this are: dam- (31), raks-, gup- (36), samyama (37) and the like. One must 
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avoid the condition where citta is anavatthita (38), anavassuta, or ananvahata (39). A 
nisedho manaso piyehi must be made (390). 

By bringing the normal activities of mind to cessation one attains nirvana, yogaksema 
(23), sukha (36), one becomes free from marabandhana (77), and from bhaya (39). A 
wise man will cleanse himself (i.e. his soul) from the impurities of mind, citta-k(i)lesa 
(88). His senses must be subdued (94), his mind must be santa (Sa. santa ) (96). He 
must be susamahita (378). Other synonyms for nirvana, sukha, etc. are samtutthi (Sa. 
samtusti = samtosa) (204) and upasama (Sa. upasama ) (205). The ideal of samadhi is 
mentioned several times (144, 249, 250, 365), and we also findyo^a mentioned as a 
technical term (23, 209, 282). The play on words derived from the root yuj- (209) 
reminds us of passages such as Bhagavad Gita (6.19, 6.28 and 7.1). 

The fundamental evil of mind is avijja (Sa. avidya) (243). One could argue that this 
is also the case in YS (see 2.3, 2.4, 2.5, 2.24 and 2.25). 

It must be admitted that neither abhyasa nor vairagya belong to the vocabulary of the 
Dhammapada. It is, however, an ideal to be vitaraga (356), and there can be no doubt 
that numerous Buddhist terms cover the same ground as abhyasa and vairagya. If we 
render these two words by effort (cf. YS 1.13) and detachment (YS 1.15) we have 
numerous corresponding Buddhist terms such as apramada, etc. that cover the same 
semantic field. In fact we only have to recall the Four (Buddhist) Truths of the Aryans. 
[3] The ideal here is also, as in the Yogasutra, to obtain nirodha so as to get rid of 
suffering, duhkha. Under normal circumstances, as in the Yogasutra, our mind is under 
the sway of avidya, trsna, etc. (known universally as klesa- s). Peace of mind is achieved 
by following the astahgikamarga, often summarised as sila, samadhi and prajha. Yoga, 
of course, is a system of therapeutics, and the Four Buddhist Facts can be compared, 
as in the commentaries to the Yogasutra, to roga, rogahetu, arogya and bhaisajya in 
medicine. [4] 

So, to sum up, in the Dhammapada as well as in early Buddhism in general, the ideal 
is to achieve peace of mind by means of yoga. Under normal circumstances, mind is 
‘uneasy’, or even ‘sick’, duhkha. By effort, and by detachment its normal activities can 
be appeased. It is thus brought into a healthy state of happiness and freedom from 
normal karmic unrest. There remains a lot to be said about the psychological and 
logical implications of this simple therapeutic scheme. Here, however, my only inten¬ 
tion has been to point out that early Buddhism is just one kind of systematic yoga 
among others. Whether mind finds peace in itself, or in the self, in emptiness or in pure 
mind, was a matter of endless controversy in ancient India. For present purposes, 
however, it is sufficient to emphasise that most schools were in complete agreement 
about the ideal of yoga understood as cittavrtti-nirodha. 


The Bhagavad Gita 

Let us now turn our attention to another celebrated text, the Bhagavad Gita (BG). [5] 
As a piece of literature the Gita is interesting because of the dilemma it reflects between 
a vita activa and a vita contemplativa. It is a book on the conflict between social and 
personal values and needs. More important than anything else are one’s obligations to 
society, one’s dharma. Once this is seen to one is more or less free to practise almost 
any religion according to one’s personal needs. There are many kinds of yoga known 
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to the anonymous author of this text. One of these is buddhiyoga (BG 2.49, 10.10, 
18.57), or buddhisamyoga (BG 6.43), clearly a loaded technical term. 

Under normal circumstances citta, or manah , is cahcala (BG 6.23 and 6.34) and 
asthira (BG 6.26) or calita (BG 6.37). Mind is difficult to curb, it is dumigraha (BG 
6.35). The ideal is to let citta become viniyata (BG 6.18), yata (BG 6.19), niruddha 
(BG 6.20)- suggesting cittavrttinirodha of the Yogasutra (1.2). The means to do this is 
yogaseva (BG 6.20). Mind, citta can be brought to samadhi by means of abhyasayoga 
(BG 12.9). Most explicit is BG 6.20 which states: 

yatroparamate cittam niruddham yogasevaya / 
yatra caivatmandtmdnam pasyann dtmani tusyati // 

It is, as in the Yogasutra , by means of abhyasa and vairagya that one can obtain peace 
of mind (6.35): 

asamsayam mahabaho mano dumigraham calam / 
abhyasena tu Kaunteya vairagyena ca grhyate II 

As in YS 1.13, abhyasa is defined in terms of yatna (6.36): 

asamyatatmana yogo dusprapa iti me matih / 
vasyatmana tu yatata sakyo ’vaptum upayatah II 

In short, all the basic elements of systematic yoga are already tangibly present in the 
Bhagavad Gita, a document at least 2000 years old in its transmitted form. 

The Bhagavad Gita often uses samnyasa (9.28), or tyaga (5.10) where we would 
perhaps expect vairagya. A ‘definition’ of vairagya, corresponding to that of YS 1.15, 
would seem to be given in BG 2.52-53. 

Even in such old favourites as the episodes of Nala and Savitrf, the heroes and 
heroines are said to be susamahita, or dhyanayogaparayana, etc. when they want to 
obtain some sort of (secular) siddhi. This vocabulary too obviously reflects and presup¬ 
poses some sort of systematic yoga in the background. 

In *the later portions of the Mahabharata —especially in the Moksadharmaparvan — 
there are, as has already been pointed out a long time ago, many ‘forerunners’ of later 
systematical yoga as known from YS. [6] But perhaps ‘forerunner’ is not the right word. 
Systematic, yoga may well be as old, or even older, than early Buddhism. 


Mahay ana Texts 

The texts of Mahayana, sutra -s as well as sastra- s, are also full of yoga. Most character¬ 
istic in this regard is perhaps a statement from the celebrated Kasyapaparivarta § 144, 
often quoted (e.g. by Candrakirti, in his Prasannapada, p. 48) to the effect that a monk 
who has achieved samjhavedayitanirodhasamdpatti —much the same as samadhi —has 
nothing more to achieve. [7] Another early and authoritative text, the Brahmapariprccha 
(quoted in ibid., p. 540), defines nirvana in terms of the prasama of all marks, the 
uparati, the cessation, of all mental activities. This takes place when there is no utpada 
and no nirodha of any dharma in the tranquil mind of a yogacara —here obviously a 
technical term for a Mahayanist yogi. It would not be an exaggeration to say that this 
is also largely what the ‘philosophy’ of Nagarjuna and his followers is all about; and we 
need only to look at his magnum opus, the famous Mulamadhyamakakarika (MK) [8] 
to support this. 
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As long as mind is under the spell of avidya (cf. YS) it creates an ‘expansion’ 
(prapahca ) of the world in which some things are said to exist (asti, sat, bhava), whereas 
others are said not to exist ( nasti, asat, abhava). As long as mind makes such 
distinctions ( vikalpa ) we find ourselves in a restless state of suffering. By means of 
prajha a yogi can ‘see’ that everything (the skandha- s, etc.) is sunya, i.e. vastusunya. 
Once we realise that all things are thus empty there is obviously no longer any ‘object’ 
for mind to be concerned about; in other words, there is no cittagocara (MK 18.7). 
Here we finally find ourselves in a state of moksa, nirvana, anutpada, sitnyata, even 
vijhana and siva. This scheme is exactly the same as in the Dhammapada and the 
Bhagavad Gita. The difference lies only in the terminology and the ‘ontological’ 
background. 

In Yogacara philosophy the situation is much the same. Here too the yogi has to 
understand that everything is sunyata, vijnaptimatra, and dttamatra, and thus one 
obtains peace and even becomes a Buddha. The essential point is that mind has no 
object, nothing to ‘cling to’. As long as mind has an alambana, an upalambha, i.e. an 
object of support or perception, it remains in painful activity. Once it is understood that 
the ‘object’ is not real, it somehow disappears; one thus gets rid of avidya, and thereby 
attains peace of mind. 

However, it is not sufficient simply to ‘understand’ that everything is empty; one 
must also get used to this idea. That is, one must persuade oneself that this is actually 
so. The required conviction is acquired through repeated practice and drilling. Hence, 
the endless number of repetitions in most MahSyana texts. 


The AgamaSastra 

This work, ascribed to a certain Gaudap§da, and a basic authority in Samkara’s school 
of Vedanta, is influenced both by Madhyamaka as well as Yogacara. The book is full 
of yoga. [9] 

The yogic terminology here used is once again reminiscent of the Dhammapada and 
Bhagav*ad Gita. The central tenet here is that it is thanks to maya that mind, dtta, is 
normally active, calati (4.61). The root spand- is also used to indicate its activity (4.48, 
4.72). Ideally mind, dtta ox manah, must stop being mind (3.31), i.e. one must control 
it ( manaso nigraha ) (3.41) so that it no longer moves. In this state of samadhir acalo 
’bhayah (3.37), dtta no longer has any visaya (4.72), no artha (4.26), no nimitta (4.27), 
no saAga (4.77). The author coins a new word for an old set of ideas when he calls this 
state of samadhi, where one’s mind is no longer in touch with anything, ‘asparsayoga ’ 
(3.39, 4.2). 

In the study of Indian philosophy it is so easy to be misled by words. New words do 
not necessarily imply new ideas. Often the differences between the various schools are 
only matters of new words. There is nothing essentially new in the sort of yoga found 
in the famous Agamaiastra. 

This is not the place for me to discuss the nature of yoga, nor is it the place for me 
to suggest an interpretation of what is experienced in the attractive state of samadhi. It 
is sufficient here to emphasise that the experience of samadhi has an enormous appeal 
to virtually all Indian philosophers. As far as I can see the experience of samadhi does 
not bring about the discovery of any new truths. On the contrary, and this is important 
not to overlook, this experience rather serves to intensify and vivify our old opinions so 
as to make them much more clear and convincing to us. In a sense one could say that 
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our dreams come true in samadhi ; here we are united with our ideals. The mystical 
experience of samadhi has, in other words, to do with hypnosis and autosuggestion. 

In conclusion, it can be said that if one wants to understand Indian philosophy one 
also has to understand yoga. To understand yoga it is not sufficient to practise yoga. 
One must also make yoga an object of rational study. Yoga has nothing to do with 
religion as such. As already pointed out long ago by Scandinavian scholars such as 
Alfred Lehmann and Sigurd Lindquist, the phenomena associated with yoga can best 
be understood in terms of hypnosis, autosuggestion and psychotherapy. [10] 

Professor Chr. Lindtner , Center for Indologi y University of Copenhagen , 80 Njalsgade , DK 
2300 Copenhagen , Denmark. 


NOTES 

[ 1 ] Among the numerous editions of Yogasutra there is a recent and very convenient one by Konrad 
Meisig (1988) Yogasutra-Konkordanz (Wiesbaden, Otto Harrassowitz). A translation of the first 
chapter is to be found in Fernando Tola & Carmen Dragonetti (1987) The Yogasutras of Patahjali 
(Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass) 

[2] Again there are many editions of the Dhp. One of the best is still V. Fausboll (1990) The 
Dhammapada (London). It contains an accurate, but not very beautiful, Latin version. 

[3] I understand the term aryasatya in the sense of the ‘facts’ [accepted by] the Arya(n)s, i.e. by the 
Buddhists. To speak of truths, or facts, that are ‘noble’ does not make much sense. 

[4] Cf. Wezler, A. (1984) On the quadruple division of the Yogasastra, the Caturvyuhatva of the 
Cikitsasastra and the ‘Four Noble Truths’ of the Buddha, Indologica Taurinensia , XII, pp. 
289-337. 

[5] From a philological point of view the best translation is still that of Richard Garbe (1978) Die 
Bhagavadgita (Leipzig, 1921; reprinted Darmstadt). The translations of Edgerton, Zaehner and 
van Buitenen, though more recent, are not always free from philological problems. Cf. my paper, 
‘Lokasamgraha, Buddhism and Buddhiyoga in the Gita’ (to appear in the R. K. Sharma 
Felicitation Volume, New Delhi, 1994). 

[6] See, most recently, V. M. Bedekar (1968) ‘Yoga in the Moksadharmaparvan of the 
Mahabharata,’ in: G. Oberhammer Beitrage zur Geistesgeschichte Indiens . Festschrift fur Erich 
Frauwallner (Vienna) pp. 43-52. 

[7] Sanskrit text ed. by L. de La Vallee Poussin (1970) Mulamadhyamakakarikds de Nagarjuna avec 
le Prasannapada Commentaire de Candraktrti (St. Petersburg, 1903-1913; reprinted Osnabriick). 

[8] There is a revised ed. of MK in my Nagarjunas filosofiske vcerker (Copenhagen, 1982). 

[9] The best (but not perfect) edition was reprinted recently: BhattaCharya Vidhushekhara (Ed.) 
(1989) The Agamasastra of Gaudapada (Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass). It is not superseded by 
Thomas E. Wood (1990) The Mandukya Upanisad and the Agama Sastra. An Investigation into the 
Meaning of the Vedanta (Honolulu). 

[10] Lehmann, A. (1920) Overtro og trolddom y 1-2, (Copenhagen); and Lindquist S. (1932) Die 
Methoden des Yoga (Lund, Glerup). 
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The Mind-Body Relationship in Pali Buddhism: A 
Philosophical Investigation 


PETER HARVEY 


ABSTRACT The Suttas indicate physical conditions for success in meditation, and also 
acceptance of a not-Self life-principle (primarily vinnana) which is (usually) dependent 
on the mortal physical body. In the Abhidhamma and commentaries, the physical acts on 
the mental through the senses and through the ‘basis’ for mind-organ and mind- 
consciousness, which came to be seen as the ‘heart-basis’. Mind acts on the body through 
two ‘intimations’: fleeting modulations in the primary physical elements. Various forms 
of rupa are also said to originate dependent on citta and other types of rupa. Meditation 
makes possible the development of a ‘mind-made body’ and control over physical 
elements through psychic powers. The formless rebirths and the state of cessation are 
anomalous states of mind-without-body, or body-without-mind, with the latter present¬ 
ing the problem of how mental phenomena can arise after being completely absent. Does 
this twin-category process pluralism avoid the problems of substance-dualism? 


The Interaction of Body and Mind in Spiritual Development 

In the discourses of the Buddha (Suttas), a number of passages indicate that the state 
of the body can have an impact on spiritual development. For example, it is said that 
the Buddha could only attain the meditative state of jhana once he had given up harsh 
asceticism and built himself up by taking sustaining food (M.I. 238ff.). Similarly, it is 
said that health and a good digestion are among qualities which enable a person to 
make speedy progress towards enlightenment (M.I. 95). The crucial spiritual quality 
of mindfulness (sati), moreover, is first developed with processes of the physical body 
as object. This enables mindfulness to be strengthened, before being applied to more 
illusive mental states. 

It is also clearly stated that the attainment of jhana, meditative trance, has a marked 
effect on the body. Of the first of the four jhanas , it is said that the meditator, 
“drenches, saturates, permeates, suffuses this very body with joy and happiness” (M.I. 
276f.). On the third jhana , Buddhaghosa also refers to “the exceedingly superior rupa 
[matter] originated by that happiness associated with the group of mental states 
( nama-kaya )” (Vism. 163). 

Physical and mental/spiritual states are thus seen as constantly interacting; they are 
not two totally separate spheres. As Winston King says: 

at any given moment of experience, body-mind represents an intimate 
organic unity. For though Buddhism recognizes a polarity between mental 
and physical constituents of sentient beings, it never sharply divides them 
but on the contrary strongly emphasizes the close relationship of all mental 
and physical states. (1964, p. 19) 
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The ‘Life-principle* ( Jiva ) and the ‘mortal body’ ( Sarira ) 

The Buddha was often asked a set of questions known as the ‘undetermined ( avyak - 
ata ) questions’ which included ‘is the life-principle the same as the mortal body’ and 
‘is the life-principle different from the mortal body?’. The questions are said to be 
‘undetermined’ because the Buddha did not accept any of the views expressed in the 
questions. He ‘set aside’ the questions as timewasting and misconstrued. The crucial 
reason that he saw them as misconstrued was that he saw them as asking about a 
permanent Self (S. IV. 395). In the case of the above questions: how is a permanent 
Self/life-principle related to the mortal body? As he did not accept such a Self, he 
could not accept any view on how it was related to the body! Apart from this, he also 
seems not to have accepted either view because he saw body and that which enlivened 
it as neither identical nor totally distinct. That is, while he did not accept a permanent 
life-principle, he accepted a changing, empirical life-principle. This life-principle was 
partly dependent on the mortal physical body, but not in such a way that the death of 
the body destroyed it; this would be to deny rebirth. The life-principle is normally 
sustained by (and sustains) the body, but it can be sustained without it, too. 

The evidence for the Buddhist acceptance of a ‘life-principle’ is as follows. At D.I. 
157-58, the Buddha is asked the undetermined questions on the life-principle. Part of 
his reply is that one who had attained any of the four meditative jhanas would not give 
either answer. The same is then said of someone in the fourth jhana who applies his 
mind to ‘knowledge and vision’ ( nana-dassana ). Elsewhere, ‘knowledge and vision’ is 
said to consist of a series of meditation-based knowledges (D.I. 76-7). The first is 
where one comprehends: 

This body (kayo) of mine has form (rupi), it is made from the four great 
elements, produced by mother and father... is subject to erasion, abrasion, 
dissolution and disintegration; this is my consciousness ( vinndna ), here 
supported ( sitam ), here bound. 

This suggests that one who is proficient in meditation is aware of a kind of life- 
principle in the form of consciousness (perhaps with some accompaniments), this 
being dependent on the mortal physical body. In this, consciousness is like its synonym 
citta, which is said to be ‘without a mortal body (asariramy (Dhp. 37) but to be ‘born 
of the mortal body ( sarira-ja )’ (Thag. 355). 

The early Buddhist understanding of the life-principle, in the context of rebirth, can 
be seen at D. II. 332ff. Here, the materialist prince Payasi feels that he has disproved 
rebirth as, when he put a criminal man in a sealed jar and let him die, he saw no life- 
principle leaving the jar when it was opened. In order to show that this gruesome 
‘experiment’ does not disprove rebirth, Maha-Kassapa argues that, as the prince’s 
attendants do not see his life-principle ‘entering or leaving’ him when he dreams, he 
cannot expect to see the life-principle of a dead person ‘entering or leaving’ (D. II. 
334). Thus the life-principle is not denied, but accepted, as an invisible phenomenon. 

Certainly, the start of life, at conception, is seen as involving the flux-of-conscious- 
ness, from a past life, entering the womb and, along with the requisite physical 
conditions, leading to the development of a new being in the womb: 

‘Were consciousness, Ananda, not to fall into the mother’s womb, would 
mind-and-body ( ndma-rupa) be constituted there?' ‘It would not. Lord’. 
‘Were consciousness, having fallen into the mother’s womb, to turn aside 
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from it, would mind-and-body come to birth in this present state?’. ‘It would 
not. Lord.’ (D. II. 62-3) 

It can thus be seen that the life-principle referred to by Maha-Kassapa seems to be, in 
the main, the flux of consciousness which enters the womb at conception and leaves 
the body at death. 

In arguing against another ‘experiment’ of Payasi concerning a life-principle, Maha- 
Kassapa says that a body “endowed with vitality, heat and consciousness” is lighter 
and more pliable than a dead body, just as a heated iron ball “endowed with heat and 
(hot) air” is lighter and more pliable than a cool one (D. II. 334-5). Moreover, only a 
body so endowed can be aware of sense-objects, just as a conch-shell-trumpet will only 
make a sound when “endowed with a man, an effort and air” (D. II. 337-8). 

A third simile is that of a fire-drill which will only make fire when properly used, 
not when chopped up to look for the ‘fire’ in it (D. II. 340-2). That is, the life- 
principle is not a separate part of a person, but is a process which occurs when certain 
conditions are present, namely ‘vitality ( dytCy ‘heat ( usmciy and consciousness. This 
life-principle complex relates to the body like heat and surrounding hot air to heated 
iron. A more modern analogy might be to see it as like the magnetic-field of a piece of 
magnetised iron: both heat and magnetism may be a property of iron, but this does not 
prevent them being transferred to something else: an analogy for rebirth. 

It can thus be seen that the ‘life-principle’ accepted by the Suttas is a complex of 
‘vitality, heat and consciousness’. ‘Heat’ is a physical process, ‘vitality’ consists, 
according to the Abhidhamma, of one ‘life-faculty’ (jivit-indriya ) which is physical, 
and one which is mental, and consciousness is mental. This complex consists of 
conditionally arisen changing processes, which are not identical with the mortal body 
(except for heat and the physical life-faculty), nor totally different from it, but partly 
dependent on it. If the life-principle is taken as a (non-existent) substantial Self, it is 
meaningless to say that ‘it’ is the ‘same as’ or ‘different from’ the mortal body, but if it 
is recognised as not-Self, then these views can be seen as actually false. The life- 
principle is neither the same as nor different from the mortal body, as the relationship 
is that of the mingling of mutually-dependent processes. Thus at S.I. 206, when a 
nature-spirit (yakkha ) says “ ‘Material shape is not alive (na jivan )’ say the Buddhas, 
then how does this [life-principle] find this mortal body?”, the Buddha replies by 
outlining his view of the stages of embryonic growth. As seen above, the mortal body 
of a person develops because consciousness, the crucial factor in the life-principle 
process, enters the womb at conception; consciousness then remains supported by and 
bound to the body (though meditation can lead to it becoming less dependent on the 
body: see below). 


The Inter-relation of Nama and Rupa 

The most common way of dividing the component processes of a person is into ‘ nama 
literally ‘name’ and “rupa’, ‘form’, ‘material shape’. Rupa is said, in the Suttas, to 
consist of the ‘four great elements’, or the four ‘primaries’: solidity (literally ‘earth’), 
cohesion (literally ‘water’), heat (literally ‘fire’) and motion (literally ‘air’), and rupa 
‘derived’ ( upadaya ) from these. The Theravadin Abhidhamma enumerates the forms 
of ‘derived’ rupa as follows: 

1-5: the sensitive parts of the five physical sense-organs; 

6-9: visible appearance, sound, smell and taste; 
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10-12: the faculties of femininity, masculinity and physical life; 

13-14: bodily intimation and verbal intimation (see below); 

15: space; 

16-23: lightness, pliability, workableness, integration, maintenance, ageing, and 
impermanence of rupa, and nutritive essence (Dhs. section 596); later texts 
also add the ‘heart basis’—see below. 

Of these, items 10-23 cannot be sensed by the physical sense-organs, but are known 
only by the mind (Dhs. 980), be this by inference or clairvoyance. Apart from the 
occurrence of the ‘four great elements’ and the various forms of ‘derived’ rupa , all of 
which are mutually conditioning in various ways, there is no ‘material substance’: rupa 
is just the occurrence of these states or processes. However, D. J. Kalupahana argues 
that the four primary elements can be seen as ‘material substance’ as they are the 
underlying basis of ‘derived’ matter (1976, p. 100). He compares this with John 
Locke’s idea of material ‘substance’ as an imperceptible basis which must be postulated 
as the ‘support’ for material qualities such as hardness, shape or colour. This 
comparison is inappropriate, though, for the Abhidhamma holds that the primary 
elements can be directly sensed, by touch (at least in the case of solidity, heat and 
motion). He likewise holds that citta is like a mental ‘substance’ as ‘mental states’ 
(cetasikas ) depend on it. But again, citta is not an unexperienceable support of that 
which can be experienced. It is itself experiencabie. Having wrongly argued that the 
four elements and citta are like two substances, Kalupahana then wrongly interprets a 
text as saying that these cannot interact (1976, p. 99). He cites Asl. 313, “Where there 
is a difference of kind, there is no stimulus. The Ancients (pordna) say that sensory 
stimulus is of similar kinds, not of different kinds.” Kalupahana sees this as saying that 
mind and matter cannot affect each other, whereas the context shows that it is simply 
saying the the sensitive part of a sense-organ only responds to the relevant kind of 
stimulus (e.g. the ear to sounds). 

In the Suttas, nama is used to refer to all aspects of mind except consciousness 
itself. In later texts, it usually also includes consciousness. As ‘name’ it essentially 
refers tp those states which are intensional: which take an object. According to the 
Abhidhamma, this differentiates all such states from the rupa states, which never take 
an object (Dhs. 1408). On the other hand, states of nama (i.e. mental states) have no 
rupa, or ‘form’, ‘material shape’. 

In the Abhidhamma, mental states and material states are seen as interacting from 
the moment of conception. The Patthana Vol. I, pp. 5, 8, 9; see CR. I. 5-11) holds 
that, at this time, states of nama and rupa are mutually related to each other by a 
number of conditions, the meaning of which is explained by Vism. 535: 

i) conascent (sahajata) condition (the states support each other by arising to¬ 
gether); 

ii) mutuality ( ahhamahha ) condition (the states mutually arouse and consolidate 
each other, like sticks in a tripod supporting each other); 

iii) support ( nissaya ) condition (the states act as a foundation for each other, as 
earth is a support or foundation for trees); 

iv) presence ( atthi ) and non-disappearance ( avigata ) conditions. 

Moreover (p. 7), throughout life, mental states act as ‘postnascent’ conditions for 
physical ones, i.e. they help to consolidate those physical states which have already 
arisen (Vism. 537). 

The commentator Buddhaghosa explains the inter-dependence of the two at Vism. 
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596. On its own, nama lacks efficient power, for it does not eat, speak or move; 
likewise rupa lacks efficient power, on its own, for it has no desire to do such things. 
Each can only ‘occur’ when ‘supported by’ ( nissaya ) the other. The relationship 
between the two is like that of a blind man (rupa) who carries an immobile cripple 
(tiatna) on his shoulders: together they can prosper. They are like two sheaves of reeds 
which lean against each other and support each other (Vism. 595). Buddhaghosa then 
quotes an undetermined source in support of his position: 

They cannot come to be by their own strength. 

Or yet maintain themselves by their own strength; 

Conforming to the influence of other dhammas. 

Weak in themselves and conditioned, they come to be. 

They come to be with others as condition. 

They are aroused by others as objects; 

They are produced by object and condition 

And each by a dhamma other [than itself], (Vism. 596-7) 

Of course, the reference to ‘object’, here, shows that the lines mainly concern nama. 


The Action of the Physical on the Mental 

The most obvious way in which the physical affects the mental is through the process 
of perceiving objects. From the Suttas it is clear that consciousness (and other mental 
states) arise dependent on sense-organ and sense-object. A common refrain is: 

Eye-consciousness arises dependent on the eye and visible shape; the coming 
together of the three is stimulation; from stimulation as condition is feeling; 
what one feels one cognizes... (e.g. M.I. Ill) 

Parallel things are also said about ear-consciousness, nose-consciousness, tongue- 
consciousness, body-consciousness and mentation-consciousness. M.I. 190 makes it 
clear that a sense-consciousness is not only conditioned by a sense-organ and its object, 
but ^lso by an appropriate act of attention. Again, in the Adhidhamma, it is clear that 
the arising of a sense-consciousness is not only conditioned by physical factors, but 
also by mental ones: the previous moments of citta such as the bhavahga state, the 
latent ground state of consciousness (Ptn. I. 312-13, 369; CR. I. 338-39, 407; Vism. 
458-60). That is, consciousness is dependent on physical states, but also on previous 
states of consciousness and other mental states. 

What, though, is said of whether there is a physical basis for mind-consciousness? 
The Abhidhamma clearly specifies that there is such a basis (• vatthu ), though it does 
not specify what it is. The Patthana (Vol. I, p. 5; see CR. I. 6) says: 

The rupa supported by which mentation-element (mano-dhatu) and menta¬ 
tion-consciousness-element (mano-vihhana-dhatu) occur, that rupa is re¬ 
lated to them and their associated states by support condition ... by presence 
condition ... by non-disappearance condition. 

Likewise it is said (p. 72): 

Conditioned by eye-sense-sphere is eye-consciousness;... conditioned 
by basis (vatthu) are (karmically) fruitional and functional indeterminate 
(mental) groups. 

Moreover, karmically active mental states are also seen as conditioned by such a basis 
(ibid). However, the physical ‘basis’ of mind is itself said to be dependent on mental 
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states, from the moment of conception (p. 70). While this basis is always a ‘prenascent’ 
(i.e. prior) condition for mentation (that which adverts to objects), it is not always so 
for mentation-consciousness (p. 71). This must be because, at conception, mentation- 
consciousness is that which is transmitted from a dead person and, on entering the 
womb, conditions the development of a new psycho-physical organism, including 
mentation and the physical basis for the continuance of consciousness. In the ongoing 
flow of life,, the mental dhammas mutually condition each other, but are also 
conditioned by the physical ‘basis’ (ibid.). 

In the later Theravada tradition, the physical ‘basis’ of mind is specified as the 
‘heart-basis’ ( hadaya-vatthu ) (Vism. 537), and this was added to the list of types of 
‘derived’ rupa (the Sarvastivadin tradition remained uncommitted as to what the ‘basis’ 
was). The heart was probably chosen as, in terms of immediate experience, many 
emotional states seem to be physically centred in the middle of the chest. Certainly, 
many of the physical sensations associated with meditation are ‘felt’ here. 

The ‘heart-basis’ is said to act as the ‘support’ for mentation-element and menta¬ 
tion-consciousness-element, and to ‘uphold’ them, being itself dependent on the blood 
(Vism. 447). Buddhaghosa sees the ‘basis’ as a tiny region of the heart (Vism. 256), 
and dismisses the brain as a lump of marrow in the skull (Vism. 259). W. F. 
Jayasuriya, though, argues that ‘heart’ is not literally meant, and that what may be 
referred to is the entire nervous system (including the brain): which certainly is 
dependent on (the oxygen supply in) blood (1963, appendix A). Vet if the ‘basis’ is 
seen as present from conception, it cannot be identified, as such, with either the heart 
or nervous system in their fully developed forms. 

Buddhaghosa also holds that in being the ‘basis’ for mind-consciousness, the heart- 
basis is not a ‘door’ for consciousness, like eye-sensitivity (Vism. 451). That is, it is 
not a place where consciousness receives content from outside (Asl. 85). It simply 
supports it occurrence. Similarly, it is not a ‘door’ to setting up activity in the body, as 
‘bodily intimation’ and ‘vocal intimation’ are (Vism. 451). 

The Mind’s Action on the Body 

Perhaps the main way in which the mind produces effect in the body is through states 
of mind leading to speech and physical behaviour. In the Theravadin Abhidhamma, the 
two crucial intermediaries in these situations are: 

i) ‘vocal intimation’ ( vaci-vinnatti)', 

ii) ‘bodily intimation’ ( kaya-vinnatti ). 

In the Dhammasahgani (sec. 596), these are described as forms of ‘derived ( upada ) 
matter ( rupa)\ That is they are forms of matter dependent on the ‘four great 
elements’. 

‘Bodily intimation’ is defined (Dhs. 636) as follows: 

That state of bodily tension or excitement, or state of excitement, on the part 
of one who advances, or moves back, or fixes the gaze, or glances round, or 
retracts an arm, or stretches it forth: the intimation, the making known, the 
state of having made known a citta (mind-moment or thought) ... 

Dhs. 637 says much the same on ‘vocal intimation’. That is, both are seen as physical 
states which make known a thought. As Buddhaghosa says, they ‘display intention’ 
(Vism. 448f.) and communicate (Asl. 82 and 87). 

Dhs. 667 describes the two ‘intimations’ as among states of rupa which are * citta- 
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born’ and l citta- caused’, as ‘originated from cuta However, the two intimations are 
the only kind of rupa which are said to be ‘coexistent with citta ’ (Dhs. 669) and to 
‘follow after citta' (Dhs. 671). That is they are the only kind of material dhammas that 
last no longer than a moment of citta, and change in unison with citta. 

In his commentary on these passages, though (Asl. 337), Buddhaghosa explains that, 
“in the ultimate sense”, only the phenomena on which the two intimations depend are 
genuinely “originated from citta”, and neither are they literally “coexistent with citta”. 
This is because a citta exists only for one seventeenth of the time a rupa dhamma lasts 
(Vism. 614). In fact, Buddhaghosa sees the two intimations as only ‘nominal’ dhammas 
(Vism. 450): they are not separate dhammas, but only aspects of other ‘real’ rupa 
dhammas, which can be said to be genuinely ‘originated from citta'. They are ‘nominal’ 
in a similar way to that in which the ‘impermanence’ of rupa is a nominal dhamma. 

As Asl. 83 explains: 

Now the body originated from citta: that is not ‘intimation’. But there is a 
certain alteration in the mode ( dkdra-vikd.ro ) of the primary (physical) 
elements when set up by citta, through which, as condition, the motion 
element is able to strengthen and agitate the conascent body. This is 
intimation. 

More specifically, Vism. 447-8 says: 

Bodily intimation is the alteration in the mode in the citta-originated motion 
element that causes the occurrence of moving forward etc., which alteration 
in the mode is a condition for the tension, upholding and moving of the 
conascent rupa- body. 

Similarly,Vism. 448 sees vocal intimation as an ‘alteration in the mode in the citta- 
originated solidity element’. 

Thus the two intimations are seen as fleeting modulations in the ‘motion’ and 
‘solidity’ elements, which modulations can last as long as a citta (mind-moment), but 
not as long as other rupa dhammas. They are ‘nominal’ dhammas as they are merely 
modulations of other ‘real’ dhammas. 

Thus the mind sets up movement in the body by altering the mode of rupa produced 
by citta. Non-solid mind does not so much ‘bump into’ extended, solid matter, as 
modulate the zvay in which aspects of matter arise. Note that the ‘motion/air’ element 
might be related to the modern concept of electrical discharges in the nerves: at M.I. 
185ff., there is reference to “airs/winds which shoot across several limbs”. In that 
case, the mind would move the body by effecting the electrical modulation of nerve 
discharges. 


The Meaning of ‘Citfa-originated’ 

The discussion still leaves the meaning of ‘citta- originated’ ( citta-samutthana ) rupa 
states to be determined. Dhs. 667 holds that the two intimations are always ‘citta- 
originated’, and that certain other rupa dhammas, including the four primary elements, 
may be, when they are ‘born of citta', ‘citta- caused’ ( citta-ja, citta-hetuka). Does this 
imply that citta can actually create certain kinds of matter, or what? 

The Patthana (Vol. I, pp. 22-23) holds that there are four ways in which a rupa 
dhamma may ‘originate’: by citta , by karma, and by natural physical processes related 
to ‘nutriment’ and temperature. Nevertheless, citta cannot ‘originate’ matter on its 
own: cttta-originated rupa arises dependent on the primary elements, and skilful or 
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unskilful mental processes (ibid). This is because any ‘derived’ rupa depends on the 
primary elements, and these always arise dependent on each other. Thus the position 
of the Theravadin Abhidhamma seems to be that citta can produce or create certain 
kinds of matter, but not literally ‘out of nothing’, for ‘a'taz-originated’ matter is also 
dependent on other forms of matter. 

The kind of mental processes that can ‘originate’ rupa are said to include: desire, 
energy, thought (citta), investigation (when concentrated these are the ‘four bases of 
psychic power’), volition, and meditative trance (Jhana ) (Ptn. I, pp. 2, 7, 8). These act 
as conditions for the origination of rupa dhammas by being conascent with them (i.e. 
born at the same time), and supporting them by their continued presence (pp. 5, 8, 9). 

As explained by Buddhaghosa (Vism. 624): 

The ctrra-originated becomes evident through one who is joyful or grieved. 

For the rupa arisen at the time when he is joyful is smooth, tender, fresh and 
soft to touch. That arisen at the time when he is grieved is parched, stale and 
ugly. 

This clearly implies that mental states effect the kind of physical states that arise in 
the body. As Asl. 82 says: 

When a thought ‘I will move forward or step back’ occurs, it sets up bodily 
qualities. Now there are eight groups of these bodily qualities: the four 
primaries... and the four depending on these: colour, odour, taste, and 
nutritive essence [examples of ‘derived’ rupa]. Among these, motion 
strengthens, supports, agitates, moves backward and forward the conascent 
material body. 


The Mind-made Body 

While mental processes are normally seen as conditioned by physical ones, there are 
said to be situations where this is less so than normal. Thus one Sutta passage, after 
referring to an awareness of consciousness as dependent on the physical body (see 
above, life-principle section), refers to a meditative state in which the meditator 
applies himself to calling up a ‘mind-made body’ (mano-maya kdya ): 

He calls up from this body another body, having form, mind-made, having all 
limbs and parts, not deficient in any organ. Just as if, O king, a man were to 
pull a reed out of its sheath, he would know ‘This is the reed, this the sheath. 

The reed is different from the sheath. It is from the sheath that the reed has 
been drawn forth’. (D.I. 77) 

This shows that that consciousness is seen as able to leave the physical body by means 
of a mind-made body. Such a body could be seen as a kind of ‘subtle body’, for a being 
with a mind-made body is said to feed on joy (D.I. 17), not on solid nutriment (D.I. 
195): it thus lacks the four great elements of the physical body (solidity, cohesion, heat 
and motion: D.I. 195). As such a body relates to the ‘realm of (pure) form’, the subtle 
matter composing it can only be visible and audible matter (Vibh. 405). However, the 
mind-made body is invisible to the normal eye (Pati. II. 209). It occupies space, but 
does not impinge on gross physical matter, for the ‘selfhood* of a certain god with a 
mind-made body is said to be as large as two or three fields, but to cause no harm to 
anyone (A. III. 122). With such a body, a person can exercise psychic powers such as 
going through solid objects, being in many places at once, or flying (D.I. 78). 
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In the Suttas, there is a standard list of meditation-based ‘psychic powers’ ( iddhis ). 
These include: multiplying one’s form; going through a wall as if through space; diving 
into the earth as if through water; walking on water as if on the ground; flying, cross- 
legged, through the air (M.I. 494). The Buddha is said to have claimed that he could 
do these either with his mind-made body, or with his physical body of the four 
elements (S.V. 283). At D. II. 89, for example, the Buddha crosses a river by simply 
disappearing from one bank and instantaneously appearing on the other. 

Such powers, if one is to take them seriously, clearly involve remarkable ‘mental’ 
control of matter, whether this be the matter of one’s own body or of objects passed 
through, for example. In discussing such powers, Buddhaghosa says that when, for 
example, diving into the earth, the earth usually only becomes water for the performer 
(Vism. 396), but it can also become water for others too. This suggests that, when 
psychic powers are exercised by means of the ‘mind-made’ body, there is no effect on 
ordinary matter, but that when it is done with the physical body, such matter is 
affected. 

The late canonical text the Patisambhidamagga goes into some detail on how the 
powers are developed. They require that a person has attained one of the meditative 
jhana states and has developed the four ‘bases of psychic power’: concentration of 
desire, of energy, of thought and of investigation (Pati. II. 205). As seen above, these 
four states are listed in the Patthana as mental states which can ‘originate’ rupa states. 
To develop the power of diving through the earth, the meditator attains meditative 
concentration by focussing on water, then makes water appear where there is earth (p. 
208). To walk on water or fly, meditation is on earth, then earth is made to appear in 
water or the air (ibid). The implicit principle, here, is that by focusing on, investigat¬ 
ing, and gaining knowledge of an element (e.g. earth/solidity), one can gain power 
over it, and change other elements into it. The later tradition, though, holds that all 
physical matter contains all four primary elements, though in different ‘intensity’. 
Thus to change water into earth, the solidity element in it becomes predominant rather 
than the cohesion element. 

All this suggests that, in the Buddhist view, the mind purified, calmed and tuned by 
meditative concentration has great transformative power over matter, and that the 
physical world is not as stable as is normally seen. Its transformation is not seen as 
‘miraculous’ or super-natural, though, just super-normal. It is done in a law-like way 
by drawing on the power of the meditative mind. 


The Formless State 

However much the mind is seen as normally inter-dependent with body. Buddhism 
also accepts that there are levels of existence where only mental phenomena exist, with 
nothing whatever of rupa. These are the four ‘formless’ ( arupa ) rebirths: 

i) the sphere of infinite space; 

ii) the sphere of infinite consciousness; 

iii) the sphere of nothingness; 

iv) the sphere of neither-cognition-nor-non-cognition. 

They correspond exactly to four meditative states, with the same names, attainable 
from the fourth jhana. The first is attained by transcending any cognition of rupa\ that 
is, by abandoning the metal image that was previously the object of concentration, and 
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seeing that space is infinite. In the second state, the focus is on the consciousness that 
had been aware of infinite space. In the third, this object is dropped, and the focus is 
on the apparent nothingness remaining. In the fourth, this object is dropped and the 
mind is in an attenuated state where it is hardly functioning (Vism. ch. X). 

In these rebirth realms, there are feelings, cognitions, constructing activities such as 
volition, and mind-consciousness. There are none of the five forms of sense-conscious¬ 
ness, nor even mind-element (mono) (Vibh. 407). The ‘beings’ of such a level are 
clearly seen as totally bodiless, but this means that their mode-of-being is far from 
normal. Their ‘mode of personality’ ( atta-patilabha ) is said to be ‘formless, made of 
cognition’ (D.I. 195), and their predominant awareness is of such things as infinite 
space. Thus, while they can be seen as composed of mind separated from any matter, 
this separation leads to a transformation in their nature: mind cannot be separated 
from matter without this having an effect on mind. A ‘formless’ being has thoughts 
devoid of any kind of sense-perceptions. 


The State of Cessation 

From the meditative sequence described above, going through the ‘formless’ attain¬ 
ments, it is also held that a further state can be attained by a meditator. This is the 
‘cessation of feeling and cognition’, or simply the ‘attainment of cessation’. This is an 
anomalous state that, by the combination of profound meditative calming, and of 
meditative insight, all mental states come to a complete halt. The mind totally shuts 
down, devoid of even subtle feeling and cognition, due to turning away from even the 
very refined peace of the fourth formless level. In this state, the heart and breathing 
stop (M.I. 301-02), but a residual metabolism keep the body alive for up to seven 
days. Only an Arahat, the highest saint who has fully attained Nibbana, or a Non¬ 
returner, the second highest saint, can experience cessation (A. III. 194; Vism. 702); 
they emerge from it experiencing the ‘fruit’ of their respective attainment (Vism. 708). 
It is thus one possible route to experiencing Nibbana. 

In the Suttas, it is said that, while a dead person is without vitality and heat, and 
their sense-organs are ‘scattered’, a person in cessation still has vitality and heat, and 
his sense-organs are ‘purified’ (M.I. 296). In other contexts (D. II. 334-5), it is said 
that a living person is one endowed with ‘vitality, heat and consciousness’. At M.I. 296, 
it is notable that there is no reference to consciousness. In the Theravadin view, as 
expressed by Buddhaghosa in chapter 23 of Vism. (pp. 702-9), cessation is ‘the non¬ 
occurrence of citta and mental states as a result of their successive cessation’ (p. 702). 
A person in this state is ‘without citta ’ (p. 707). Not even the latent form of mind 
present in dreamless sleep, bhavahga, is said to be present. A person in this state is 
seen as only a body, with no mental states whatever. 

The philosophical problems this raises is: when the meditator emerges from this 
state, and mental states recommence, how does this occur? If there are only physical 
states occurring in cessation, does this mean that mind re-starts thanks to these alone? 
This issue is discussed by Griffiths (1986), looking at the Theravadin, Sarvastivadin, 
Sautrantika and Yogacara views on the matter. 

The Suttas emphasise that no thought ‘I will emerge’ immediately leads up to 
emergence from the state, but that this occurs simply because the mind of the 
meditator has been ‘previously so developed’ (M.I. 302). For the Theravada, Buddha¬ 
ghosa explains that emergence occurs due to the intention made before cessation was 
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entered. Cessation then lasts for a pre-determined time unless interrupted by death, 
the call of the monastic community, or of a person’s teacher. 

Now in Buddhist Abhidhamma theory, mental states only lasts for a micro-moment 
before decaying and being replaced by other mental-states. Physical states last for 
slightly longer moments. If this is so, it would seem that the only way an intention can 
effect a future event is if it sets in train a causal chain culminating in that event, 
During cessation, the components of that chain can. only be physical states. This 
implies that it is these which lead to the emergence. Griffiths sees this as an 
implication which the Theravada does not want to embrace, due to its ‘dualism’, 
in which mental events are not seen to directly arise from physical ones (1986, p. 37). 
This overlooks the fact, though, that the Theravadin Abhidhamma does talk of a 
physical ‘basis’ for mentation-consciousness and mentation-element (see above). While 
normally these are also dependent on prior moments of the same type, ‘cessation’ is 
clearly not a normal-type state, and so may acceptably be seen as one in which the 
physical ‘basis’ alone, thanks to a prior intention, leads to the arising of mentation- 
consciousness and mentation-element, at emergence from the state. As even Griffiths 
admits, the Theravadins see at least one physical event—death—as leading to emer¬ 
gency from cessation. This is because bhavahga, a state of citta , occurs at the moment 
of death, so that cessation is no longer operative then. As to how the call of the 
community or a teacher ends cessation, this is not stated. It could be either through 
stimulating the body to re-start the mind, or perhaps a more direct ‘mental’ stimulation 
of the organism. 

The Sarvastivadin view of emergence from cessation is that it is directly produced 
by the last moment of mind before entering cessation. This is possible, in their view, 
because past, future and present dharmas all ‘exist’ in some sense. Thus A can directly 
affect B even if they are separated in time. The Sautrantikas, on the other hand, held 
that the body alone leads to emergence from cessation, as it has been ‘seeded’ by prior 
moments of mind. The Yogacarins (a Mahayana school) hold that a form of residual 
consciousness remains in cessation. This is the ‘store-consciousness’ (alaya-vijhdna), 
a concept in some ways similar to the bhavahga citta of the Theravadins. 

Conclusion 

Pali Buddhism’s overall understanding of the mind-body relationship is thus as 
follows: 

i) There is a clear differentiation between dhammas which are intensional (part 
of nama) and those which pertain to material form (rupa). 

ii) Nevertheless, not all rupa dhammas can be sensed by a physical sense organ; 
some must be inferred or clairvoyantly known: thus rupa does not refer simply 
to that-which-is-(physically)-sensed, as some have held (Johansson, 1979, p. 
34). 

iii) While ndma is centred on citta and rupa is centred on the ‘four great 

elements’, there is no dualism of a mental ‘substance’ versus a physical 
‘substance’: both ndma and rupa each refer to clusters of changing, interacting 
processes. ,, , 

vi) The processes of ndma and rupa also interact with each other, from the 
moment of conception, mutually supporting each other. 

v) For a life to begin, there must be the coming together, in the womb, of 
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appropriate physical conditions and a flow of consciousnss from a previous 
life. 

vi) Life continues while there is ‘vitality, heat and consciousness’ in a person, 
these comprising a conditioned, empirical life-principle that is neither identical 
with nor entirely different from the mortal body, but is (normally) dependent 
on and bound to such a body. 

vii) In the normal situation, mental processes are affected by physical ones in that 
the physical sense enables there to be types of consciousness that would not 
otherwise exist (the five sense-consciousnesses), and give specific kinds of 
input-content to the mind; the physical mind-basis also support the occurrence 
of mentation (that which is aware of mental objects) and mentation-conscious¬ 
ness. 

viii) In the normal situation, certain mental processes also lead to the origination of 
certain types of physical processes (which are also dependent on other physical 
processes), and some of these (mind-originated motion- and solidity-ele¬ 
ments), in turn, may be modulated by mental processes so as to lead to specific 
bodily movements or vocal articulations. 

ix) Death leads to the break-up of the normal mind-body interaction, such that 
consciousness, and certain accompaniments, flow on to another life. 

x) Four of the many forms of rebirth are anomalous in that they remain totally 
free of physical form: but when there is thus nama unaccompanied by rupa , 
nama itself occurs in a different way from normal. The mind cannot be simply 
separated from the body without it undergoing change. 

xi) Another anomalous state is that of ‘cessation’, where there is temporarily a 
living body and yet no consciousness whatsoever. Again, when nama restarts 
after cessation, it does so in a new way, with a deeper level of insight. A 
plausible route for the restarting of mental processes is the physical mind- 
basis. 

xii) Other non-normal patterns of interaction between mind and body are found in 
the cases of development of the ‘mind-made’ body and the exercise of psychic 
powers. As in the cases of the formless rebirths and cessation, these non¬ 
normal cases are dependent on the power of meditation to bring about 
transformations in the normal pattern of nama-rupa interaction. 

The ‘mind-body’ relationship, then, is seen as a pattern of interaction between two 
types of processes. The interactions which take place between these two sets of 
processes are part of an overall network of interactions which also include mental- 
mental and physical-physical interactions. Neither the two sets, or the processes they 
comprise, are independent substances, for they are streams of momentary events which 
could not occur without the interactions which condition their arising. Meditation has 
the power to alter the usual patterns of interaction into non-normal configurations, 
which accordingly affect the type of process-events that arise. 

As I have argued elsewhere, however, the Pali Suttas (though not later Pali material) 
includes indications that the early Buddhists regarded consciousness ( vinnana ) as able 
to ‘break free’ of the network of interactions (Harvey, 1989; 1990, pp. 61-68, 58). 
Indeed, the Suttas often see personality as a vortex of interaction not between nama 
(including consciousness) and rupa, but between consciousness and nama-rupa 
(D. II. 32, 63-4, S. III. 9-10). By turning away from all objects, seen as ephemeral and 
worthless, consciousness could become objectless. ‘It’ would then not be a limited, 
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conditioned process, but the unconditioned: Nibbana. Unlike the situation of cessation, 
this would not be the complete absence of consciousness, but the timeless experience 
of a ‘consciousness’ which had transcended itself by dropping all objects. 


Peter Harvey, School, of Social and International Studies, University of Sunderland, 
Sunderland SR2 7EE, UK. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

References are to the Pali Text Society’s editions, except in the case of Ptn., where reference is to the Pali 
Publication Board’s edition. 

A. Ahguttara Nikdya: part of the Canonical Sutta collection. 

Asl. Atthasalinv Buddhaghosa’s commentary on Dhs. (qv.). 

CR. Conditional Relations , U. Narada’s translation of Ptn. 

D. Digha Nikdya: part of the Canonical Sutta collection. 

Dhp. Dhammapada: part of the Canonical Sutta collection. 

Dhs. Dhamma-sahgani: part of the Canonical Abhidhamma. 

M. Majjhima Nikdya : part of the Canonical Sutta collection. 

Pati. Patisambhidamagga: part of the Canonical Sutta collection. 

Ptn. Patthana: part of the Canonical Abhidhamma. 

S. Samyutta Nikdya: part of the Canonical Sutta collection. 

Thag. Theragatha: part of the Canonical Sutta collection. 

Vibh. Vibhanga: part of the Canonical Abhidhamma. 

Vism. Visuddhimagga of Buddhaghosa. 
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Cessation and Integration in Classical Yoga 


IAN WHICHER 


Abstract In this paper I challenge and attempt to correct conclusions about Classical Yoga 
philosophy drawn by traditional and modem interpretations of Paiahjalt’s Yoga-sutras. My 
interpretation of Patahjali’s Yoga— which focuses on the meaning of “cessation ” (nirodha) as 
given in Patahjali’s central definition of Yoga (YS 1.2)—counters the radically dualistic and 
ontologically-oriented interpretations of Yoga presented by many scholars, and offers an 
open-ended, epistemologically-oriented hermeneutic which, I maintain, is more appropriate for 
arriving at a genuine assessment of Patahjali’s system (darsana) of Yoga. 

What is Yoga philosophy and how can it enrich our understanding of human nature? 
What is the relationship between self-understanding, morality and spiritual emanci¬ 
pation in Yoga thought? As a response to these questions, my paper will explore, within 
the Hindu tradition, Patanjali’s (c third century CE) authoritative system (< darsana ) of 
Classical Yoga—a philosophical perspective which has, I submit, far too often been 
looked upon as excessively spiritual to the point of being a world-denying philosophy, 
indifferent to moral endeavour, neglecting the world of nature and culture, and 
overlooking human reality, vitality and creativity. 

Contrary to the arguments presented by many scholars, which associate Yoga 
exclusively with extreme asceticism, mortification, denial and the renunciation and 
extrication of material existence (prakrti ) in favour of disembodied liberation—an 
elevated and isolated spiritual state (purusa )—I will argue that Patafijali’s Yoga can be 
seen las a responsible engagement, in various ways, of spirit (purusa = Self, pure 
consciousness) and matter (prakrti = mind, body, nature) resulting in a highly devel¬ 
oped and transformed human nature, an integrated and embodied state of liberated 
selfhood ( jivanmukti ). In support of the above thesis, textual evidence has been drawn 
from the two main authoritative sources of Classical Yoga: the Yoga-Sutras (YS) of 
Patanjali and the Vyasa-Bhdsya (VB ) of Vyasa (c 500-600 CE). [1] 


Cessation (Nirodha)' Transformation or Negation of the Mind? 

In Patanjali’s central definition of Yoga, Yoga is defined “as the cessation of [the 
misidentification with] the modifications (vrtti) of the mind (citta)”. [2] ‘Nirodha’ 
(‘cessation’) is one of the most difficult terms employed in the YS and its meaning 
plays a crucial role for a proper comprehension of Patanjali’s system of Yoga. The 
‘attainment’ of liberation is based on the progressive purification of mind (sattvasuddhi) 
and the increasing light of knowledge (jhana) that takes place in the process of nirodha. 
Since, as I shall now argue, the misunderstanding of this process has been fundamental 
to the misapprehension of the meaning of Patanjali’s Yoga, there is a need to clarify it. 

The word * nirodha ’ is derived -from ni: (‘down, into’ ) and rudh: ‘to obstruct, arrest, 
stop, restrain, prevent’. [3] In some well-known translations of YS 1.2, nirodha has b£en 
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rendered as ‘suppression’, [4] ‘inhibition’, [5] ‘restriction’, [6] ‘cessation’, [7] and 
‘restraint’. [8] These meanings, I submit, are highly problematic, erroneous or mislead¬ 
ing if understood, as many scholars understand them, with a view which emphasises 
nirodha as an ontological negation or dissolution of the mind and its functioning. I 
suggest that any attempt to interpret Patanjali’s Yoga as a practice which seeks to 
annihilate or suppress the mind and its modifications for the purpose of gaining 
liberation grossly distorts the intended meaning of Yoga as defined by Patanjali. In 
regard to the process of nirodha , the wide range of methods in the YS indicates an 
emphasis on the ongoing application of yogic techniques, not a deadening of the mental 
faculties wherein the operations of consciousness, including our perceptual and ethical 
natures, are switched off. By defining nirodha as ‘cessation’, I mean to imply the 
‘undoing’ of the conjunction ( samyoga ) between purusa, the ‘Seer’ ( drastr ) and prakrti, 
the ‘seeable’ ( drsya ), the conjunction which Vyasa explains as a mental superimposition 
(adhyaropa), [9] resulting in the confusion of identity between purusa. and the mental 
processes. Our intrinsic nature as purusa becomes as if misidentified with the mental 
processes ( vrtti ) thereby creating, in the words of Vyasa, “a mental self bom of 
delusion”. [10] Nirodha, I suggest, refers to the cessation of the worldly, empirical 
effects of the vrttis on the yogin’s consciousness, not the complete cessation of vrttis 
themselves. Nirodha means to cease the congenital, epistemological power of the vrttis 
over the yogin, i.e. nirodha is the epistemological cessation of vrttis in the form of the 
congenital ignorance ( avidya ) of our true spiritual identity and ultimate destiny. [11] 

One will naturally ask how practitioners who attempt to obey any teachings resulting 
in death to their minds would have the capacity to comprehend or carry out any further 
instructions. Perhaps, more importantly, how could one function practically as a 
human being without the faculties of thinking, memory, discrimination and reason, and 
an individual I-sense with which one can distinguish oneself from other people and the 
world? Surely such a person would have to be mad or unconscious. If all the great Yoga 
masters of the past had obliterated or so thoroughly suppressed their minds in order to 
become liberated, how did they speak, teach, reason, remember, empathize, or even use 
the wotd ‘I’? The mind and the body are the only vehicles in which to attain liberation. 
It is the mind, as Yoga readily admits, that must be utilised to study and listen to the 
guru; it is the mind that is needed to follow a spiritual path to liberation; and it is 
equally the mind that is required by the aspirant in order to function as a human being 
in day-to-day life. 

By advising or explaining that the mind and its various faculties are to be negated, 
suppressed or abolished, many scholars, teachers and writers on Yoga have, I maintain, 
missed the point of practising Yoga. For it is not the mind, but rather the exclusive 
identification with material existence as one’s true Self which is the source of all human 
difficulties and dissatisfaction ( duhkha ); it is a specific state of consciousness or 
cognitive error evidenced in the mind and not the mind itself, which is at issue. 
Misidentification refers to the process wherein our self-identity conforms (sarupya) to 
the changing nature of vrtti. [12] Avidya —the root affliction ( klesa ) in Yoga which gives 
rise to four other afflictions: I-am-ness/egoity ( asmita ), attachment (raga), aversion 
(dvesa) and the desire for continuity or fear of death (<abhinivesa ) [13]—is a positive 
misconstruction of reality which mistakes purusa for prakrtic existence. It is the 
condition of misidentification—the samsaric condition of self and world—and not the 
mind in total which must be eradicated in Yoga. Any advice to destroy the mind is, it 
seems to me, detrimental to a human -being and to the practice of Yoga. How could 
progress on the path of Yoga be made with such an approach? What would the ethical 
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ramifications be? The belief that mental annihilation leads to spiritual liberation has 
become a popular and unfortunate teaching of modem interpretations of Yoga. Despite 
the fact that it is neither truly yogic, practical, logical, nor appealing and, furthermore, 
may be destructive for aspirants, recent teachings and works on Yoga have often 
prescribed the negation or suppression of the mind, ego and thoughts as the primary 
means to self-emancipation. (14] This stance, I submit, is a gross misrepresentation of 
Yoga; a confused, misleading and, at best, naive attempt at conveying the depth and 
profundity of the practice termed by Patanjali as nirodha. 

It is my contention that nirodha denotes an epistemological emphasis and refers to the 
transformation of self-understanding, not the ontological cessation of prakrti (i.e. the 
mind and vrttis). Nirodha thus is not, as some have explained, an inward movement that 
annihilates or suppresses vrttis or thoughts, nor is it the non-existence or absence of 
vrtti; rather, nirodha involves a progressive expansion of perception which eventually 
reveals our true identity as purusa. Elsewhere, [15] I have argued that dttavrtti describes 
the very basis of all the empirical selves: under the influence of avidya the unenlight¬ 
ened person’s mental processes (vrtti) generate and are ineluctably driven by deeply 
rooted impressions (samskaras) and personality traits (vasanas) sustaining an afflicted 
I-sense (asmita). [16] Seen in the above context, dttavrtti can be understood as a 
generic term standing for a misconceived knowledge (viparyaya-jhana) [17] or error, 
which is structured in the network of our psychological make-up and veils our identity 
as purusa. The epistemic distortion or erroneous knowledge (mithya-jhana) [18] func¬ 
tioning as the vrtti of viparyaya acts as the basis for all misidentification with vrttis in the 
unenlightened mode (vyutthana) of being. [19] In short, our afflicted identity rooted in 
spiritual ignorance functions through viparyaya. Oddly enough, this fundamental 
insight, which can be attributed to Vyasa, [20] has not been clearly noted by scholars. 
I have attempted to clarify Vyasa’s position and furthermore suggest that this insight 
into the nature of viparyaya has profound implications for our understanding of 
Patanjali’s whole system. 

Accordingly, dttavrtti does not stand for all cognitions or emotive processes in the 
mind but is the very seed ( bija ) mechanism of purusa ’s misidentification with prakrti and 
from which all other vrttis or thoughts arise and are appropriated in the unenlightened 
state of mind. Spiritual ignorance gives rise to a malfunctioning of vrtti which in Yoga 
can be corrected, thereby allowing for the ‘right’ functioning of vrtti. [21] dttavrtti is 
an analogical understanding of consciousness in that the consciousness which has 
become the mind is analogous to purusa ’s consciousness. [22] It is the dttavrtti as our 
confused and mistaken identity of purusa , not our vrttis , thoughts and experiences in 
total which must be brought to a state of definitive cessation. 


Aloneness (Kaivalya) and Integration 

I would now like to contend that in Yoga the state of liberation or ‘aloneness’ (kaivalya) 
in no way destroys or negates the personality of the yogin. Rather, kaivalya can be seen 
as a state in which all the obstacles preventing an immanent and purified relationship 
or engagement of person and spirit (purusa) have been removed. The mind, which 
previously functioned under the sway of ignorance colouring and blocking our percep¬ 
tion of authentic identity, has now become purified and no longer operates as a locus 
of misidentification and dissatisfaction (duhkha). Sattva, the finest quality (guna) of the 
mind, has the capacity to be perfectly lucid/transparent, like a dust-free mirror in which 
the light of purusa is clearly reflected and the discriminative discernment (vivekakhyati) 
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[ 23 ] between purusa and the mind can take place. [24] The crucial point to be made 
here is that prakrti ceases to perform an obstructing role in kaivalya. The mind has been 
transformed, liberated from the egocentric world of attachment, its former afflicted 
nature abolished; and purusa, left alone, is never again confused with all the relational 
acts, intentions and volitions of empirical existence. There being no power of 
misidentification remaining (i.e. in nirbija-samadht), [25] the mind can no longer 
operate within the context of the afflictions, impressions, karmas and consequent cycles 
of samsara implying a mistaken identity of selfhood subject to birth and death. 

The YS has often been regarded as promoting the severance of purusa from prakrti-, 
concepts such as liberation, cessation, detachment, etc., have been interpreted in an 
explicitly negative light. Max Muller, citing Bhoja Raja’s commentary (11th century 
CE), refers to Yoga as ‘separation’ ( viyoga ). [26] More recently, numerous other 
scholars, including Eliade, Koelman, Feuerstein and Larson, have endorsed this in¬ 
terpretation, i.e. the absolute separateness of purusa and prakrti. [27] In asserting the 
absolute separation of purusa and prakrti, scholars and non-scholars alike have tended 
to disregard the possibility for other fresh hermeneutical options and this has surely 
proved detrimental to Patanjali’s Yoga by continuing a tradition based on a misreading 
of the Yoga-Sutras and Vyasa’s commentary. Accordingly, the absolute separation of 
purusa and prakrti can only be interpreted as a disembodied state implying death to the 
physical body. Yet, interestingly, YS 2.9 states that even the wise possess the ‘desire for 
continuity’ in life. What is involved in Yoga is the death of the egoic identity which 
generates notions of one being a subject trapped in a particular body-mind. 

Yoga is a practical way of life implying physical training, exertion of will power and 
acts of decision because Yoga deals with the complete human situation and provides 
real freedom, not just a theory of liberation. To this end, Patahjali outlined an 
‘eight-limbed’ path ( astahga-yoga ) dealing with the physical, moral, psychological and 
spiritual dimensions of the yogin, an integral path which emphasises organic continuity, 
balance and integration [28] in contrast to the discontinuity, imbalance and disinte¬ 
gration inherent in samyoga. The idea of cosmic balance and of the mutual support and 
upholding of the various parts of nature and society is not foreign to Yoga thought. 
Vyasa deals with the theory of ‘nine causes’ or types of causation according to tradition. 
[29] The ninth type of cause is termed dhrti , meaning ‘support’, ‘sustenance’. Based on 
Vyasa’s explanation of dhrti we can see how mutuality and sustenance are understood 
as essential conditions for the maintenance of the natural and social world. There is an 
organic interdependence of all living entities wherein all (i.e. the elements, animals, 
humans and divine bodies) work together for the ‘good’ of the whole and for each 
other. At this point I would like to emphasise a much overlooked aspect of Yoga 
thought. Far from being exclusively a subjectively-oriented and introverted path of 
withdrawal from life, classical Yoga acknowledges the intrinsic value of ‘support’ and 
‘sustenance’ and the interdependence of all living entities, thus upholding organic 
continuity, balance and integration within the natural and social world. Having attained 
to that insight (prajha) which is ‘truth-bearing’ ( rtam-bhara ), [30] the yogin perceives 
the natural order of cosmic life, ‘unites’ with and embodies that order. To be ensconced 
in ignorance implies a disunion with the natural order of life. 

In contradistinction .to the above interpretation of Yoga as ‘separation’, I am 
suggesting that far from being incompatible principles, purusa and prakrti can engage or 
participate in harmony, having attained a balance or equilibrium together. The enstatic 
consciousness of purusa can co-exist WitiTthe mind and indeed all of prakrti. [31] The 
yogin fully reconciles the eternally unchanging Seer with the eternally changing realm of 
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relative states of consciousness only by allowing the mind in the practice of samadhi to 
dwell in its pure sattvic nature in the ‘image of purusa and then to be engaged once 
again in the field of relative existence. The process of nirodha culminates in 
asamprajhata-samadhi, [32] the supra-cognitive awareness where the Seer abides in its 
own form. [33] According to Vyasa, the repeated practice of the temporary ‘experi¬ 
ences’ of enstasy gradually matures the yogin’s consciousness into kaivalya, permanent 
liberation. The stability of the consciousness in kaivalya should not be misconstrued as 
being sheer inactivity, pacifism or lethargy; rather, stability in samadhi allows for a 
harmony in activity, where the gunas do not conflict with each other and are attuned to 
purusa. One is no longer in conflict with oneself and the world. We need not read 
Patanjali as saying that the culmination of all yogic endeavour, kaivalya , is a static 
finality or inactive, isolated, solipsistic state of being. In fact, YS 4.34 tells us that 
kaivalya has as its foundation the very heart of the unlimited dynamism or power of 
consciousness ( citisakti ) that is purusa. [34] In terms of our primary analogue of 
empirical life ( cittavrtti ), purusa is not seen to be active. In terms of purusa’ s inexhausti¬ 
bility, purusa is supremely active. To conclude that purusa is incapable of any activity 
whatsoever simply amounts to a tautological statement. In the liberated condition, it 
can be said that prakrti is so integrated in the yogin’s consciousness that it has become 
‘one’ with the yogin. Kaivalya incorporates a perfectly integrated psychological con¬ 
sciousness and the independence of pure consciousness, yet pure consciousness to 
which the realm of the gunas is completely attuned and integrated. Through the 
consummate phase of supra-cognitive samadhi , in dharma-megha (‘cloud of dharma ’ ), 
a permanent identity shift—from the perspective of the human personality to purusa — 
takes place. No longer dependent on knowledge ( vrtti ) and fully detached from the 
world of misidendfication, the yogin yet retains the power of discernment, omniscience 
[35] and activity. [36] The autotransparent knower, knowledge and action co-exist in 
a state of mutual attunement. 

The culmination of the Yoga system is found when, following from dharma-megha 
samadhi , [37] the mind and action are freed from misidentification and affliction [38] 
and one is no longer deluded regarding one’s true identity. At this phase of practice one 
is disconnected from all patterns of egoically-motivated action. The karma of such an 
adept is said to be neither ‘pure’, nor ‘impure’, nor ‘mixed’. [39] Though transcending 
the normative conventions and obligations of karmic behaviour, the yogin acts morally 
not as an extrinsic response and out of obedience to an external moral code of conduct, 
but as an intrinsic response and as a matter of natural, purified inclination. The 
stainless luminosity of purusa is revealed as one’s fundamental nature; the yogin does 
not act samsarically and is wholly detached from the egoic fruits of action. The yogin 
does not, for example, indulge in the fruits of ritual action, in the merit (punya ) and 
demerit ( apurvyd ) generated by good and bad observance of traditional ritualistic 
religion. By the practice of a detached ethic, the yogin must transcend this ritualistic, 
self-centred mentality. This does not imply that the yogin loses all orientation for action. 
Detachment, in-its highest form (para-vairagya), [40] is defined by Vyasa as a ‘clarity 
of knowledge’ (jhana-prasada). [41] Only attachment (and compulsive desire), not 
action itself, sets in motion the law of moral causation (karma) by which a person is 
implicated in samsara. The yogin is said to be neither attached to virtue nor non-virtue, 
is no longer oriented within the egological patterns of thought as in samyoga. This does 
not mean, as some scholars have misleadingly concluded, that the spiritual adept is free 
to commit immoral acts, [42] or that the yogin is motivated by selfish concerns. [43] 
Acts must not only be performed in the spirit of unselfishness (i.e. sacrifice), hr 
/ 
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non-attachment, they must also be morally sound and justifiable. If action depended 
solely on one’s frame of mind, it would be the best excuse for immoral behaviour. 
Moreover, the yogin’s spiritual journey—far from being, as Feuerstein describes it, [44] 
an “a-moral process”—is a highly moral process! The yogin’s commitment to the 
sattvification of consciousness, including the cultivation of moral virtues such as 
compassion ( karuna ) [45] and non-harming ( ahimsa) [46] is not an ‘a-moral’ enter¬ 
prise, nor is it an expression of indifference, aloofness or an uncaring attitude to others. 
Moral disciplines are engaged as a natural outgrowth of intelligent self-understanding 
and commitment to self-transcendence which takes consciousness out of (ec-stasis) its 
identification with the rigid structure of the monadic ego, thereby reversing the 
inveterate tendency of this ego to innate itself at the expense of its responsibility in 
relation to others. 

Having defined the ‘goal’ of Yoga as ‘aloneness’ ( kaivalya ), the question must now be 
asked: what kind of ‘aloneness’ was Patanjali talking about? ‘Aloneness’, I submit, is not 
the isolation of the Seer (purusa ) separate from the seeable (prakrti ), as is unfortunately 
far too often maintained as the goal of Yoga, but refers to the aloneness of the power of 
‘seeing’ [47] in its innate purity and clarity without any epistemological distortion or 
moral defilement. The cultivation of nirodha uproots the compulsive tendency to reify the 
world and oneself (i.e. that pervading sense of separate ego irrevocably divided from the 
encompassing world) with an awareness which reveals the transcendent, yet immanent. 
Seer. Purusa is said to be ‘alone’ not because there is an opposition or a separation, but 
simply because there is no misconception of purusa’s identity. Yoga is not, as one scholar 
would have us think, a Cartesian-like dichotomy (of thinker and thing). [48] Nor can 
Yoga be described as a metaphysical union of an individuated self with the objective 
world of nature or more subtle realms of prakrti. More appropriately, Yoga can be seen 
to unfold states of epistemic oneness ( samadhi) —the non-separation of knower, knowing 
and known [49] —grounding our identity in a non-afflicted mode of action. As purusa is 
self-luminous, in kaivalya ‘ purusa stands alone m its true nature as pure light’. [50] Purusa 
no longer needs to know itself reflexively, is peaceful and immutable because it needs/ 
lacks nothing. Kaivalya implies a power of ‘seeing’ in which the dualisms rooted in our 
egocentric patterns of attachment, aversion, etc., have been transformed into unselfish 
ways of being with others. [51] ‘Seeing’ is not only a cognitive term but implies purity of 
mind, i.e. it has moral content and value. Kaivalya does not destroy feeling or encourage 
neglect or indifference. On the contrary, the process of cessation ( nirodha ) steadies one for 
a life of compassion and discernment and is informed by a ‘seeing’ in touch with the 
needs of others. 

Yoga goes beyond the position of classical Samkhya which seems to rest content with 
a discriminating knowledge ( viveka ) leading to an absolute separation between purusa and 
prakrti. At the end of the day, prakrti’ s alignment with the purpose of purusa appears to 
be all for nought. Yet, if purusa were completely free to start with, why would it get 
‘involved’ with prakrti ? Purusa’s ‘entanglement’ does intelligise prakrti which on its own 
is devoid of consciousness. [52] The end product of purusa’s ‘involvement’ with prakrti, 
the state of liberated omniscience, is enriching and allows for a verifying and enlivening 
of human nature/consciousness. Classical Samkhya’s adherence to an absolute separation, 
implying a final unworkable duality between spirit and matter, amounts to an impoverish¬ 
ment of ideas. In Yoga, however, knowledge can be utilised in the integrity of action and 
being. Thus, Vyasa states that the knower is liberated while still alive ( jivanmukta ). [53] 
The purusa is ‘alone’ not because it is a windowless monad but because it transcends the 
faulty mechanics of samyoga, is unaffected by the gytias and karma. 
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Can purusa ’s existence embrace states of action and knowledge, person and person¬ 
ality? The tradition of Yoga answers in the affirmative. Vyasa asserts that having 
attained a state of perfection beyond sorrow, “the omniscient yogin whose afflictions 
and bondage have been destroyed disports himself [herself] as a master”. [54] The 
enstatic consciousness and pure reflection of the sattva of the mind ‘merge’ in kaivalya , 
[55] resulting in a natural attunement of mind and body in relation to purusa. The 
karmic power of prakrti ceases to have a hold over the yogin., the karmic ego having been 
exploded. 

The yogin’s attention is no longer sucked into the vortex of the conflicting opposites 
(dvandvas) in samsara , is no longer embroiled in the polarising intentionalities of desire: 
the vectors of attraction and aversion. Free from the egoic intrusions of worldly 
existence, the yogin is said to be left ‘alone’. The purusa can express itself in the 
time-space continuum in a particular body and with a particular personality. Yoga does 
not deny the existence of individuality; it allows for a trans-egoic development which is 
not the dissolution of the individual person and its personality but, rather, which 
includes their extension into the recognition, moral integrity and celebration of the 
interconnectedness of all beings, all life. Enstasy ( kaivalya ) is lived simultaneously with 
the mind or ‘consciousness-of’. The link between the enstatic consciousness and the 
world is the purified sattva of the mind. 

We must question assertions to the effect that, having attained liberation, the 
psychical apparatus of the yogin is destroyed, [56] or that the yogin’s body lives on in 
a state of catalepsy until death. [57] What disappears for the yogin is the ‘failure to see’ 
(adarsana ), [58] or the world-view bom of avidya, not prakrti itself. The purified mind 
and the evolutes of prakrti (e.g. intellect, ego) can now be used as vehicles for an 
enlightened life of interaction and service, such as imparting knowledge to others: the 
purity and cognitive power impersonated in the gum is transformed from an end into 
an available means. When one accomplished in Yoga opens one’s eyes to the world of 
experience, the knower (purusa ) will be one’s true centre of existence. The gunas (i.e. 
vrais) will be subordinate to the knower. [59] Once the final stage of emancipation is 
reached, the lower levels of insight previously gained are incorporated, not destroyed. 
Only purusa’s misidentifications with phenomena are ended. When it is said that one 
has realised purusa through nirodha, it is meant that there is no further level to 
experience for one’s liberation. Nirodha does not indicate the denial of formed reality 
or the negation of relative states of consciousness. Nor is it rooted in a conception of 
oneself which abstracts from one’s identity as a social, historical and embodied being. 
Nirodha refers to the expansion of understanding necessary to perceive every dimension 
of reality from the direct perspective of pure, untainted consciousness. 

If Patanjali had destroyed his perception of forms and differences, how could he have 
had such insight into Yoga and the intricacies of the unenlightened state? If through 
nirodha, the individual form and the whole world had been cancelled for Patanjali, he 
would more likely have spent the rest of his days in the inactivity and isolation of 
transcendent oblivion rather than presenting Yoga philosophy to others! Rather than 
being handicapped by the exclusion of thinking, perceiving or experiencing, one can say 
that the liberated yogin actualises the potential to live a fully integrated life in the world. 
The yogin simultaneously lives as it were in two worlds: the dimension of unqualified 
(nirguna) existence and the relative dimension (saguna), yet two worlds which work 
together as one. I conclude here-that there is no reason why the liberated yogin cannot 
be portrayed' as a vital, creative, thinking, balanced, happy and wise person. Havirfg 
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adopted an integrative orientation to life, the enlightened being can endeavour to 
transform, enrich and ennoble the world. I am therefore suggesting that there is a rich 
affective, moral, cognitive and spiritual potential inherent in the realization of purusa , 
the ‘aloneness’ of the 'power of consciousness’. 

Concluding Remarks 

Although many valuable contemporary scholarly writings on Yoga have helped to 
present Patanjali’s philosophy to a wider academic audience, it is my contention that 
Patanjali has far too often been misinterpreted or misrepresented thanks to the use of 
inappropriate methodology: partial and misleading definitions of Sanskrit yogic terms 
and reductionistic hermeneutics. Many scholars have repeatedly given ontological 
definitions and explanations for terms which, I maintain, are more appropriately 
understood with an epistemological emphasis. Consequently, the specialised sense 
inherent in Yoga soteriology is diminished. The soteriological intent of Yoga need not 
preclude the possibility for an integrated, embodied state of liberated selfhood. A bias 
is invariably created within the language encountered in the translations and interpreta¬ 
tions of the YS 3 resulting in an overemphasis on content, due consideration not having 
been given to form, structure and function. It is crucial to study the process of Yoga 
contextually, as it is lived and experienced by the yogin 3 and not simply to impute a 
content-system to the whole process. The bias extends to the ontological priorities of 
purusa over prakrti and by consequence the priority of axiology over epistemology. 
Purusa is generally explained as the enlightened and ultimately hegemonic principle of 
pure consciousness, our true identity which alone has intrinsic spiritual value. Prakni 3 
we are often told, is the non-spiritual cosmogonic principle comprised of the three 
gunas ( sattva , rajas and tamas) 3 has a deluding, binding yet paradoxically subservient 
nature, and eventually disappears from the yogin 3 s purview thus having no real value in 
the liberated state. It is not clear that the language of the YS is explanatory. It could 
equally be descriptive, in which case the axiological and ontological priorities would 
collapse, thereby challenging the widely held view that the relationship between purusa 
and prakrti is exclusively an asymmetrical one, i.e. prakrti exists for the purpose of 
purusa 3 and its value is seen only in instumental terms and within the context of a 
soteriological end state which excludes it. 

In Patanjali’s central definition of Yoga (YS 1.2) nirodha has far too often been 
understood as an ontological cessation, suppression or 'deadening’ of the mind and this 
misunderstanding has led, I submit, to some major interpretive errors. First, one can 
witness a reductionistic application of positivistic presuppositions to a mystical system: 
scholars have often concluded that once the stage of liberation has been attained the 
yogin will no longer be capable of experiencing the world since the body-mind has 
ceased to function. Second, the oral/historical teaching tradition has either been 
ignored or else this important pedagogical context of Yoga has not been sufficiently 
taken into consideration. Our hermeneutics must include a way of reading the tradition 
of Yoga within the culture we are studying. Third, by understanding nirodha to mean 
the ontological cessation or negation of vrttis 3 many scholars have given a negative, 
one-sided and spurious definition of Yoga. The result is a volatile concept of nirodha 
that is world-denying'and mind-and-body negating, wherein phenomenal reality is 
dissolved into nothingness or a meaningless existence for the liberated yogin. Conse¬ 
quently, Patanjali’s philosophy as a whole becomes trivialised and can be viewed as 
impractical, unapproachable, unintelligible and unattractive. 
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Purusa indeed has precedence over prakrti in Patanjali’s system, for purusa is what is 
ordinarily ‘missing’ in human life and is ultimately the consciousness one must awaken 
to. According to this study, liberation as ‘aloneness’ ( kaivalya ) need not denote an 
ontological superiority of purusa, nor an exclusion of prakrti. Kaivalya, I have argued, 
can be positively construed as an integration of both principles—an integration which, 
I maintain, is what is most important for Yoga. To break purusa and prakrti apart, keep 
one and try to discard the other, is an enterprise which creates psychological and social 
conflict involving confused notions of ‘self’ which, I submit, are, clearly inimical to 
Yoga. Such notions may have an aversion-orientation ( dvesa ), [60] e.g. an exaggerated 
(and impoverished) sense of ‘isolation’ from the world as in the flight or escape of self 
with an impulse towards self-negation; or such notions may have an attachment-orien¬ 
tation ( raga ), [61] e.g. whereby we only succumb to the world and can easily become 
enmeshed in forms of narcissism and egocentrism by aggressively objectifying and 
exploiting the world. Bom of these extremes—escape from the world and worldly 
entrapment—must be transcended in Yoga. I have proposed that the YS does not 
uphold a path of liberation which ultimately renders purusa and prakrti incapable of 
‘cooperating’ together. Rather, the YS seeks to ‘unite’ these two principles, to bring 
them ‘together’ in a state of balance, harmony and a fullness of knowledge in the 
integrity of being and action. 

Thus, Patanjali’s Yoga need not result in the extinction or the evaporation of our 
‘personhood’ along with the material world; rather, it is more accurate to say that Yoga 
culminates in the eradication of spiritual ignorance, the root cause of our 
misidentification with, and attachment to, worldly (or otherworldly!) existence. In this 
way, Yoga removes our selfishness and suffering ( duhkha ) rooted in an afflicted and 
mistaken self-identity ( asmita ). Liberated from the pain of self-limitation and all 
destructive personality traits, and having incorporated an expanded and enriched sense 
of personal identity embodying virtues such as non-violence, compassion and wisdom, 
the yogin can dwell in a state of balance and fulfilment, serving others while feeling truly 
at home in the world. The yogin can function in relation to the world, not being morally 
or epistemologically enslaved by worldly relationship. Morality and perception are both 
essential channels through which human consciousness, far from being negated or 
suppressed, is transformed and illuminated. Yoga combines discerning knowledge with 
an emotional, affective and moral sensibility. The enhanced perception gained through 
Yoga must be interwoven with Yoga’s rich affective and moral dimensions to form a 
spirituality that does not become entangled in a web of antinomianism, but which 
retains the integrity and vitality to transmute our lives effectively. By upholding an 
integration of the moral and the mystical. Yoga supports a reconciliation of the 
prevalent tension within Hinduism between spiritual engagement and self-identity 
within the world ( pravrtti ), and spiritual disengagement from worldliness and self-ident¬ 
ity which transcends the world ( 'nivnti). Yoga teaches a balance-between these two 
apparently conflicting orientations. 

This paper has been an attempt to counter the radically dualistic and ontologically- 
oriented interpretations of Yoga given by many scholars—where the full potentialities 
of our human embodiment are constrained within the rigid metaphysical structure of 
classical Samkhya—and to offer instead an open-ended, morally and epistemologically- 
oriented hermeneutic which frees classical Yoga of the long standing conception of 
spiritual isolation,, disembodiment, self-denial and world-negation and thus from its 
pessimistic image. I have elsewhere suggested that Pataiijali can be understood as 
having adopted a provisional, practical, dualistic metaphysics but that there is no proof 
his system ends in duality. [62] * 
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Patanjali’s YS has to this day remained one of the most influential spiritual guides in 
Hinduism. In addition to a large number of people in India, hundreds of thousands of 
Westerners are actively practising some form of Yoga influenced by Patanjali’s thought, 
clearly demonstrating Yoga’s relevance for today as a discipline which can transcend 
cultural, religious and philosophical barriers. The universal and universalising potential 
of Yoga makes it one of India’s finest contributions to our modem and postmodern 
struggle for self-definition, moral integrity and spiritual renewal. The purpose of this 
present study has been to consider a fresh approach with which to re-examine and 
assess classical Yoga philosophy. There is, I submit, nothing in what I have argued 
which can be proven to be incompatible with Patanjali’s thought. Thus, it is my hope 
that some of the suggestions made in this paper can function as a catalyst for bringing 
Patanjali’s Yoga into a more fruitful dialogue and encounter with other religious and 
philosophical traditions, both within and outside of India. 

Ian Whicher, Department of Comparative Studies in Literature, Film and Religion, Univer¬ 
sity of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada T6G 2B4. Ian Whicher has recently been 
appointed as Deputy Director of the Dharam Hindiya Institute of Indie Research in the 
Faculty of Divinity, Cambridge University, England. 
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Indian Conceptions of Human Personality 
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ABSTRACT Western philosophical and psychological thinking 'lacks an accepted theory of 
human personality; it has produced conflicting and inadequate notions, such as the religious 
one of a soul, the vague concept of the ‘ mind’ and biological theories basing their understanding 
of man on the functions of the nervous system, particularly the brain, or dealing with his 
mental dimension only in terms of behavioural patterns. This paper explores the notions of 
personality in Indian systems and finds that virtually all of them understand it, despite differing 
terminology, as a fluid complex of functions or living forces characterised by intrinsic intelli¬ 
gence and coordinated by a dynamic structural principle, operating on three levels of reality: 
phenomenal material, phenomenal immaterial and noumenal or absolute. One can say that the 
Indian tradition fully appreciated the complexity of the problem and produced theories of 
personality which are more comprehensive than western ones and merit study as well as 
attention from the point of view of contemporary creative philosophical thinking. [1] 

There seems to be in Western thinking a persisting and deeply ingrained notion of a 
soul as the true and indestructible kernel of human personality which inhabits a fragile 
and perishable material body. It is basically a religious conception developed in 
theological circles by combining the primitive biblical story of the creation of man by 
God, who breathed an immortal soul into a body formed from the soil of the earth, with 
the sophisticated notion of substance derived from the philosophy of Aristotle. 

It,is true that modem scientific thinking has no room for such a concept of soul and 
bases its understanding of man on study of his body and its functions and particularly 
of the nervous system, including the brain. The soul has become the ‘mind’ in modem 
terminology and is largely viewed as a mere product of chemical processes in the brain. 
Some psychologists feel uneasy even about the notion of mind and prefer to deal with 
man’s mental processes in terms of behavioural patterns. 

Nevertheless, certain features of human personality, such as its complexity, its 
continuity and the sense of personal identity throughout the changing phases of human 
life from childhood to old age present man with a constant challenge which philoso¬ 
phers and psychologists cannot ignore, even though general consensus on the nature of 
human personality remains elusive. One thing seems to be recognised, however, namely 
that personality is a complex structure composed of dynamic functions with an intrinsic 
capacity of coordination for the purpose of survival. This is a reasonable definition as 
far as it goes, but it leaves unresolved the question of the centre or carrier of this 
structural coordination which is only another way of asking for the essential principle 
in man which is responsible for the experience of personal identity or individuality 
which is distinct-and separate from the rest of reality surrounding him. Why is the flux 
of reality not a fully interrelated or integrated process and what singles out certain 
partial processes within it and keeps them together as self-conscious individuals? 

This is not a question science can deal with and therefore, nowadays, psychologists 
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usually shy away from it lest they are accused of metaphysical speculation. This, 
however, was not the case in the past. Thus Hans Driesch [2] felt entitled to assume 
the existence of an immaterial coordinating principle in man for which he adopted the 
designation ‘entelechy’ (entelekheia), another Aristotelian term, no doubt better suited, 
because of its implied dynamic character, as the basis for understanding the nature of 
personality than is the rigid concept of soul as a ‘substance’. It has not gained currency 
and the notion of the soul as a compact abiding carrier of personal identity seems to 
linger on in the minds of people, even if they no longer believe in its religious 
significance or its survival of bodily death. As a result, non-Christian religious and 
philosophical views about the nature of human personality have often been dealt with 
by academic researchers using the conceptual apparatus stemming from Christian 
theological tradition. 

The interpretation of Indian systems of thought has particularly suffered from this 
tendency and especially from the importation of the notion of the soul as an indestruc¬ 
tible substance. [3] No Indian school of thought has ever regarded the human soul or 
the carrier of human personal identity as a permanent substance. The empirical human 
personality has been understood in all of them as a fluid complex or a changeable 
collection of functions or living forces characterised by intrinsic intelligence which are 
held together or coordinated by a dynamic structural principle often termed just 
‘person’ (purusa ), sometimes carried by a transcendental, divine force. The complex 
and fluid nature of human personality as a structural functioning whole already comes 
across in the oldest sources of Indian tradition, the Vedas. In them its components are 
called ‘gods’ or ‘deities’ (devas, devatas ), meaning universal forces (‘intelligences’) 
which ‘abide’ in man ‘like cattle in a pen’ (AV 11,8,32). They include the mental and 
sensory faculties and capabilities which reside in a perishable material body and are 
supported, together with all things and other beings and even the whole world, by a 
universal divine force often referred to as aja (the unborn, e.g. RV 8,41,10). One can 
reconstruct the Vedic view of man from the hymns as a structural integrated whole 
which exists or operates on three levels of reality as follows: 

(1) The unborn force on the transcendental level (aja), which is universal and 
sustains all phenomenal reality and in which therefore the individual personal¬ 
ity is rooted, but which does not represent its individual identity. 

(2) The mental processes on the subtle phenomenal level are of universal charac¬ 
ter and kinds of cosmic intelligences (‘deities’, devatas). They combine into 
functioning personality structures and represent their mental, vital and sensory 
functions, such as the mind or thought (manas which covers also feelings or 
‘heart’), life-essence manifested in breathing (atmari), vitality and life-force 
(asu and prana), sensory faculties, such as seeing (caksu), hearing (srotra), 
speech or the faculty to communicate (vac), and various other functions. 

(3) The physiological processes of the material body (sanra), which is likewise 
composed of universal forces or elements (just as are earth and the whole 
visible universe) and which operates on the gross phenomenal level of reality. 
They are symbolised by the four (or five) elements of earth, water, air and fire 

» (to which some texts add ether or space). 

The principle which -engages all these universal constituents so as to combine into a 
structural unit and which holds them together ‘like cattle in a pen’, thereby forming 
them into an individual personality, is tanu. This could be translated as ‘shape’, but is 
best described as character and likeness. It is that which enables one to identify 
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someone else by sight (bodily likeness) or recognise him as an individual person (with 
a specific character). [4] 

Tanu therefore operates on both the subtle and the gross phenomenal level of reality. 
When a man dies, whereafter his body is burnt on the funeral pyre and the constituents 
and elements forming his personality and body disperse into their cosmic abodes (cf. 
RV 10,16,3; AV 5,9,7 etc.), tanu survives and is, at least for a fraction of time, ‘empty’ 
as a mere shell or shadow, i.e. a pure structure as such (comparable to the Cheshire 
cat’s smile left behind for a while after the disappearance of the cat in Lewis Carroll’s 
Alice's Adventures in Wonderland ), but it seems that it cannot exist in this state for any 
length of time and it immediately becomes again ‘fully shaped’ {sarvatanu ), i.e. a 
phenomenal tanu filled with all its constituents, and it then goes to the world of the 
fathers (pitrloka ) or to another world according to merit where it eventually suffers 
another death (punarmnyu ), and so it continues. 

The question now arises whether tanu is a permanent or timeless entity, a kind of 
forerunner of the individual purusa of the SaAkhya system, in which case it would be 
rooted in the transcendental level of aja and would continue its existence within it on 
salvation. There are verses in which the Vedic worshipper, conscious of the uncertain 
and impermanent status of life not only on earth, but also in the world of the fathers 
and other higher levels of existence, prayed for individual immortality (RV 5,55,4; 
7,59,12; cf. also 9,113,8-11). He obviously believed that it was achievable, and since 
it is tanu which represents the individuality factor (all other constituents of his 
personality forming only its temporary and changing character, the ‘filling’ of tanu), it 
would have to be also the carrier of individual immortality, while the configuration of 
‘deities’ or constituents which would form his immortal personality would presumably 
reassemble in him in a perfected way. One could perhaps even assume that after the 
physical death of a person prepared for immortality his tanu, empty in the moment of 
dispersal of the phenomenal constituents of his personality, might directly encounter 
the ‘unborn’ or enter its transcendental dimension where its ‘filling’ would be of some 
unspecified ultimate nature. There is hardly any direct evidence one could adduce from 
the Vedic hymns to support this assumption, but could it be that here is an early 
indication, however slight, of a line of thought which found its eventual expression in 
the idea of the possibility of instant liberation immediately after death as expounded in 
the texts of the so-called ‘Tibetan book of the dead’? 

Since the devatds or constituents of the individual personalities are universal and 
operate in all of them, the individuality of various characters must derive from the 
mutual proportion in which the ‘deities’ are configured inside the ‘pen’ of individual 
taniis. In a somewhat similar way tanu impresses its individuality on bodily appearance, 
e.g. in the configuration of features of the face (eyes, nose, mouth etc.) which are the 
same with all, yet become fully individualised in individual faces. If tanu thus deter¬ 
mines, both on a mental and bodily level, the configuration of elements which fill it, it 
apparently also preserves its structurally configured individuality in its empty state, 
which would mean that it also preserves its individual uniqueness on the transcendental 
‘unborn’ level, i.e. in the state of immortality, whatever ‘filling’ it might obtain there, 
if any. This again points to multiplicity of eternal purusas of the type found in the 
classical SaAkhya (and also in Patafijali’s Yoga system) in the state of final liberation. 

The lines of thought detectable behind the mythological imagery and ritual language 
of the Vedas continued with modifications and progressive conceptualisation into 
subsequent periods of the Brahmanas and the Upanisads (and later writings), but 
linguistically there was a shift into a slightly different tribal idiom which eventually 
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resulted in the formation of classical Sanskrit. In this process several Vedic terms lost 
their currency, e.g. na, the universal law, which was substituted by dharma and in the 
context of ethics also by karma. Another casualty was tanii, which is perhaps a matter 
of regret, since this notion would have had a potential for developing into a well defined 
concept. As it is, it is impossible to know to what use this term might have been put in 
subsequent schools of thought, all of which developed their distinctive terminologies for 
their theories of human personality, albeit with some overlaps. 

When we turn to investigating the Upanisads, we find in them several strands of 
thought pertaining to personality, three of which are of the utmost interest. All of them 
preserve the Vedic three-tier pattern in which the ultimate transcendental level (1) is 
shared by all of them and is now termed atman. Originally the universal life-force 
manifested in breath whose cosmic abode was the domain of the god of wind Vata, the 
mysterious ‘breath of the gods’, atman has now acquired the status of the unborn and 
ultimate central force sustaining all existence (thereby becoming identified with 
brahman ). Its very name indicates, in its original meaning, a dynamic character, but its 
identification with the universal essence and ground of being, brahman , caused it to 
appear as something like a static principle which is, however, also the intelligent source 
and sustaining essence of the whole of phenomenal reality and therefore also of all 
individual things and beings. The nature of atmanlbrahman is proclaimed to be 
‘ungraspable’ ( agrhya ) on the phenomenal level, and nothing can be predicated about 
it ( neti neti', BU 3,9,26). Yet it remains the inmost self and the inner controller 
(< antaryami ; BU 3,7,1-23) of all things and beings and therefore of each individual 
personality, while not being identical with any of them. 

The individual phenomenal personality on the subtle level (2) in the first strand of 
Upanisadic thought I have selected is described in connection with the story of Indra’s 
quest for his inner self (CU 8,7-12). There it is referred to as eso’ksini puruso, ‘the 
person in the eye’, i.e. the person who sees—which means, in other words, that it is the 
person which is the subject of the process of perception. The universal atman of the 
ultimate level is its inner controller, and as it inhabits, on the gross level (3), a material 
body ( Jarira ), the body also becomes an instrument or basis ( adhistkana ) for the 
bodiless and immortal atman. When a person finally finds this inner self by realising the 
true state of purity ( samprasada ), transcending the body and experiencing the supreme 
light, he appears in his true form ( svarupa ) as the ultimate person ( uttama purusa), 
i.e. he reaches the transcendental and ultimate level (1). Yet he is not lost in the 
universal atman. He remains even then a person, namely a ‘person with the eye’ 
(caksusa purusa), but this eye is now divine because it is, in fact, his whole mind 
which has become his eye ( mano’sya daivam caksu). He knows then that, at bottom, he 
is the immortal atman, but he retains his individuality as purusa and rejoices in all 
phenomena. 

The second chosen Upani§adic ‘scheme’ is related in a passage dealing with death 
and the afterlife (BU 4,4,2). When someone dies, atman departs from him, followed by 
the life-force (prana ) and other vital universal forces, and he becomes a purely mental 
being (savijhano, one with consciousness or mentality), and (if he has not found or 
realised his inmost self, the universal atman), he is followed by those elements of his 
former personality which are of mental nature and form a kind of mental complex 
(called savijhanam) of which knowledge (vidya), past actions (karmani) and previous 
experience (purvaprajna ), which ‘envelop him’, are the main constituents. 

Thus we have here an individual purely mental being (savijhano), which would 
appear to correspond to the Vedic tanii, enveloped in a mental complex ( savijhanam) 
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which forms its phenomenal personality and belongs therefore to the subtle level of 
phenomenal reality. The whole being is called, in this disembodied state, lihga (mark, 
characteristic, character), and is fuelled by desire ( kdma ) and propelled by volitional 
drive ( kratu ), obviously additional constituents of the mental complex savijnanam. That 
leads it to engage in future activities for whose sake it takes another body (BU 4,4,6), 
like a caterpillar that passes from one blade of grass to another (BU 4,4,3), but rebirth 
of this disembodied personality complex into gross phenomenality is hot an automatic 
process. In line with the Upanisadic maxim that all existence is sustained by the 
transcendental universal force, it is atman, the inner controller, who directs the process. 
As a goldsmith makes a form from a piece of gold and then another, perhaps a more 
beautiful one, so atman having discarded one body, creates another one, perhaps even 
a more beautiful one on another level of reality, among fathers or gods, and the being 
is reborn (BU 4,4,4), but merit plays the chief role in this process of rebirth: one 
becomes good by good action and bad by bad action (BU 4,4,5). The universal atman 
is, of course, again the inmost core and the inner controller of the new being, but this 
is not to say that he passes from life to life as an individual ‘soul’ of the transmigrating 
being, just as the goldsmith does not pass from one golden form he creates to another 
which he makes from recycled gold. 

In this scheme, the notion of a purely mental being ( 'savijnano ) could be regarded as 
corresponding to the tanu of the Vedas. It is called lihga in the Upanisad when 
enveloped by or filled with phenomenal components, i;e. when savijnano is enveloped 
by savijnanam. (The Vedas do not seem to have different expressions for these two 
distinct states of the individual personality and use the term tanu for both of them.) If 
the being frees itself from the constituents enveloping it and remains without desire, 
then, being at bottom brahman, it attains brahman (brahmaiva san brahmapyeti BU 
4,4,6), i.e. it reaches the ultimate transcendental level. 

In this UpanisatTs particular wording is an ambiguity, however. One can view this 
individual being as preserving its individual identity even on the ultimate level, but one 
can also argue for a monistic position, later adopted by Advaita Vedanta and strongly 
advocated by Sankara. The former seems more plausible to me, since one is brahman 
(has brahman/atman as one’s inner core) even on the phenomenal level before one 
attains brahman (although not being aware of it direcdy and therefore having to keep 
dying and being reborn), and directly knowing brahman makes one immortal (BU 
4,4,14). Knowing brahman and being immortal can be understood as consciously 
existing (as a perfected person) on a par with brahman without merging with it. 
Expressions of identification (such as ‘I am brahman ’, BU 1,4,10) make an impression 
of emphatic metaphorical statements, stemming from an ecstatic experience rather than 
assertions of total identity. 

The third strand of Upanisadic thought pertaining to the problem of personality 
employs the term namarupa (lit. ‘name and form’). The term makes its first appearance 
as a general explanation of the multiplicity of phenomenal reality (BU 1,6,1-3) 
sustained by one transcendental power on the ultimate level which is again termed 
brahman. Despite being ultimately sustained by brahman, multiplicity is the province of 
nama, rupa and karma. That would seem to put these entities onto the phenomenal 
level, but at the .same time all three are said to be atman and proclaimed to be real 
(satya ), their function being to veil atman which is immortal life. [5] Even action is said 
to stem from atman. Here again is an ambiguity which allows nama and rupa and even 
karma (but of course not kdma, "Worldly desire) to be viewed as being real even on the 
ultimate level or to regard them as atman's agents of multiplicity on the phenomenal 
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level. Sankara of course interprets the passage in his commentary in the spirit of his 
radical monism, but overstates his argument by proclaiming the triad of nama/rupa/ 
karma , virtually in Buddhist fashion, to be ‘no self ( natma). 

The existence of namarupa on the ultimate level seems to be favoured by the saying 
that, although nama and rupa are carried by space, they exist within brahman, the 
immortal, the atman (CU 8,14,1). Later Upanisads appear to favour the opposite view, 
regarding namarupa to be the impermanent phenomenal personality which is dissolved 
when the ultimate is reached (MuU 3,2,8; PU 6,5), although the ultimate (‘the higher 
than the high’) is called here purusa so that the problem is only shifted onto a different 
linguistic platform. Sankara interprets it as reaching the undifferentiated state of atman 
(evisesdtmabhava ), while Ramanuja argues that it means reaching the sameness of 
nature ( matra ), not the identical state of being with atman. 

The origin of multiplicity out of the primeval unity of being (sat, understood as an 
intelligent being and called devata, ‘deity’) via namarupa was achieved, according to 
another Upanisadic passage (CU 6,2,l-6,3,2), through the ‘living atman ’ 
(jivenatmana) to which I shall return presently. The nature of the individual phenom¬ 
enal personality resulting from this process and designated as namarupa is revealed in 
a further passage, as was often the case in the Vedas and Brahmanas, again in 
connection with death, i.e. with the loss of rupa on the gross phenomenal level (BU 
3,3,12-13). The sage Yajnavalkya is asked in a public discussion what remains when a 
person (purusa) dies. His answer is: ‘Name, for name is without end, without end are 
all gods (devas)\ The reference to all gods is no doubt made on account of the old 
Vedic notion of the divine nature of the constituent factors and faculties of the 
personality. ‘Name’ denotes the structural configuration of these universal divine 
constituents (devas, devatas ) which make up the individual character of a personality 
and it corresponds to the broad meaning of the Vedic tanu. The fact that ‘name’ 
designates the whole character structure of a person is accounted for by the well-known 
archaic belief according to which a person’s name magically incorporated his true 
individuality or essence and even his life. The remnant of this view survives in 
nicknames (and even some surnames) which often express some important or conspicu¬ 
ous character feature of their bearers. 

There can hardly be any doubt that behind the relevant Upanisadic passages there 
was a school of thought with an intricate notion of human personality termed namarupa 
which entailed the idea of an intelligent and functioning structural entity with the 
capacity to bind universal forces organically within itself so as to constitute a distinctive 
individual character (nama) and imprint this individuality onto the visible carrier of this 
individuality as its appearance, shape, form or likeness (rupa), known on the gross 
phenomenal level as ‘body’. It has, of course, a visible shape which is also sometimes 
called ‘body’, also when bom on subde phenomenal levels as a divine or demon-like 
being (deva, asura). The usage of the term namarupa as a designation of the empirical 
personality reappears in early Buddhism. 

As indicated above, the sustaining force of all that exists on the phenomenal level and 
therefore also of personality is, on the ultimate level, brahman. It was found to be so in 
the course of searching for the divine essence and source of the universe and came to 
be identified with atman, which, in turn, was found in the course of searching for the 
core or essence of life in general and of individual beings in particular. This 
identification gives atman a certain air of aloofness. When the way in which atman 
participates in the.process of diversification and in sustaining living beings is contem¬ 
plated, the attribute ‘living’ (jiva) is added. In the passage (CU 6,3,2) referred to above 
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the universal nature of even this ‘living atman ’ Still appears to be prevalent. In order to 
designate an individual being or person some Upanisads adopted the term jiva as a noun 
(e.g. MaU 6,19) which also gained currency in the epic literature (e.g. BhG 7,5; 15,7) 
and other texts. Later the compound jivatman came to be favoured (in Sankara, 
Ramanuja, the puranas, medieval yogic texts etc.); it expresses the idea of two universal 
forces combined in the process of forming and sustaining an individual being. Eventu¬ 
ally, however, jivatman came to be understood largely as the individual entity transmi¬ 
grating from life to life which has appeared to many European interpreters as the 
nearest equivalent of the notion of the ‘soul’, but should rather be regarded as the 
equivalent of the Vedic tanu and the Upanisadic lihga or perhaps even of namaritpa, if 
we bear in mind that rupa does not necessarily refer to the material body of a being, but 
is, basically, its character made to some extent outwardly visible either by giving shape 
to a material body on the gross phenomenal level or appearing as a shape on any of the 
subtle phenomenal levels. 

The term jiva also occurs in Pali Buddhist texts where it mostly preserves the general 
meaning of ‘life’, but the tendency to individualise it makes itself felt when it denotes 
‘life-span’. It refers to the individual person only when it is mentioned in connection 
with the body. Jainism has gone further and has adopted the term for its well-defined 
composite and karmically stained individual entity on the phenomenal level which 
could therefore be called ‘soul’. It is capable of purification and can reach liberation 
from the round of rebirths, thereby becoming a siddha and preserving its individuality 
on the ultimate level as a free spirit for ever. 

Ail subsequent Hindu systems, in fact, only further elaborated conceptually and 
presented variations on the Upanisadic notions of personality, both with respect to its 
roots in, or existence (in the liberated state) on, the ultimate level and with regard to 
its phenomenal nature as a dynamic structural complex, constantly changing while 
transmigrating from life to life. The ultimate level force, usually referred to as brahman/ 
atman , may form its controlling core or essence, but it remains universal so that it is not 
the carrier of its individuality and remains untouched by the process of transmigration 
to which individual personalities are subjected. The individuality of a personality is 
determined or defined by the configuration of the inside of the personality structure 
which accounts for the different proportions of the universal capabilities and character 
features (‘deities’) in different individuals and may also be in some way preserved when 
the personality reaches perfection and is liberated on the ultimate level, except where 
this is categorically denied because of a strict monistic stance as is the case with the 
Advaita Vedanta school, best represented by Sankara. Here real existence is ascribed 
only to the universal brahman on the ultimate level, while the phenomenal personality 
and its experience of self-identity is proclaimed to be illusory and only a kind of 
temporary imposition on brahman. 

Nevertheless even Advaita Vedanta produced an elaborate theory of phenomenal 
personality as a complex structure of layers or sheaths (kosas), forming gross and subtle 
‘bodies’, one enveloping the other in the manner of a Russian doll. [6] The gross body 
(sthula sarira) is the outer sheath ‘made of food’ {annamaya kosa ), and it is a kind of 
petrified karma. The subtle phenomenal body ( suksma sarira ) is the transmigrating 
carrier of individuality, constantly undergoing changes as a result of karmic actions and 
also called character body (lihga sarira ); it consists of three sheaths, namely prana-, 
mano- and vijhanamaya kosas (layers made of life, mind and consciousness). The 
ultimate, though still illusory, layer-or sheath whose kernel is jivatman, is ‘made of bliss’ 
(anandamaya kosa ) |nd corresponds to the volitional body (karana sarira ) whcfee 
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actions, being carried out in ignorance of his true nature, keep man from experiencing 
the ultimate level as the unity of existence, consciousness and bliss ( [saccidananda ) 
which equals brahman. 

Illusory or not, this Advaitic scheme is certainly a coherent account of a functioning 
personality structure on all three levels. It is not necessary to go into detail with regard 
to the other Vedantic schools (which are often classified as theistic) other than to point 
out their different stances with respect to the ultimate status of individual personalities. 
In Ramanuja’s system of Visistadvaita or ‘qualified non-dualism’ individuals are not 
illusory, but real, although only as attributes of God, yet preserving a measure of 
individuality even in the state of liberation. In Madhva’s dualistic system Dvaita they 
are regarded as separate beings entirely distinct from God, but fully dependent on him 
both when incarnate and in the state of salvation. 

Perhaps the most elaborate, consistent and conceptually cleanest theory of personal¬ 
ity was developed by the classical system of Safikhya philosophy. It adopted as its 
central concept the term purusa, i.e. person, and it is a true philosophy of personalism 
(or personalistic pluralism) within the broader framework of a metaphysical dualism. 
The expression purusa goes back to the Vedas (RV 10,90) where it denotes the source 
of the universe and all living beings. Three fourths of this cosmic purusa remain 
transcendent (on the ultimate level), while with one fourth of himself he penetrates the 
earth and dwells in the hearts of beings. The expression purusa is also used in the sense 
of person or individual man (e.g. RV 97,4-5) and also in the general sense of man as 
a species or mankind, and it is linked with Brahma, the Supreme Being (e.g. AV 10,2). 
We have further seen how the term was used in the early Upanisads both for the 
empirical personality (the ‘person in the eye’) on the phenomenal level and for the 
perfected person ( uttama purusa ) on the ultimate level whether existing as a separate 
individual or reaching the undifferentiated state of atman. In the popular philosophy 
contained in and accompanying the epics the term purusa is used in a virtually 
indiscriminate way alongside Vedantic terminology, the uttama purusa being equal to 
brahman/dtman and the individual purusa to jivatman. 

It has been suggested that the Safikhya system of philosophy is foreshadowed and was 
developed from the Upanisadic personalistic trends reflected in the passages operating 
with the concept of purusa. [7] However, the atheistic character of Safikhya philosophy 
and its distinct dualism do not have predecessors or clearly recognisable germs in the 
Upanisads from which they could have evolved and, besides, traces of Safikhya type 
thinking can be identified both in Jainism and early Buddhism. It is therefore much 
more likely that there may have existed a school of thought outside the Vedic- 
Brahmanic-Upanisadic tradition from which eventually emerged the classical Safikhya 
system and in which also the Patanjala Yoga system (which precedes classical Safikhya) 
had found inspiration for its view of human personality. [8] 

Safikhya is a metaphysical dualism, because it postulates two distinct abstract 
principles, namely purusa (spirit) and prakrti (nature). In the concrete context of the 
world process Safikhya recognises the existence of a multiplicity of independent 
individual purusas (purusabahutvani) on the ultimate level and also in the state of final 
^freedom ( kaivalya ). They are uncreated and do not themselves create or act in any way. 
They are pure transcendental spirits whose exact nature remains undescribed in the 
classical text of the Slfikhya school (SK), but they are said to have the capacity (siddha) 
of witnessing ( saksitva ) and seeing ( drastrtva ), although not of acting ( akartrbhava ), and 
are therefore without any doubt coris'cious beings or personalities (SK 18-19) rather 
than ‘pure consciousnesses’. [9] 
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The complex empirical personalities on both the subtle and gross phenomenal levels 
are created for purusas, together with the whole multilevel universe, by prakrti each time 
she is being watched by them or by any one of them, their attention acting merely as 
a catalyst in the process. In this way the purusas only ‘illuminate’ their prakrtic 
personalities with the light of consciousness and, fascinated by the spectacle of the 
world process conjured up by prakrti, become so absorbed in it that their true 
independent ( kaivalya ) nature becomes totally obscured to them, somewhat in the 
manner of a spectator in a cinema who gets so involved in the actions on the screen that 
he identifies with the hero and temporarily forgets his own independent personality. 

What this means for the relation between the purusas and the phenomenal world is that 
it is not one of causal linkage, but one of catalytic association ( samyoga ) which lends the 
unconscious prakrtic processes the character of conscious actions (SK 20). The 
simulation of conscious processes on the prakrtic (phenomenal) level is enabled by the 
receptive and reflecting capacity of prakrti which emerges as her first evolute when she 
is activated by the catalytic presence and attention of purusas and it is called buddhi, best 
understood as ‘cognition, discrimination, intelligence’; although a cosmic force, it 
operates in the world only via individual beings, and a purusa, seeing himself perfectly 
reflected in it like in a mirror, mistakes his buddhi image for himself. (In the end it is 
also the discriminative feature of buddhi’ s reflective capacity which enables purusa to 
recognise his mistake and free himself from his identification with his prakrtic person¬ 
ality). 

Thus each purusa remains (ontologically) completely outside the world process (even 
before realising his true nature and freedom), and therefore also outside his own 
phenomenal personality which appears to be just a prakrtic ‘puppet’ enlivened by his 
attention, and it is only this prakrtic ‘puppet’ which transmigrates from life to life 
guided by the purusa’ s light of consciousness like a blind man, carrying on his shoulders 
a lame but seeing man (SK 21). The prakrtic ‘puppet’ or ‘blind man’, i.e. the 
phenomenal transmigrating personality, is eventually reabsorbed into prakrti when the 
respective purusa withdraws his attention from it and realises that he is an independent 
free spirit in the state of kaivalya. This ‘puppet’ or phenomenal personality which is the 
actual (empirical) person man deems himself to be is, according to Saftkhya as in any 
other system of Indian philosophy, again a complex, functioning structure. Its con¬ 
stituents are described as evolutes of prakrti, via her principle of separation and / 

individuation ( ahahkara ) and through the three attributive forces (punas) [10] which 
constitute her, along two lines. Out of sattva guna there emerge sets of conditions which 
manifest themselves on the subtle phenomenal level as cosmic forces of mental but 
impersonal character and which form, in innumerable individual structures, the mental 
faculties of beings. In the human personality, they appear to function as the mind 
(manas , which is the organ reflecting the consciousness of the purusa), the five cognitive 
(sensory) capacities ( buddhmdriyas ) and the five capacities for action (karmendriyas). 

[11] Out of tamas emerge five sets of gross phenomenal elements (tanmatras) which 
constitute the external world and its objects, including the material framework of the 
bodily organism for each person (SK 24-27). 

The personality complex is called in Sankhya also by a summary expression hhga or 
suksma lihga and it transmigrates, taking up bodies ‘produced by father and mother’ 

(SK 39—40). Within this complex manas, illuminated by purusa’ s consciousness via 
buddhi and individualised by ahahkara, represents the inner organ ( antahkarana ), and 
the two sets of capacities ( buddhmdriyas and karmendriyas) enable the contact with the 
external world (SK 32-35). Thus we have here the notion of a whole empirical-cum- 
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metaphysical personality on all three levels of reality. The ultimate level purusa corre¬ 
sponds in a way to the atman of the Upanisads , but has the individuality of the uttama 
purusa of some Upanisads. Ho source of purusas is ever mentioned, their multiplicity is 
assumed even before their involvement on phenomenal levels is contemplated and, of 
course, they also preserve their individuality when freed from any such involvement. 
The structural character of the constituents of the individual personality on the fine and 
gross phenomenal levels is enabled by prakrtV s ability to respond to individual purusa’ s 
attention individually through ahahkara and to mirror their individuality via buddhi on 
both levels, namely in their subtle body (suksmalihga) as well as in the body ‘produced 
by father and mother’. 

One can speculate that the Vedic expression tanii could well correspond to the term 
purusa both when ‘empty’ of cosmic forces ( devatas , and therefore on the threshold or 
in the state of immortality) and when ‘filled’ with them on the phenomenal level, except 
that purusas only imagine they are thus filled. Since Sartkhya insists on the multiplicity 
of individual purusas on the ultimate level even in the state of freedom when their 
phenomenal personalities have dissolved into prakrti , they must be somehow distinct 
from each other, perhaps by their internal structural configuration, as was suggested in 
the case of tanii. 

Turning to Buddhism we find that the early Buddhist approach to the problem of 
personality in the Pali sources is highly pragmatic and is dealt with virtually only in 
connection with the teaching on liberation. In that context it is only the phenomenal 
personality which is analysed into its subtle and gross phenomenal constituents in order 
to show that none of them can be regarded as an individual’s true T (aham) or ‘self 
(atta). These constituents are described as five groups or ‘aggregates’ ( khandhas ) of 
attachment (pahcupdddnakkhandha). [12] 

As a whole, the personality is frequendy referred to by the compound expression 
known already from the Upanisads, namely namarupa, which is a functioning and 
complex psychophysical unit operating and subjectively experienced on both the subtle 
and the gross phenomenal level. Its subtle part is often called namakaya (‘mental body’) 
and represents the individual personality structure or the character of the person. Its 
four constituents ( arupino khandha ) are the aggregates of empirical consciousness 
( vinnana ); volitional processes (sahkharas) which include urges, instincts, tendencies, 
inclinations, desires, decision making and aspirations; perceptual and conceptual pro¬ 
cesses (sauna), i.e. sensory and mental activities; and feelings ( vedana ) of a pleasant, 
unpleasant and neutral kind. Its gross part is the ‘aggregate of form’ ( rupa khandha) 
called rupakqya (‘form body’) and it is the material organism composed of the familiar 
gross phenomenal elements. It is discarded on death (cf. D 15 = PTS II, p. 62). All 
these constituents are obviously impersonal processes experienced by individuals as 
their capabilities and capacities. Although these constituents cannot be referred to, in 
the manner of the Vedas , as cosmic intelligences (devatas), they are nevertheless 
universal phenomena ( dhammas ) shared by all; they are more or less the same in the 
experience of different individuals, except for their intensity and mutual proportional 
configuration which accounts for the differences in character of the individual personal¬ 
ities. 

When the rupakaya is discarded, namakaya ‘rolls on’ and is sometimes called, in its 
discamate state, gandhabba, especially when seeking ‘entry into womb’, i.e. a new 
rebirth in the material world (M 38 = PTS I, p. 266). (Even in its discamate state the 
namakaya or gandhabba appears, of course, also on the subtle level, as a shape, i.e. a 
riipa, albeit one devoid of gross phenomenal elements.) It is clearly the transmigrating 
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carrier of the personality features and of the character of the individual, although it 
cannot be regarded as anything like a permanent and unchanging ‘soul’ or an abiding 
‘self when incarnate in the material body ( rupakaya ). However, it certainly accounts for 
a person’s continuity from life to life. 

The terminology in the Pali Canon is not fully systematised and fixed and one can 
see that in specific instances other terms than the above ones are used to pinpoint the 
special coordinating force or factor which structures impersonal mental processes into 
a functioning personality. They are: manas, citta, vinnana, and also purisa or puggala 
(Skt. purusa and pudgala). 

The term manas (mind; also mana, mano ) belongs, as the instrument of conceptual 
cognition, to the group of sahha khandha and coordinates within it the perceptual 
processes derived from the activity of the five senses. This coordinating power, and the 
capacity to reflect the external world as a meaningful whole, gives it a central position 
and this enables it to be viewed as designating, on occasions, the whole personality or 
character of man. In this context it is supplemented and elucidated by citta (mind, 
‘heart’, character) which also often stands for man’s character. [13] 

The expression vinnana, normally denoting the aggregate of (empirical) conscious¬ 
ness, sometimes includes the wider meaning of manas or citta (S XII = PTS II, p. 95), 
which of course includes the ‘unconscious’ parts of mind, so that it too can stand for 
‘personality’ or ‘character’. It further appears in the chain of ‘dependent origination’ 
(paticcasamuppada ) where it is the precondition of the appearance of namarupa and is 
itself conditioned by the aggregate of volitions (sahkhara khandha ), at the same time 
being the permeating element of all other khandhas (S XII, 1,2 = PTS II, p. 4; S XII, 
56 = PTS III, p. 61). These are all instances of describing the complex dynamism of the 
functioning personality structure. Sometimes vihhaha is used in this context as a 
covering term for the transmigrating personality instead of gandhabba, e.g. when it is 
said that if vinnana did not enter a mother’s womb, a new namarupa would not arise 
in it (D 15 = PTS II, p. 63). Later canonical works invented a new qualifying term for 
the discamate consciousness between two incarnations, namely ‘linking consciousness’ 
(patisandhi vinnana, see Pm 1,1,4 = PTS I, p. 52). Another reference to vinnana after 
bodily death occurs with respect to arahatship. When a person reaches liberation, his 
vihhaha can no longer be encountered by samsaric beings, including gods such as 
Mara, because it does not establish itself anywhere within it (S IV, 3, 3 = PTS I, p. 122; 
SXXII,87 = PTS III, p. 124). It is not said, however, that his vihhaha vanishes. 

The expressions purisa and puggala occur throughout the Pali Canon, meaning 
‘person’, ‘man’ and occasionally also a being on any plane of existence. In the case of 
puggala also the meaning ‘character’ occurs, particularly in Abhidhamma texts. Both of 
these expressions indicate the recognition, in early Buddhism, of the existence of a 
living complex entity, an individual being ( satta ) or person, although its precise nature 
is never fully revealed. A person or being as such, it is maintained, cannot be 
apprehended, only its constituents can, and the term is used for them when they 
function as a structure, just as a chariot, as such, cannot be apprehended, only its parts 
can, and the term ‘chariot’ is used when these parts ‘are righdy set’ (S V,10 = PTS I, 
p. 135). In a similar way an enlightened one cannot be apprehended, but his attributes 
can while he is still alive, namely his body and his qualities as a perfect teacher full of 
compassion and wisdom, although their ‘right setting’ is beyond grasp. In the case of 
a chariot, the ‘right setting’ of parts (creating a structure out of a heap of materials) is 
obviously done by the craftsman*-the chariot, as such, is therefore present in his mind 
as an idea. In the case of a being or person, the structuring factor which ‘sets’ * the 
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khandhas ‘right’ cannot be pinpointed (it cannot be tanha , craving, for that is only its 
moving force on the phenomenal level). A person or being, enlightened or not, simply 
cannot be apprehended and is ‘unfathomable’. 

The concept of a being or a person is thus a bridge to understand, as far as it is at 
all possible, the status of a liberated one (whether a Buddha, an arahat or a bodhisatta), 
referred to also by normal terms for a person or a being, with an added qualification, 
as sappurisa , mahapurisa, uttamapurisa and mahasattva to distinguish him from an 
unliberated one. The most important term for the liberated person, however, is 
tathagata (‘thus gone’ or ‘thus arrived’). The question is: does this term refer to an 
enlightened one only during his lifetime or can one speak about a particular tathagata 
also after his bodily death? If this question is to be answered, it has to be done without 
resorting to any of the four predicates associated with it in the texts, namely that he 
then ‘is’, ‘is not’, ‘is and is not’ and ‘neither is nor is not’. 

There has been a tendency in some quarters to interpret this refusal to make a 
categorical statement about the status of the enlightened ones as non-existence or 
nothingness. [14] In brushing aside these four propositions, however, the texts certainly 
do not allow the status of a tathagata to be construed as being one of nothingness, 
rather they indicate that it is nothing that can be conceived by normal human cognitive 
faculties, because it is '’deep, immeasurable, hard to fathom like the great ocean ’ (M 
72 = PTS I, pp. 487—488). This is an undeniably positive statement about the status of 
a tathagata in transcendence by way of a comparison (at a time when the ocean would 
indeed have been an unexplored and unfathomable element). The later development of 
the Theravada thought tends to ignore it or confuses it with the concept of nibbana , 
virtually denying the validity of any notion of a tathagata, let alone of a multiplicity of 
tathagatas, on the ultimate (nibbanic) level. Some other schools on the other hand, such 
as Sarvastivada, and later particularly the Mahayana ones, built the whole edifice of 
their doctrines on the notion of multiple tathagatas arranged in families of transcen¬ 
dental cosmic Buddhas with retinues of Bodhisattvas, each of them having distinct 
attributes of perfect qualities in different configurations, often symbolically expressed in 
the iconographic features of their depictions, thereby enabling their individuality to be 
recognised} at least by proxy (via artistic creation), also on the phenomenal level. 

The explicit recognition of the existence of personality as a continuous structural 
process which carries along the individuality of beings on the phenomenal and ultimate 
levels alike, albeit by correspondingly different attributive means, may have been 
impeded in early schools of Buddhist thought by the fact that the notion of personality 
was undeservedly linked to the Upanisadic notion of ‘self or the core of personality 
( atman/atta ). This metaphysical notion of a universal essence of the whole of reality 
(identical with brahman) as well as of individual things and beings came to be construed 
also'as the individual self and equated misleadingly not only with the notion of the 
individual ‘soul’ ( atman , jmatman), but also with personality or person as such or even 
with the notion of a being ( sattva ), not only in early Theravada scriptures and later 
commentaries, but also in modem interpretations of early Buddhism. One encounters, 
for example, the term ‘Self-like “person” ’, whatever that may be, with a consequent 
denial of the validity of the concept of person on the ultimate level on account of the 
anatta doctrine. [15] 

There was only one school, belonging to the Vatslputriya tradition, which bravely 
attempted in the 3rd century BC to formulate a concept of person not confused with the 
notion of its essence or inner self .(dtman/atta). It used for it the term pudgala/ 
puggala and was therefore called Pudgalavada. This school seems to have postulated the 
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full existence or reality of the individual person which could not be grasped as such and 
could not be fully explained in the context of the five khandhas. It could not be 
conceived as being either different from the khandhas or identical with them; neither 
was it seen as existing within them or outside of them. On reaching nirvana/nibbana, the 
personality of a being would experience total transformation, while retaining its status 
as a person. Ineffable to the ordinary mind, puggala or the person as such was fully 
understood only by the enlightened ones. [16] 

Within the prevailing trend of Abhidharmic impersonalism which failed to dis¬ 
tinguish or to disentangle the concept of self ( atman/atta ) from that of person (purusa/ 
purisa and pudgalaJpuggala ) the thesis of the Pudgalavada school was regarded as a 
heresy and petered out after a few centuries in which Mahayana doctrines gradually 
gained ascendency. Thus failed the only attempt within the Buddhist tradition to clarify 
conceptually the issue of personality and no other school has ever dared to take it up 
again. The issue does, of course, fall under the heading of unprofitable questions from 
the Buddhist point of view, because preoccupation with it does not enhance the task of 
pursuing liberation. To formulate theories of personality is basically a philosophical 
preoccupation which is not what Buddhist tradition, with its soteriological thrust, seeks 
to do. It may also be regarded as a legitimate concern of historians of religious thought 
to try to formulate such theories in modem terms when interpreting the teachings of 
different traditions from the outside, as it were, even if a fully fledged and generally 
acceptable theory of personality, against which doctrines of various systems could be 
measured, cannot be easily arrived at. The fact that we have not got such a theory in 
modem Western thought highlights, in a way, the early Buddhist texts’ stance that the 
issue is deep, unfathomable and can be understood only by the enlightened ones. 

This is no reason, however, for giving it tip, but in pursuing this line of research into 
various traditions or schools within one tradition without having a clear modem theory 
for comparison, one should avoid adopting the stance of one of the studied schools to 
refute other stances with it. [17] Another way of interpreting a certain teaching is to do 
so purely from within it and on its own terms. This may be an excellent way of 
elucidating that particular teaching as long as external attempts to explain it on 
philosophical grounds are not being refuted on the basis of that same internal view¬ 
point. [18] Academic analysis and evaluation must remain independent of internal 
criteria of studied systems. 

In conclusion I think one can say, from the vantage point of philosophy and the 
history of religious thought, that the Indian tradition was aware, in very early stages of 
its development, of the fact that human personality is, expressed in modem terms, a 
complex, functioning and fluid structure, and that it was struggling with terminology to 
express it, as is shown by the variety of terms used for personality as a whole and for 
its parts and functions. The structural continuity of personality is understood as 
persisting through all its changes and preserving the continuous existence of individu¬ 
als, without a permanent individual essence being ascribed to them, in the course of 
successive lives on the phenomenal levels of existence and even into the absolute level 
(with the possible exception of the late Theravada view and the notable exception of 
radical Advaitism). The essence of beings being changeable, it represents what is known 
as character (what they actually are or appear to be at a particular time) and it is 
determined by the kind of existence the individual’s volitional dynamism has been 
embracing. This volitional drive affects the structural configuration of the individual’s 
mentality which is thereby internally adjusted and ‘filled’ with corresponding character¬ 
istics, which in turn irpprint themselves on his phenomenal appearance. This accounts 
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for the generally held Indian belief in transmigration across the boundaries of species 
and on subhuman and superhuman planes of existence. The individual being’s voli¬ 
tional dynamism may also choose a course during which he will acquire perfect 
characteristics and which will eventually raise him onto the absolute level to be ‘filled 5 
with (nirvanic or ‘atmic/brahmic’) essence of perfection. 

This concept of beings represents the opposite view to that of Thomistic philosophy 
according to which the essence of beings is eternally fixed and (stemming from God’s 
plan before the act of creation) precedes their existence, while in a wider sense the Indian 
view endorses the existentialist dictum that existence precedes essence. 

Karel Werner, Department of Religious Studies, School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London, UK 

NOTES 

[1] Some materials and conclusions in this article are based on or derived from the following three 
previous research papers of mine: Werner, Karel (1978) The Vedic concept of human person¬ 
ality and its destiny. Journal of Indian Philosophy . 5, pp. 275-289; Werner, Karel (1986) 
Personal identity in the Upanisads and Buddhism, in: Victor C. Hayes (Ed.) Identity Issues and 
World Religions . Selevted Proceedings of the Fifteenth Congress of the International Association for the 
History of Religions , (Bedford Park: Australian Association fo the Study of Religions at Sturt 
Campus) pp. 24-33; Werner, Karel (1988) Indian concepts of human personality in relation to 
the doctrine of the soul, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society , No. 1, pp. 73-97. For detailed 
references and more extensive argumentation at least the first and the third paper should be 
consulted. 

[2] Driesch, Hans (1929) Grundprobleme der Psychologies 2nd edn; previously also in: Philosophic des 
Organischen ,(1909; 2nd edn, 1921), and Leib und Seele (1916; 2nd edn, 1920). 

[3] Cf. Parrinder, Geoffrey (1973) Indestructible Soul . The Nature of Man and Life after Death in 
Indian Thought (London). 

[4] Tanu is often translated as ‘body’ like rupa, but both really mean the recognisable ‘shape* and are 
used also for the appearance (‘subtle bodies’) of gods and other beings in higher spheres of 
existence. Cf. entries in: Grassmann, H. (1873) Worterbuch zum Rig-Veda (Leipzig). 

[5] atma ekah sanrietat trayam , i.e. *atman being one [is nevertheless] this triad’ (BU 1.6.3.) Immortal 
life {prana ) manifested in breath would appear here to be used still as a synonym for atman in 
reminiscence of its original meaning ‘breath’. 

[6] This theory goes back at least to Taittirtya Upanisad. Cf. Werner, Karel (1986) Yoga and the 
old Upanisads, in: Peter Connolly (Ed.) Perspectives on Indian Religion: Papers in Honour of Karel 
Werner , (Delhi: Satguru) pp. 1-8. 

[7] Cf. JOHNSTON, E. H. (1974) Early Sdmkhya, An Essay on its Historical Development according to the 
Texts (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass) (1956) (1st edn, 1937). 

[8] Cf. Zimmer, Heinrich (1956) Philosophies of India, (New York: Meridian) pp. 280-332. 

[9] As Larson would have us believe, see: Larson, G. J. (1969) Classical Sdmkhya (Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass) and also the introduction: Larson, G. J. & Bhattacharya, R. S. (1987) Sdmkhya, 

A Dualist Tradition in Indian Philosophy {Encyclopedia of Indian Philosophies IV) (Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass) Cf. the review of the latter: Werner, Karel (1988) Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, pp. 429-30. 

[10] That is, sattva, rajas and tamas (purity, energy and inertia) and they figure also in epic philosophy, 
some post-classical systems of philosophy and in popular religious thought. 

[11] These can be circumscribed as capacities for communicating (speech, etc.), handling things, 
moving from place to place, bodily metabolism (intake of food and emptying) and procreation 
(through sexual activity). 

[12] Passages and statements relevant to the analysis of personality in early Buddhism occur in many 
discourses in the Pali Canon and are so numerous that references to only some of them are given 
in the text of this article. Further references can easily be found in the PTS Dictionary under 
individual Pali expressions (given here.in brackets). 

[13] Cf. useful references and interpretations in the PTS Dictionary under mano & mana(s) and ciua, « 
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cetOy cetasa ; citta , being the past participle of the verb tint denotes "that which has been thought, 
i.e. put together by mental activities’, i.e. ‘heart’, character; cf. Ml9 — PTS I, p. 115. 

[14] Cf. Welbon, Guy Richard (1968) The Buddhist Nirvana and its Western Interpreters (University 
of Chicago Press, London), for some negative interpretations of nirvana which imply cessation of 
existence and therefore of individual beings. Positive views of nirvana which imply the complete 
disappearance of the personalities of the enlightened ones come close to the radical Advaitic 
interpretation of the Upanisadic brahman/dtman/jxvatman which accounts for the accusation of 
Sankara’s 'brahman- only’ doctrine as being ‘crypto Buddhist’. 

[15] The artificially created expression ‘selflike person’ hardly fits the notion of purusa/purisa and 
certainly not puggala as Harvey would have it in his book: Harvey, Peter (1995) The Selfless 
Mind: Personality , Consciousness and Nirvana in Early Buddhism (London: Curzon) p. 34. 

[16] Cf. Conze, Edward (1962) Buddhist Thought in India (Allen & Unwin, London) pp. 122-132. 

[17] As does, for example: Collins, Steven (1982) Selfless Persons. Imagery and Thought in Theravada 
Buddhism (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press). He interprets the issue fully in the light of 
late Theravada developments; cf. Werner, (1988), note 9. Others advocate some form of the 
Upanisadic dtman doctrine as implicit in Buddhist teachings, as does P£rez-Rem6n, JOAQUiN 
(1980) Self and Non-Self in Early Buddhism (The Hague: Mouton). 

[18] As does Peter Harvey when referring to Pudgalavadins and selectively dealing with some points 
in: Werner, (1988), note 1, paras. 4.17 and 13.9-10. However, his positive insistence that ‘the 
only way a thathagata can remain different from “other” thathagatas and nibbana is by keeping his 
constructed personality factors going’ oversteps the mark of internal evidence in early texts 
(although being in agreement with later views of the Theravada and some other schools which 
may have influenced Sankara). But in many other respects his systematically written book is a 
great step forward in the discussion of the issues listed in its full title and it is an indispensable 
handbook for any future research into them. 
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The Self and the Person as Treated in some 
Buddhist Texts [1] 


MITCHIKO ISHIGAMI-IAGOLNITZER 


Abstract The theme of our conference is “The Concept of a Person”. One of the most 
original attitudes of the Buddha towards this problem was to have dissuaded his followers from 
clinging to the concept of “person”. The word “person” in Pali is puggala (— individual), 
which represents in early middle Indian dialect puthakala, a derivation of Sanskrit: prithak 
(— prith or prath 4- anc = separately, one by one). [2] Puggala means person or man, an 
individual as opposed to a group. Its equivalent in Sanskrit is pudgala, which means a 
personal entity or an individual. If there were any unique and permanent substance unifying 
this personal entity, it would be the self or the soul, attan in Pali and atman in Sanskrit. The 
self and the person are closely related to each other. I will trace the evolution of these two notions 
as treated in some Buddhist texts, firstly in the primitive basic Buddhist texts in verse or in 
short sentences, secondly in the prose part of some sutras and finally in later developed 
Mahayana Buddhist texts. Then I will confront these notions with the experience of their 
followers, by taking the example of Zen master Dogen (1200-1253). 


I. Primitive Buddhist Texts. Theragatha, Therigatha, Dhammapada, Sutta- 
tiipata (5th-3rd Centuries BC) 

The most ancient and basic Buddhist texts were composed in verse or in short 
sentences so as to be easily memorised. They communicate the vivid and practical 
teaching of the Buddha, whose aim was above all to help the salvation of men, by 
avoiding time-consuming metaphysical reflections. 

These texts state firstly that men cling to what they consider as “I” or “mine”, and 
are troubled by the attachments that the Buddha advises them to abandon. The 
Suttanipata (collection of sutras ) 756 observes that men take for self what is not self and 
cling to “name and form” (namarupa). According to the Theragatha 575 (The Older 
Monks’ verses), “Stupid men consider their body as theirs”. The “name and form” and 
the “body” mentioned here designate a person, an individual being composed of five 
aggregates: rupa (material form, four elements: earth, water, fire, air, and six organs), 
vedana (physical and mental sensations), samjha (perceptions), samskara (mental for¬ 
mations) and vijhana (consciousness). 

In the Samyutta-nikaya I (the grouped short sutras ) the nun Vajra refuses to answer 
ontological questions, as coming from Mara (the Devil) about “being” (sattva), such as: 
who made him, where his maker is, from where he emerged, where he is going to after 
his death. 

‘Being’! Why do you harp upon that word? 

Among false opinions^iVlara, have you strayed. 

Mere bundle of conditioned factors, this! 

0955-2367/97/010037-09 © 1997 Carfax Publishing Ltd 
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No ‘being’ can be here discerned to be. 

For just as, when the parts are rightly set, 

The word ‘chariot’ arises. 

So does our usage agree to say: 

“ ‘A being’! when the aggregates are there.” [3] 

Other verses of die Samyutta-nikdya say: 

Knowing that each of these elements is neither “me”, nor “mine”, 

Man detaches himself from the clinging. 

He obtains peace of heart 
And freedom from bondage. [4] 

The Therigdtha (the verses of older nuns) 101 says: 

Considering as not Self the formed things, which emerge from a cause 
and perish, 

I abandoned all desires, and I became pure and calm. [5] 

The primitive Buddhist texts dissuade men from confusing the self and the phenomenal 
person. The Buddha himself did not answer the question of Vacchagotta as to whether 
the atman exists. [6] The primitive Theravada schools interpreted this question in 
various ways. Some of them (Sautrantikas, Vatslputriyas and others), in order to 
explain transmigration ( samsara ), supposed a temporal existence of pudgala, which they 
consider as the self. Others, such as the Sarvastivadins, denied the existence of the self 
or atman and at the present time the Theravadins of Sri Lanka follow this traditional 
line. [7] 

According to Rahula Walpola, a monk of Sri Lanka and author of L’Enseignement du 
Bouddha (Paris, Ed. du Seuil, 1961), behind the five aggregates composing an individ¬ 
ual there is no substance such as “I”, “atman” or the “self’. Following the doctrine of 
“dependent origination”, everything is conditioned, relative and interdependent. The 
famous three verses of the Dhammapada say: 

All compounded things are impermanent. ( Sabbe sankhara anicca.) 

All compounded things are dukkha. {Sabbe sankhara dukkha .) 

All dharmas are without Self. {Sabbe dhamma anatta) (in Pali) [8] 

“That is to say, following the teaching of the Theravada,” writes Walpola, “there is no 
self, either in the individual {puggala ), or in the dhamma (things conditioned or 
not)”. [9] For him attan {attd in nominative) in early Buddhist texts means only 
“oneself’ and has no metaphysical meaning of the self. 

Hajime Nakamura, in his Jiga to muga (The Self and without Self) [10] quotes two 
groups of verses concerning “oneself 5 . The first group concerns a positive oneself. 

The Dhammapada, advises man to defend and govern himself well (157), to make 
himself his own master (160) or his “refuge” (236, 238), and to take care of his own 
duty (166). The Samyutta-nikdya and the Udana claim: 

By looking around in all directions with my thought, 

I did not find anything dearer than attan {piyataram attana). 
v Also attd is dear for others. . 

Therefore who loves attan {attakamo) must not harm others. [11] 

In the second group the Buddha is said to have controlled, trained and conquered 
himself. [12] So Nakamura supposes thawhere are two sorts of selves: the ideal self that 
the saints realise and the ordinary man’s egotistic self, subject to desires and to tor- 
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ments. [13] Candraklrti explained this, in his Prasannapada, by saying that the teaching 
of the Buddha is gradual and adapted to his audience. That is why the Buddha spoke 
of “oneself’ as a conventional notion to simple men and taught non-existence of the self 
to men clinging to their ego , and the Middle Way (the truth is between self and 
non-self) to those capable of penetrating his teaching. [14] 


II. Dissection of the Person in the Prose Part of Some Sutras : Sarnyutta- 
nikaya, Majjhima-nikdya, Milindapanha, Agama and Abhidharma-kodha- 
bhasya (3rd Century BC-4th Century ad) 

The prose part of the Buddhist sutras (composed later to explain the primitive verses) 
repeats, in order to deliver men from their attachment to any phenomenon, that all 
things and acts are composed of the five aggregates which emerge and perish and that 
none of them is the self. [15] 

To show the inexistence of a phenomenal self (person), they used an analytical 
method, called “ zheqiongguan ” in Chinese or “ shakukiigan ” in Japanese, [16] which 
consists in dissecting a thing into its components, then in showing its lack of identity 
with each component and in concluding its nominal and unreal existence (vacuity). 

We can see some examples of this method in some Pali texts. The first set of 
examples of a lute as well as of an oil lamp and of a Pithy tree are in the Samyutta- 
nikaya (Grouped short sutras). The example of a cow is in the Majjhima-nikdya 
(Collection of middle length sutras). The third set of examples are in the Milindapanha 
(Milinda’s questions): the chariot, the flame of an oil-lamp and milk which turns into 
curds. 

1. In the Samyutta-nikaya IV (Section 165) the Buddha advises a monk to see the 
person as impermanent. [17] Then he takes an example of a rajan ( raja, nominative, 
king) who, charmed by the sound of a lute, breaks it into its parts to find it and is 
disappointed. In the same way a monk who investigates the body, feelings, perceptions, 
meqtal formations and the consciousness will not find anything of “I”, “I am” or 
“mine”. [18] 

2. In the chapter Nandakovadasutta of the Majjhima-nikdya [19], the master Nan- 
daka asks nuns if the five senses and the mental organ, their six objects and six 
corresponding states of consciousness are permanent, as well as the oil, the wick, the 
flame and the light of an oil-lamp, and the root, the trunk, the branches and the foliage 
of a Pithy tree. Their answer is in the negative. Finally he quotes a case of a clever cattle 
butcher who dissects a cow with a sharp knife, without spoiling the flesh inside and the 
outer hide, and takes out the tendons, sinews and ligaments. He compares the knife to 
a noble intuitive wisdom which analyses the six internal and the six external sense fields 
to take away defilements, fetters and bonds. 

3. In the Milindapanha [20] (Milinda’s questions), Nagasena, a Buddhist master, 
says to the Bactrian king Menandros who reigned during the 2nd century bc, in the 
North-West of India: “Nagasena is only a name, since no person is found”. [21] The 
king asks him who the agent of actions is. The master asks him if the hair, the head, 
the hairs of the body, the nails, the teeth, the skin, the flesh, the sinews, the bones, 
the marrow, the kidneys, the heart, the liver, the membranes, the spleen, the lungs, the 
intestines, the mesentary, the stomach, the excrement, the bile, the phlegm, the pus, the 
blood, the sweat, the fat, the tears* the serum, the saliva, the mucus, the synovic fluid, 
the urine or the brain in the head are Nagasena. Is Nagasena material shape, feelihg. 
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perception, the habitual tendencies, or is he separate from these five aggregates? The 
king says no, but cannot believe that Nagasena does not exist and wonders if he is 
telling a lie. 

Then Nagasena asks the king about the chariot in which he came. Is each of its 
components, the pole, the axle, the wheels, the body, the flag pole, the yoke, the reins, 
the goad, the chariot? Are all of these parts the chariot? Is the chariot apart from these 
parts? The king says no. Then Nagasena says: “the chariot is only a sound” and 
wonders if the king lies. So the king is obliged to admit that “the chariot exists (merely) 
as a name”. Then Nagasena concludes that “according to the highest meaning, the 
person is not found here” and quotes the verses of the nun Vajra that we have seen 
already: 

Just as when the parts are rightly set, 

The word “chariot” is spoken. 

So when there are the aggregates, 

It is the convention to say ‘being’. [22] 

Next day Nagasena refutes the Greek concept of person presented by three Greeks 
(Antiochos etc.) as the life principle (jiva) or the breath ( vata , wind), atman (Skt) or 
attan (Pali) corresponding to the Greek atmos breath or wind giving life to the 
body. [23] He refuses also to consider the consciousness ( vijhana , Skt) as a unifying 
principle of the human being, because for him it is only a mental organ which discerns 
phenomena experimentally. 

According to the Samyutta-nikaya II, 94—95, [24] the Buddha prefers his disciples to 
consider the body as himself rather than the mind, because the body persists for one 
years or a hundred years, but what we call thought, mind or consciousness “arises as 
one thing, ceases as another, by night or by day” as a monkey seizes one bough after 
another. This is a viewpoint radically different from the Cartesian cogito, ergo sum (I 
think, therefore I exist.) 

The Majjhima-nikaya I notes that the Buddha considered as “lacking in reason” the 
viewpoint supposing the existence of the atman, because it cannot be found. [25] 

Concerning the identity of a man whose rebirth takes place after his death, Nagasena 
says: “hens not the same and he is not another”. [26] He is as a baby grown up into 
an adult, as a flame of an oil lamp in each moment, and as milk turned into curds, then 
into butter and into ghee. [27] 

And finally appeared the anatta or andtman thesis, the thesis of the non-existence of 
the self in Agama in Sanskrit [28], which Vasubandhu will quote later in the Chapter 
against the thesis of the Self (Atmavadapratisedhaprakarana Skt, Powopin, in Chinese 
Hagdhin , in Japanese) of his Abhidharmakosha bhasya. (ca. AD 4th century). [29] 

The Buddha is said to have preached as follows for Brahman Badari: 

Neither sentient being nor atman do exist (nastiha sattva atma ca). 

Only exists the Law of dependent origination, that is to say the twelve 
links. 

When I think in detail of all the world of aggregates, 
the person doesn’t exist, (pudgalo nopalabhyate.) 
r I consider already that their inside is void. 

Their outside is also void. [30] 

Let us note that Mahayana Buddhists consider that this Law of dependent origination 
is void of substance, i.e. has no actual existence in itself, even though phenomena take 
place in accordance with it. 
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III. Mahayana Texts: Vajracchedika prajnaparamita sutra, Madhyamaka- 
shastra, Mahaparinirvana sutra (in the South edition in Chinese) 

The Vajracchedika prajndparamita sutra (sutra of perfect wisdom which cuts as a 
thunderbolt or a diamond), called the Diamond sutra , belongs to the group of about 
forty Prajnaparamitd sutras. It insists on the vacuity of all phenomena and is one of the 
most ancient Mahayana texts. 

Starting from the orthodox doctrine of anatta, “the sutra develops the consequence 
of saying all things are void of self’. [31] In this sutra it is said: 

He is not to be called a Bodhisattva in whom the perception of a self or a being 
would take place, or the perception of living principle or a person. [32] 

According to Edward Conze, the “self’ ( atman) is “the supposed centre around which 
our own belongings are organised.” A “being” ( sattva ) is a separate individual. The 
living principle or soul (jiva) is the “vivifying and unifying force within each organism”. 
A “person” (pudgala) is a “being”, that is “looked at from the outside, as a social 
entity”. [33] 

The sutra says also: 

The Tathagata teaches, “selfless are all dharmas, insubstantial, without a living 
principle, without personality”. [34] 

Nagarjuna (ca. 150-250 ad [35], who gave a theoretical foundation to Mahayana 
Buddhism, treated this problem in chapter XVIII Examination of the self (Atmapanksha) 
and in some other chapters of his Madhyamaka-karika (The Stanzas of the Middle). 
[36] 

At the beginning of the 7th century, Candraklrti comments on it in his Prasannapada 
Madhyamakavritti (Commentary on the Treatise of the Middle in Clear Terms), [37] 
quoting the Aryathatagataguhyasutra as words of the Buddha. 

Not to give birth to the self, the “being”, the soul, the individual (pudgala) and 
the false viewpoint, is to understand the false viewpoint on the personality, 
and this is the vacuity. [38] 

And he demonstrates, in his commentary to Chapter XXII, The Examination of the 
Tathagata , that pudgala (person) does not exist even-if one examines it in five ways. [39] 
The theories of atman and anatman are both “skilful ways” ( upayah ) to save ordinary 
men from errors. Neither atman nor anatman are the truth. This is the point of view of 
Kumarajlva, translator of the Madhyamaka-shastra into Chinese, and of Candraklrti, 
commentator on the Madhyamaka-karika. 

Guy Bugault explains clearly Nagarjuna’s work in his L’Inde pense-t-elle?: 

Everything that comes into existence results from a combination of conditions 
and this rule suffers no exception.... Nagarjuna asks only to be shown * what 
comes to existence (ch. 1), what transmigrates (ch. 16), in short the subject 
which becomes’. But such an identity, when one searches for it in living beings 
(sattva) or in things (bhaba and also dharma), is unthinkable or cannot be 
found. The being in question vanishes under the acuteness of the look. In a 
sense, is nirvana, anything else? His dialectical virtuosity is itself merely 
upaya-kaushalya, a therapeutic skilfulness. [40] 

After the Madhyamaka school (Madhyamika), those practising Yoga (Yogacara, formed 
the “doctrine of consciousness only’ (vijnapti-mdtrata). [41] Following their experience 
during concentration (samadhi), their consciousness perceived images without senses. 
They thought that all experiences came from the inner consciousness which they call 
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alaya-vijhana, receptacle (or grain) which conserves and carries karman, heritage, 
memory and character, and which are nevertheless void of substance. 

Vasubandhu accepted this doctrine, and developed the theory of Tathagatagarbha 
(the womb or embryo of Tathagata = the Buddha) which means the possibility of 
becoming a “Buddha” (p.p. of budh = to wake up, to understand, therefore the enlight¬ 
ened one) [42] and the theory of the Buddha Nature. (He wrote the Treatise on the 
Buddha Nature in the 4th century AD.) 

The Tathagatagarbha theory was developed in the Mahayana Parinirvantt sutra 
relating the death of the Buddha. [43] The South edition of its Chinese translation 
insists on the permanent and imperishable nature of Tathagata and calls it “the self” 
causing some confusion with the atman. 

One preaches that all the dharmas are without Self, but it doesn’t mean no 
existence of the Self. Who is the Self? If a dharma is substantial, true, constant, 
a chief, a support and if its nature does not change, one names it the Self. [44] 

“The self’ in the heart of living beings is called Tathagatagarbha: 

The Self is the Tathagata and garbha. All beings have the Buddha Nature. It 
is the Self. This Self is hidden originally, covered always by innumerable 
desires. That is why they cannot see it. [45] 

It is the Buddha Nature or Nirvana, “Nirvana being without self and free, one names 
it the Great Self’. In China they call it also “the True Self ’ and distinguish it from an 
“illusory self”. [46] 

It seems to be a return to the atman (or Brahman), but this Great Self, for Mahayana 
Buddhists, is only a conventional name, given to reality void of substance, which is 
Vacuity and Nirvana. 


IV. Confrontation with practice 

The exercise of Zen consists in sitting as Buddha to discover the Buddha Nature in us, 
in realising the enlightenment and in deepening this experience. While studying the 
Shdbogehzo zuimonki (notes taken by Ejo while listening to the oral teaching of Dogen) 
(written in 1234/5-8), the Gakudo ydjin shu (Pieces of advice for the study of the Way) 
(1234) and the Shdbdgenzo of the Zen master Dogen, who read all these Buddhist texts 
and founded a Zen monks’ community, we notice that he practised and taught to his 
disciples the fundamental teachings of the Buddha as well as the developed theory of 
the Self. 

Ejo notes in his Shdbdgenzo zuimonki that his master repeatedly recommended to 
disciples to free themselves from their attachment to the idea of “I”, “me” or “mine”, 
by contemplating the impermanence of phenomena. [47] Dogen writes in his 
Gakuddydjinshiu: 

If this idea of “I” emerges, sit down calmly and observe. Among what we 
possess inside and outside of our body, what can be considered as originally 
ours? We receive our body, hair and skin from our parents. Their red and 
r white drops [48] are, from beginning to the end, void of substance. So they are 
not us. The hearty the volition, the consciousness, the wisdom, the breath 
which we breathe in and out and which maintains our life, what are they 
finally? They are not us. [49] 

He applies thus the method of dissection as in other Buddhist texts. 
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In the tome Genjokdan (The truth accomplished now) (1233) of the Shobogenzo 3 
Ddgen sums up his teaching in the famous formula: 


Learning the Buddha’s way is learning who is the Self. 

Learning who is the Self is to forget ourselves. [50] 

To forget ourselves is to be enlightened by ten thousand dhamias . [51] 
To be enlightened by ten thousand dharmas means to let our own 
body and heart and the other’s own body and heart get rid of the 
attachments. [52] 


His words describe the ethical evolution of the Buddha Nature in us working progres¬ 
sively to realise itself not only for itself but also for others. 


V, Conclusion 

We have seen how the self and the person have been treated in some Buddhist texts of 
different periods and how the notions concerning them have evolved. But we notice two 
constant tendencies: men’s attachment to the individual and egotistic self is always 
discouraged, while their effort to find out their true self (the Buddha Nature) and to 
realise it (Nirvana) is encouraged, this self being considered, nevertheless, void of 
substance. 

This distinction between two selves is merely a skilful way of leading people to 
Nirvana. For fifteen centuries innumerable Buddhists have practised samadhi in this 
spirit and have realised enlightenment, by sitting as calmly and concentrated as the 
Buddha. 

The Buddhists consider the phenomenal and individual person as an illusion and 
they would have many difficulties in understanding the Platonic and Christian notions 
of “person”. 

Mitchiko Ishigami-Iagolnitzer y Institut de Recherche et d’Histoire des Textes y Centre National 
de la % Recherche Scientifique, Section de L y Humanisme—40 y Avenue dTena 75116 , Paris, 
France. 
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The Final Stages of Purification in Classical Yoga 


IAN WHICHER 


abstract This paper attempts to clarify the processes undergone by the yoga practitioner in 
the later stages of purification according to the classical Yoga of Patahjali. Through a process 
termed the sattvification of consciousness, the mental processes of the yogin are remolded, 
reshaped and restructured leading to a transformation of the mind and its functioning . The 
mind thus can be seen not only as a vehicle of spiritual ignorance, but of liberating knowledge 
culminating in authentic identity. Yoga philosophy, far from negating or suppressing human 
nature, has profound implications for psychological improvement and an embodied understand¬ 
ing of freedom and human integrity . 


Introduction 

According to the classical Yoga tradition, one of the practical aims of Yoga is to 
generate and strengthen the nonafflicted mental processes ( aklista-vrttis ) and mental 
impressions (. samskaras ) which help to eradicate the impurities of the mind rooted in 
error ( viparyaya ) and its five parts, namely, the afflictions ( klesas ) [l].As long as the 
afflictions are in place, a human being is ineluctably oriented toward experiences in the 
limited realms of 'matter 5 (prakrti). The five klesas (see below for listing) are the 
motivational matrix of the unenlightened mind. The cultivation of discipline in Yoga 
gives rise to sattvic virtues such as friendliness ( maitn) toward other beings, non-viol¬ 
ence ( ahimsa ), compassion ( karuna ) and so forth. As ignorance ( avidya ) is gradually 
replaced by knowledge ( vidya ), attachment ( [raga ), aversion (dvesa), and so on, will also 
be replaced by their opposites, through their inevitable linking together by the mental 
impressions (samskaras). Samskaras of benevolence, dispassion, and the like, in oppo¬ 
sition to their corresponding impurities, will, in their turn, counter the influence of 
ignorance and its web of afflictions (i.e. egoity/I-am-ness, attachment, aversion, desire 
for continuity/fear of death) contributing in this manner to an increasing light of 
knowledge [2], an illumination of consciousness. 

Thus, yogic disciplines culminating in samadhi are designed to bring about and foster 
those samskaras that can eventually subdue and eliminate the afflictions, gradually 
assuring an undisturbed 'flow 5 of the mind towards liberation [3]. The more positively 
impregnated mental activities (vrttis) produce sattvic impressions and these in turn give 
rise to a different, positively transformed mental activity (aklista-vrtti) that will then 
produce new impressions, and so on [4]. The yogin’s personality likewise becomes 
transformed—meaning that it becomes morally and cognitively purified of the binding 
effects of activity (rajas) and inertia (tamas). The yogin develops a clarity of knowledge 
through which prakrti is increasingly appropriated in a nonconflicting and unselfish 
manner. Purity of the sattva implies a mastery over rajas and tamas and their identity- 
constricting influences (i.e. attachments, aversions), and consists in a dispassion toward 
what is perceived and experienced. Purity (suddhi) generally stands for purity of the 
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mental sattva [5], even though the yogin’s final ‘step 5 is that of becoming free from the 
influence of the gunas in their entirety and hence also from sattva [6]. In this way Yoga 
seeks to give, in the words of Pensa: 

... an analytical and “scientific 55 explanation ... predominant in Indian re¬ 
ligion, according to which true knowledge has such a totally transforming 
effect on the individual as to release him from the samsara. Terms such as 
knowledge, purification, samadhi , liberation, are thus all very closely related 
and interdependent; but this intimate association and reciprocity could not be 
had outside the connective tissue represented by the samskaras and their law 

[7]- 

After considerable journeying on the ‘path 5 of Yoga, the yogin seeks to attain an 
eventual ‘victory 5 over karma in its form of spiritual ignorance ( avidya ). Again, Pensa 
incisively states: 

Without such a victory there would be no sense in talking about freedom and 
absolute independence as the final result of the yogic marga . Nevertheless— 
and here we have a vital point—if this victory-liberation is to be achieved, it 
must be “sown 55 continually in accordance with the iron logic of the basic law: 
liberation may be achieved only on condition that the mind (< citta ), through 
adequate depuration, be enabled to produce the necessary amount of karmic 
impulses [samskaras] endowed with the specific quality of giving rise in their 
turn to liberation [8]. 


The Sattvification of the Mind 

In Yoga philosophy samskara functions both as a binding influence in the form of 
ignorance and where rajas and tamas predominate, or as a liberating force in the form 
of knowledge (jnana) residing in the sattva of the mind. As Pensa implies (see note 8), 
in its most sattvic form samskara has a profound soteriological significance in Yoga. 
There are many levels at which the strength of worldly, afflicted karma is reduced. For 
example* there are many expiatory observances of prayer, ritual offerings, and meritori¬ 
ous acts that reduce the power of already existing karmic traits, habit patterns 
0 vasanas ), predispositions, and samskaras by adding to the karmic residue ( karmasaya ) 
the force of these thoughts and acts [9]. But these efforts do not free one from the entire 
bondage of karma and the inherent dissatisfaction within samsara because there is still 
one’s involvement as an egoic identity: the inclination toward dependence on further 
acts and attachment to the results of those acts (in the form of gainful award 
engendering happiness/pleasure or loss generating sorrow, pain and aversion) still 
remains. The true yogic sacrifice—the ‘interiorised 5 or ‘spiritualised 5 sacrifice (yajha )— 
of egotism itself (as proclaimed, for example, by the early Upanisadic sages) [10] must 
be distinguished in Yoga from ‘external 5 or extrinsic forms of sacrifice or ritual which, 
motivated from a basic misconception of self rooted in a selfish mentality and desirous 
of material or spiritual gain, are clearly inefficacious for bringing about spiritual 
emancipation [in. 

The perceptual knowledge attained in the stage of cognitive samadhi (termed 
samprajhata) helps to reveal our very identity or being which due to an epistemological 
error had seemingly become entangled and dispersed in the domain of matter, the 
prakrtic realm. At the stage of nirvicdra-samadhi (samadhi without subtle associations) 
the knowledge that arises is said to be ‘truth-bearing’ ( rtam-bhara ) [12]; the yogin has 
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attained a ‘knowing-oneness’ with the whole of manifest prakrti ( mahat ), including the 
ability to know—through siddhis or ‘powers’ brought about by the application of 
samyama or ‘constraint’ (see below)—all of the various manifestations which arise out 
of mahat. At this stage the inner reflective awareness of self or I-sense has become pure, 
clear [13], and capable of contemplating its own true nature or essence. It is, however, 
only the lucidity and clarity made possible through the reflected presence of purusa in 
asmita-samadhi that is intended here. Vijnana Bhiksu correctly points out that the word 
tatra (‘therein’) refers to sabtja-samadhi [14], and even there only to the subtlest of the 
samadhis ‘with seed’, namely asmtfa-accompanied samadhi, the highest form of nirvicara 
ecstasy. We must bear in mind that all forms of cognitive samadhi are experiential states 
that involve objects or mental content and in which misidentification of self is only 
partially transcended; still contained within the mind is the ‘seed’ of ignorance, further 
confusion and sorrow that can ‘sprout’ at any time, destabilising, as it were, the yogin’s 
developed state of onepointedness. From a different perspective, the forms of cognitive 
samadhi can be regarded as yogic means for obtaining particular knowledge of prakrti 
and her manifestations or actualisations through the capacity of the mind for epistemic 
oneness with the object of support and contemplation [15]. At the most subtle 
awakening in samprajhata, the yogin is able through discriminative discernment 
(vivekakhyati ) to distinguish between the finest aspect of prakrti —the sattva of the 
mind—and purusa. This highly refined discernment gives rise to sovereignty ( ad - 
histhatrtvd) over all states of praknic existence and omniscience, that is, ‘knowingness’/ 
‘knowledge of all’ ( jhatrtva ) [16]. 

Patanjali goes on to state: “The samskara bom of that [truth-bearing insight] 
obstructs other samskaras” [17]. Turning to Vyasa on this sutra we are informed that: 

Upon the yogin’s attainment of insight arising from samadhi , a fresh samskara 
made by that insight is produced. The samskara generated by the truth-bear¬ 
ing insight obstructs the accumulated residue of the samskaras of emergence 
(worldly, afflicted identification). When the samskaras of emergence are over¬ 
come, the ideas and intentions arising from them no longer occur. With the 
cessation of these ideas, samadhi presents itself. Then there is insight arising 
from the samadhi ; from that, more samskaras are generated from the insight. 
Thus a fresh deposit of such samskaras is built up. From that again [is 
generated] insight which in turn produces more samskaras of insight. Why 
would this new accumulation of samskaras not draw the mind into an 
[afflicted] involvement with it? It is because the samskaras generated by insight 
cause the destruction of the afflictions, and so do not constitute anything that 
would involve the [afflicted] mind. In fact, they cause the mind to cease from 
its [afflicted] activity. Indeed, the mind’s [afflicted] endeavour terminates in 
knowledge [18]. 

As the impressions ( samskaras ) generated by samadhi gather force and are renewed on 
a regular basis through practice ( abhyasa ), the impressions of emergence ( vyutthana )— 
which are rooted in and add to an extraverted or extrinsically oriented sense of 
self—weaken. The ‘old’, former residue ( asaya ) of the mind constituting the deposits of 
afflicted, worldly karma and samskaras is gradually replaced with regularly replenished 
new impressions of samadhi generating insight (prajha ), i.e. yogic perception (yogi- 
pratyaksa ) which again reinforces the impressions or samskaras of samadhi. Thus the 
past habitual pattern or cycle of egoically appropriated vrttis and afflicted impressions 
( samskaras ) is broken. Due to the fact that these impressions of insight are of the 
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nonafflicted ( aklista ) [19], sattvic kind, they do not generate any further afflictions in 
that they do not add to the rajasic and tamasic qualities or predispositions of the mind 
that would perpetuate misidentification as in the situation of vyutthana, the extrinsic 
mode of human identity. 

What YS 1.50 indicates, at least from a soteriological perspective, is the fruit of the 
‘truth-bearing’ ( rtambhara ) insight (prajna ). As the mind becomes purified of 
affliction—including the samskaras and personality traits ( vasanas ) which sustain 
affliction—it becomes capable of a steady ‘flow’ towards the ‘good’ meaning a ‘flow’ of 
discernment [20] from which an identity shift can take place, an identity shift involving 
a transformation of consciousness from a mistaken, samsaric identity in samyoga to 
authentic or true identity or ‘form’ ( svarupa ) as purusa. The starting point of this 
discernment may be, as Vyasa suggests, a questioning of one’s individual identity, 
pondering on one’s state of being by dwelling on questions such as, “Who have I been?” 
and “What shall we become?” [21] However, one must go beyond this initial inquiry 
in order to experience the rarefied consciousness of pure sattva, which by transcending 
the individual consciousness, discloses discerning knowledge: “The one who sees the 
distinction [between extrinsic and intrinsic self-identity] discontinues the cultivation of 
self-becoming”. [22], Having confused true identity for empirical or prakrtic selfhood 
by conforming ( sarupya ) to the changing nature of vrtti, one must then attain the 
discriminative discernment reflected in the pure, finest sattva of the mind ( citta ). In this 
achievement of knowledge the generation of the false or misidentified sense of self 
ceases. One no longer has any need to ask questions from the perspective of a confused 
person who upon seeking liberation remains ensconced in his or her own spiritual 
dilemma. As Patanjali goes on to inform us, the mind thus inclined toward higher 
perception (i.e. discrimination = viveka ) has a definite propensity for the liberated state 
of‘aloneness’ ( kaivalya ) [23]. 

Impressions based on the clarity and stability of knowledge in samadhi have the 
power to remold, reshape, and restructure the psychological and epistemological 
functioning of the mind. As a result of these samskaras of insight, the new cycle or 
.‘wheel’ of samskdra-vrtti-samskara breaks the former ‘beginningless’ ( YS IV. 10) cycle 
of samsaric identity by impeding, and therefore helping to remove, the worldly, 
afflicted samskaras of vyutthana. They prevent their effects (and affects), namely the 
vrttis of extrinsic identity or worldly identification, rendering them ineffective, obsol¬ 
ete, incapable of functioning. Neither Patanjali nor Vyasa state exactly why the 
samskaras of insight (prajna ) annul the appearance of other samskaras. Bhoja Raja 
explains the ability and strength given to this type of samskdra by the fact that the 
insight which engenders it is in direct ‘contact’ or alignment with the real nature or 
‘thatness’ ( tattva) of existence [24], implying an innate order or balance in life. This 
alignment—comprised of knowledge structured in the mind (consciousness) in the 
form of ‘truth-bearing insight’ ( nambhara-prajna ), cosmic and individual existence— 
is something that does not happen with other samskaras (of a vyutthana nature) 
being as they are rooted in ignorance and disconnected from the real nature of 
existence (atattva, see note 24). A preponderance of the latter type of samskaras 
forces human identity to contract or ‘fall’ from the natural (intrinsic) order, harmony, 
and balance of life. 

Clarifying Vyasa, Vijnana Bhiksu [25] states that the regular practice and cultivation 
of samprajnata leading to a series of insights (prajhas ) confirms and strengthens its 
samskaras without which the samskaras of emergence ( vyutthana ) will continue to arise. 
A single experience of prajna alone does not thwart the samskaras of emergence, but the 
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opposing samskaras built up through sustained practice gradually attenuate [26] them. 
The mind’s power to serve as a vehicle of ignorance and egoity is therefore weakened. 
Thus a pattern of samddhi-prajnd-samskara-samddhi ensues. Through the vrttis of higher 
perception (yogi-pratyaksa) and their resultant samskaras of insight, the deluding power 
of ignorance and its regular pattern of vyutthana-samskaras and vrttis that normally 
exacerbate an afflicted sense of self diminish in power and are eventually expelled 
altogether. 

Why does Patanjali say (YS 1.50, see note 17 above) that it is the samskara of the 
prajna that obstructs the production of vyutthana-samskaras , and not that it is the 
prajna itself that does so? One plausible explanation of why Patanjali expresses 
himself in this way has to do with the importance that the samskara is given at this 
point in the process of ‘cessation’ ( nirodha ). At this stage of samadhi the samskara 
helps to generate and sustain insight (prajna ), and the existence of the prajna 
presupposes that all other mental processes must have already subsided; at this 
moment of yogic praxis there cannot be the production of any afflicted type of 
samskaras. Patanjali is saying, according to our understanding, that it is the samskara 
of the insight (prajna ) as the cause that checks the appearance of the other (vyut- 
thana ) samskaras. It is not the prajna itself as the effect that obstructs the effects of 
the residue of past action. The yogin is operating on the most subtle levels of prakrti , 
in effect radically reordering the mind by changing the tendency of consciousness to 
generate identity captivated by the manifest realm as it has normally (and habitually) 
been understood, or rather misperceived. However, this is not as yet the final 
awakening in Yoga. 

The goal in Patarijali’s Yoga, as expressed in YS 1.2 (Yoga is cittavrttinirodha ), is 
the utter cessation (nirodha) of the afflictions (klesas) in the form of an afflicted, gunic 
identity of self (cittavrtti) . It is Patafijali’s understanding that insight (prajna ) and its 
samskaras are a necessary but not sufficient condition for the complete removal of 
ignorance and its effects (dissatisfaction = duhkha). Thus samadhi , even at this subtle 
stage of practice, is still ‘with seed’ (sabija). While samprajnata arrests the vyutthana- 
mode of selfhood, of egoic, worldly identification and experience (bhoga) [27]—ex¬ 
perience being one of the purposes of the ‘seeable’ (drsya, YS 11.18), prakrti or the 
mind ( citta )—the samskaras of insight foster the other purpose or assignment of the 
mind [28], which is liberation (apavarga) [29]. This involves nothing less than the 
final eradication or overcoming of avidyd' s hold over the mind, a ‘grip’ or monopolis¬ 
ing power that is responsible for the superimposed condition of the ‘failure-to-see’ 
(adarsana) resulting in mistaken identity. Even prajna and its impressions are not 
capable of overcoming or displacing the latent potential in the mind for epistemolog¬ 
ical distortion, selfish mentality, and afflicted activity. Insight (prajna) itself is a 
quality or virtue of the sattva of the mind, a special cognition or vrtti of knowledge 
(jhana ) made possible due to the reflected and increasingly intensified presence of 
purusa. What has taken place at this high level of purification may be referred to as 
the “sattvification of consciousness (i.e. the mind)”. The locus of identity must, 
however, shift from the mind to purusa. The yogin is not satisfied simply with 
generating purer knowledge-type samskaras. As we will soon see, the yogin’s goal is 
to cease to generate any samskaras at all, in effect, to transcend the whole samskaric 
mode of self-identity by terminating the remaining samskaras. Yet, we must ask, how 
can a mind that is being fuelled with the samskaras of insight in the experience of 
samadhi ‘with seed’, and therefore still under the influence of the afflictions, reach 
‘seedless’ ( nirbtja) samadhi ? 
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Asarnprajnata-Samadhi (Enstasy) 

After samadhi in the seeable/knowable and involving objects is attained and perfected, 
samadhi in the ‘unknowable’ or ‘without the known’ {asamprajhata) can be cultivated. 
Ultimately, the stage of ‘seedless’ or ‘objectless’ (nonintentional, contentless) samadhi 
takes place in which all affliction and its effects are ‘burned away’, ‘scorched’, bringing 
about the total cessation ( nirodha ) of pur-usd's “superimposed condition” (i.e. cittavrtti). 
Transcending the stages of cognitive samadhi, all the potencies ( samskaras ) that form 
the root cause (i.e. ignorance = avidya) of mistaken identity become purposeless, 
inactive, and dissolve from consciousness; and the consciousness of the ‘knower’ 
formerly directed to the objects of experience settles down in the pure knower {purusa) 
or experiencer for which there will be nothing then to be ‘known’ or ‘experienced’ 
soteriologically, that is, for the purpose of liberation. This samadhi is the supracognitive 
samadhi, samadhi in the autotransparent knower itself (i.e. the yogin’s consciousness 
‘directed toward’, ‘merging in’ and identified as purusa) which can never be an object 
of knowledge and is, in that sense, unknowable [ 30 ]. 

YS 1.18 asserts: “The other [state] is preceded by the practice of the idea of 
discontinuation and has samskara only as residue” [31]. Vyasa refers to “the other” in 
the above as “ asamprajnata samadhi [32], This sittra presupposes two questions: (1) 
What are the means to attain the supracognitive samadhi ? (2) What is the nature of this 
samadhi} The phrase virdma-pratyaya-abhyasa-purvah (“preceded by the practice of the 
idea of discontinuation”) answers the first question and is explained in different ways 
by the commentators. Vacaspati Misra appears to support the notion that virama refers 
to the absence of all vrttis, implying here the ontological cessation of vrttis [33]. Vijnana 
Bhiksu, who stresses an epistemological emphasis (YV 1.18), declares that higher 
dispassion (para-vairagya ) rejects the knowledge or self-identifications (i.e. 
identification with vrttis in samprajhata-samadhi) as being insufficient. I understand 
Vijnana Bhiksu as saying that the meaning of virama-pratyaya is the awareness of the 
termination of the misidentification with knowledge {vrtti) [34]. Aranya explains that 
the practice of higher dispassion is itself virama-pratyaya [35]. Bhoja Raja suggests that 
the abandonment of all concern with vitarka and such supports is in itself virama- 
pratyaya [36]. 

Both Vijnana Bhiksu and Vacaspati Misra agree, however, that the practice of 
virama-pratyaya means to enter repeatedly into a purer awareness than that engaged in 
cognitive samadhi [37]. The process involves, as Bhoja Raja asserts, establishing this 
practice again and again, cultivating the mind in this way [38]. Aranya seems to imply 
that the practice is perfected when the identification with the vrtti ‘I am’ from asmita 
disappears [39]. In asamprajhata there is no longer misidentification, indeed no longer 
any soteriological need for identification with objects of support or mental content as 
in cognitive samadhi. This higher samadhi is characterised by the presence of residual 
samskaras only (samskara-sesa). Vyasa states: “When all [misidentification with] the 
mental processes and content have subsided and only the samskaras remain as residue, 
such cessation {nirodha) is the supracognitive samadhi. The means to this samadhi is 
higher dispassion. The practice with supportive factors is ineffective as a means of 
attaining it” [40]. When even the vrttis of sattvic knowledge revealed in cognitive 
samadhi are mastered and the yogin is detached from them, they are no longer fed or 
formed into samskaras. In asamprajhata , the samskaras cease to generate vrttis of 
misidentification or egoity and simply lie as inoperative residue. 

Does asamprajhata refer to a state of consciousness in which there is no cognition of 
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any kind and therefore is to be rendered as ‘unconscious’ as has been suggested in some 
translations or interpretations? [41] Taking a more positive approach to the nature of 
asamprajhata , S Dasgupta comments: “This state, like the other states of the 
samprajhata type, is a positive state of the mind and not a mere state of vacuity of 
objects or negativity. In this state, all determinate character of the states disappears and 
their potencies only remain alive” [42]. G. Koelman asserts that: “Concentration [sic] 
without objective consciousness should not be conceived as total absence of knowledge; 
only knowledge by objectification is absent” [43]. Elsewhere, however, Koelman refers 
to asamprajhata as “unconscious absorption” [44] which is somewhat misleading in that 
the yogin finally attains an awakening of consciousness that reveals intrinsic identity to 
be purusa. In this stage of purusa- realization, the yogin’s consciousness is established in 
the true form of the seer, the being ‘who’ truly sees, is fully conscious ( cetana ). Prakrti 
has no capacity to ‘know’ or be conscious of purusa. Yet this shortcoming on the part 
of prakrtic existence including ordinary human consciousness in no way justifies our 
classifying of asamprajhata as an ‘unconscious’ state. Formally speaking, the noncon- 
scious ( acetana ) is reserved for prakrtis domain and any attempt to portray purusa as an 
unconscious state is, from the perspective of Yoga, unwarranted. 

Vyasa’s commentary on YS 1.2 specifies that when the last stain of rajas is removed, 
the mind becomes established in the knowledge that sattva and purusa are different. 
This statement should not be confused with the purpose of YS 1.3. The term nirodha 
as used in YS 1.2 explains the state of the mind during asamprajhata, whereas YS 1.3 
tells us that intrinsic identity—the true form of Self ( purusa )—is established in its own 
authentic nature, and this realisation of purusa takes place in asamprajhata. Awareness 
as restricted to the mind (and which can include illuminating insight or discriminative 
discernment) is a vrtti, but Self-awareness—the conscious principle (purusa )—is an 
immutable constant. Pure consciousness is not at all in the same category as the mental 
processes. The whole point of asamprajhata is to dwell in the true nature of purusa 
which, if not Self-aware, would be nonexistent. If asamprajhata-samadhi is construed 
merely as an unconscious state, then what would happen to the unchanging power of 
consciousness ( citisakti , YS IV. 34)? The conscious principle— purusa, the seer—is the 
power of seeing (YS. 11.20), pure consciousness itself, and it is a mistake to proclaim this 
principle as unconscious in asamprajhata-samadhi. YS 1.18 only seems to contrast 
enstasy—purusa abiding in its true nature—with the ecstatic states outlined in YS 1.17 
not by indicating the true nature of purusa (as realised in asamprajhata), but rather by 
explaining what happens to the mind after asamprajhata takes place: simply that, 
according to Vyasa, it receives nirodha-samskaras (see below for explanation). While it 
may be said that in asamprajhata there is a temporary suspension of the mental 
processes as well as any identification with objects (i.e. the functioning of vrtti), it would 
be misleading to conclude that higher samadhi results in a definitive cessation of the 
vrttis in total predisposing the yogin to exist in an incapacitated, isolated or mindless 
state and therefore incapable of living a balanced, useful, and productive life in the 
world [45]. 

In YS 1.51 the final stage in the process of nirodha is enumerated as follows: “With 
the cessation of even that [samskara of prajha], the cessation of everything else [i.e. all 
misidentification] ensues and that is seedless samadhi ’ [46]. Vyasa explains: 

This (higher samadhi) not only opposes the (identification with) insight 
(attained in cognitive) samadhi but impedes even the samskaras generated by 
that insight. Why? Because the samskara brought about by cessation ( nirodha ) 
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counteracts the samskaras generated by (cognitive) samadhi. The existence of 
samskaras being formed in the mind as a result of this cessation is inferred 
from the experience that the cessation remains steady for progressively longer 
periods of time. The mind [as a vehicle for ignorance], along with the 
samskaras of samadhi on external objects (i.e. emergence or extemaliza- 
tion = vyutthana ) and the samskaras of cessation which lead one to liberation, 
are dissolved into their own original basis. Thus, the samskaras [of nirodha ] do 
not cause the mind [in its previous state of ignorance] to continue to exist but 
prevent its involvement. Since that mind, no longer empowered, withdraws 
together with the samskaras (which lead to liberation), the purusa is established 
in its own true nature and is therefore called pure, alone and free or liberated 
[47]. 

In the above it has been understood that by the use of the term vyutthana , referring to 
the extrinsic or attached modes of self, Vyasa is including samprajhata-samadhi, which 
in contrast to enstasy ( asamprajhata )—the topic of YS 1.51—involves ecstatic experi¬ 
ences of identification that are yet ‘external’ to authentic identity (purusa ). There still 
remain dependency factors of support that lie ‘outside’ the domain of true selfhood, in 
prakrti’s realm, and prolong the yogin’s susceptibility to the deeply embedded ‘seeds’ of 
ignorance (avidya) that can germinate into further dissatisfaction (duhkha). Up to the 
level of insight and self-mastery attained in samprajhata, the term “ vyutthana ” served as 
an antonym to samadhi (and nirodha ) and denoted a ‘movement’ of the mind ‘away’ 
from purusa toward objects of perception, thereby generating an extrinsic identity of 
self, compulsive attachment to objects, and afflicted, worldly involvement. However, in 
contrast to enstasy (“standing or abiding in the Self’), it can be said that the ecstatic 
states of cognitive samadhi are also vyutthana , that is, they arise within the context of 
prakrtic experience and are based on an extrinsic identity or an ‘externalised’ or 
extrinsic nature and awareness of selfhood. The innermost core of Patafijali’s Yoga 
constituting the climax of yogic purification is said to be nirbija (‘without seed’), in 
comparison with cognitive samadhi, which being classified as sabija (‘with seed’), is 
considered an exterior part ( bahirahga ) [48] of Yoga. 

Asamprajhata not only eliminates any dependency on insight (prajha ) as a basis for 
self-identity but also overcomes the samskaras of prajha. All prakrtic (gunic) self-under¬ 
standing persisting within the core of the mind ( citta )—whether informed through 
corporeal or bodily identifications, whether in the form of affective, emotional, moral, 
cognitive or egoistic identities, memories or samskaras of former attachments ( raga ), 
aversions ( dvesa ) or fear of death and desire for continuity (abhinivesa) —must all be 
transcended. The YS attests to contemplative experiences that cross the boundaries of 
ordinary human perception and initiate an exploration into an ontologically different 
mode of consciousness. In asamprajhata-samadhi the yogin’s quest for authentic identity 
deepens and is now focused directly on the disentangled, extricated, and undefiled 
presence of purusa , a liberating realisation resulting in the discovery of a trans-empirical 
and indestructible foundation of being; it is the recognition of a previously concealed, 
yet unchanging identity which is eternally pure (suddha), ‘alone’ (kevala) and free 
(mukta) [49]. 

Vyasa tells us that while ‘cessation’ (nirodha) overcomes any attachment to insight 
(prajha), the samskaras of nirodha thus generated counteract the samskaras of insight. A 
single ‘experience’ or realisation of asamprajhata, however, is unlikely to accomplish 
this task all at once. When regular practice undertaken with proper attention and 
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reverence is cultivated and strengthened over time [50], it causes an unbroken flow of 
calm or serenity in the mind and the final results accrue [51]. Vyasa suggests that a 
calm flow of the mind arises only through sustained practice, which brings about the 
samskaras of nirodha , for initially the state of peacefulness in the mind can easily be 
unsteadied and overwhelmed by the samskaras of ‘extroversion* or ‘emergence* ( vyut- 
thana ) [52]. Only after the initial ‘experiences’ of asamprajhata and through its transfor¬ 
mative or ‘maturing* effects on the mind can the transcendence of the identifications in 
the ecstatic levels of samprajhata occur [53]. 

Asamprajhata-samadhi, which initially coincides with a temporary stage of purusa- re¬ 
alisation, presupposes a total turnabout or metanoia of consciousness, a complete shift 
in identity and transformation of understanding. Contrary to what C. Pensa [54] 
writes, the supraconscious samadhi is ultimately the only avenue to recover an awareness 
of our transcendent identity and autonomous freedom as purusa. For only this 
transphenomenal state of samadhi can fully kindle a fire of enstatic transcendence that 
does not involve the once powerful habit pattern or trait ( vasana ) of egoity ( asmita ). In 
asamprajhata , counter-saras&dras are generated based on pwrasa-realisation that gradu¬ 
ally render obsolete all of the remaining types of samskaras. The yogin develops the 
‘habit’ of entering into the state of pure identity as purusa by regularly ascending into 
supraconscious samadhi. The former ‘habit’ of egoic or samsaric identity is weakened 
when the yogin returns from asamprajhata to the normal waking state of the mind. The 
‘eight limbs’ of Yoga ( astahga ) outlined by Patanjali in the Sadhana-Pada (YS 11.29) 
[55] can be seen as aids in this progressive shift from egoity to purusa. Yet, in the final 
analysis, the afflictions ( klesas ) are terminated not through any specific exercise, 
technique, attitude, behavior, or intention but solely by the dispassionate ‘act’ of 
de-identifying completely with any notion of our psychophysical being as constituting 
authentic identity, purusa. 

The direct means to asamprajhata is, as Vyasa [56] makes clear, higher dispassion 
( para-vairagya ). The yogin must take the step of becoming utterly dispassionate toward 
[57] (detached from) the much esteemed yogic state of discernment ( khyati ) (between 
the finest aspect of prakrti —the sattva —and purusa) and the supreme knowledge and 
power that proceed from it [58]. Higher dispassion, according to Vyasa, is the finest, 
most subtle limit of knowledge [59]; the yogin’s thirst for liberating knowledge is 
quenched through knowledge of purusa as revealed in the last stage of insight (prajha ), 
which is said to be sevenfold [60]. Vyasa specifies that knowledge of purusa {purusa- 
jhana, YS III.35) is attained by performing samyama (‘constraint’) on the idea of purusa 
being, by nature, pure consciousness [61]. Vijnana Bhiksu notes that outside this 
particular samyama there is no other means given for direct perception of purusa [62]. 
Clarifying the nature of this high-level perception, Vyasa discloses that it is purusa that 
sees this knowledge of itself (as the knower) when no other processes of apprehension 
or ideas arise in the mind [63]. It is the purest reflection of purusa, whereby purusa 
realises that it has no further need to look ‘outside’ of itself (in the act of reflection) for 
its liberation. The mind has temporarily attained fulfilment of what it had to do: to act 
as a vehicle for the liberating knowledge of purusa [64]. However, it is still subject to 
the ‘seed’ of avidya and needs further purification. All prajha , thus, is but a temporary 
state; it is not the purest state of knowing/seeing—that is, a permanent power belonging 
to the knower/seer, purusa alone. 

The higher dispassion, as Vyasa suggests, grows in stages. Upon returning from 
asamprajhata to the waking state, the yogin observes the time that has elapsed and 
thereby infers that the state of nirodha (niruddha ) has indeed occurred. It is important 
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to note that the state of mind being referred to here as nirodha (niruddha ) is, formally 
speaking (YB 1.1), the purest state of the mind which follows from the one-pointed 
state of mind ( ekagra ) in cognitive samadhi. It is the accumulated force of the experi¬ 
ences of nirodha that creates impressions until dispassion develops to the utmost degree. 
If this were not' so, the increased intensity and length of the enstatic ‘experience’ would 
not result. Thus, the yogin infers that both nirodha and its impressions do take place 
[65]. Having transcended all wm-knowledge and mental content through higher 
dispassion, the gunas no longer hold any epistemological power over the yogin. There 
is no memory ( smrti ) carried over from the ‘experience’ in asamprajhata. 

Yet a question ensues: Since the nirodha-state of the mind (generated from 
asamprajhata ), not being a vrtti, does not produce a corresponding idea, cognition 
(pratyaya ), or insight, how is it possible for a samskara of nirodha to form? One response 
to this query, given by H. Aranya, is that the flow of ideas and apprehensions exists 
before the experience of nirodha and continues after it. The break in that flow is 
recognised by the mind and this recognition constitutes the nirodha-samskdra. As these 
breaks occur more frequently and are prolonged through practice, the tendency to enter 
into the state of nirodha increases [66]. Finally, misidentification with the flow of ideas 
(pratyaya) and mental processes {vrtti) permanently ceases and the yogin forever abides 
in the true enstatic nature of purusa, the seer ( YS 1.3). This supra-cognitive awareness 
must be cultivated under all conditions including during: (1) the ‘formal’ practice 
{sadhand) of samadhi in the meditative posture, and (2) ordinary involvement in the 
world. While performing all the necessary duties of the world—personal or otherwise— 
the yogin continues to reflect upon all knowledge {vrtti) as it arises in the mind. The 
yogin then traces this ‘flow’ of knowledge back to the pure knower {purusa) of 
knowledge until the samskaras that formerly corrupted the attention needed for this 
purpose become so weakened that enstasy becomes increasingly integrated with the 
wakeful state. Up to this time the yogin’s attention had been interrupted constantly by 
the prakrtic identifications. But now after a profound journey of purification and 
illumination of understanding, the yogin, remaining alert, aware and open to the 
everyday, world, finds repose in an uninterrupted, ‘seedless’ samadhi where 
identification with vrttis , thoughts, emotions, relationships, etc., is recognised as a 
nonbinding association. Prior to nirbija-samadhi, this trans-empirical awareness must be 
diligently cultivated by overcoming the samskaras of mistaken identity, attachment, and 
so on, including the objects and mental content that left their imprints in samprajhata- 
samadhi. Bhoja Raja describes it thus: As the yogin progresses through the stages of 
cognitive samadhi , the knowledge-timi at each stage is dissolved into its own samskaric 
cause; as each vrtti arises from a samskara , the yogin discerns “not this, not this” (neti 
neti). Denying vrttis any intrinsic worth, pure consciousness is pursued with greater 
intensity until the culminating state of ‘seedless’ samadhi is reached [67]. This view as 
articulated by Bhoja Raja echoes an important teaching of the Upanisads [68]. 

The process of cessation {nirodha) results in an expansion of insight, self-understand¬ 
ing, and identity in samadhi, followed by a creative potency. Nirodha does not mean the 
destruction, suppression, or negation [69] for the yogin of the mental processes or the 
realm of the gunas in total, as I have argued elsewhere [70]. It is not a deadening of the 
mind but entails a form of mental initiative that allows for a sattvification (i.e. 
purification and illumination) of consciousness (the mind). The final cessation of 
mistaken identity thus can be viewed as a positive process disclosing a finer attunement 
between purusa and prakrti and producing samskaras in no less fashion than is the case 
with the vrttis [71]. However, as the samskaras of nirodha grow progressively more 
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intense, they end up turning, paradoxically, against any form of mental activity based 
on egoity, misidentification and ignorance, including their own existence. The conse¬ 
quence of all this can be none other than kaivalya: purusa entirely free shines with its 
own power of consciousness ( citisakti ) [72]. The process of final cessation ( nirodha ) 
epitomises well the bipolarity of the yogic ‘path’ where both abhyasa (i.e. the ‘practice 
of the idea of discontinuation’— virama-pratyaya-abhyasa —of misidentification with 
vrtti, YS 1.18) and para-vairagya (i.e. the higher dispassion which serves as the final 
means to enstasy) are the primary methods that the yogin must utilise in order to be 
properly prepared for the ‘event’ of liberation. 

A brief summary of the process of nirodha as it passes through the various states of 
mind can now be formulated. In the following order of development, nirodha involves: 
(1) turning the mind away from external, grosser identifications resulting in restless, 
agitated, or rajasic ( ksipta ) and dull, somnolent or tamasic ( mudha ) states of mind, 
allowing for (2) the beginnings of samadhi as in the distracted ( viksipta ) state of mind 
when, for a short period sattva gains ascendancy; the samskaras of viksipta are gradually 
supplanted by those of (3) one-pointedness ( ekagrata ) and the ‘truth-bearing’ insight 
where the binding power of the rajasic and tamasic or afflicted modifications ( klista - 
vrttis ) and their samskaras is discarded so that the ‘tide’ or current of the samskaras of 
a vyutthana- nature no longer waxes or wanes giving a wavering, unsteady nature to the 
mind. Consequently, (4) the discriminative discernment of the distinction between 
purusa and the finest aspect of prakrti — sattva —can take place. All attachment even to 
the purely sattvic, nonafflicted ( aklista ) vrttis of insight (prajha ) along with their 
samskaras dissolves when the state of nirodha!hiruddha gains considerable strength and 
momentum. In asamprajhata , purusa dwells by itself and this enstatic ‘experience’ 
generates a nirodha-samskara. Moreover, as Bhoja Raja affirms, ‘... the samskaras born 
of nirodha bum the samskaras bom of ‘one-pointedness’ ( ekagrata) and also bum 
themselves’ [73]. There being no stage of samsaric involvement after this, no other 
samskaras can replace the nirodha-samskaras that have ‘burnt’ or ‘consumed’ them¬ 
selves. 

The higher dispassion arising from the discernment of purusa (YS 1.16) is the crucial 
means that prevents the mind from being overtaken by the vyutthana- mode of 
identification; it is an advanced stage of mastery ( vasikara )—following from the lower 
form of dispassion (vairagya) defined in YS 1.15 [74]—where the yogin is no longer 
under the binding influence of the awiV/ya-dominated play of the gunas (i.e. samyoga ). 
Soteriologically, the gunas have become ‘void of purpose’ ( artha-siinya , YB 1.18). 
Epistemologically, the yogin is freed from the limited forms of perception and self- 
understanding based on samprajhata- identifications. This state is also referred to as 
“having samskara only as residue” ( samskara-sesa , see note 31). If this state is in its 
initial stages and is not sufficiently established in the mind, further misidentification 
with objects (and therefore of selfhood) can arise [75]. Eventually this subtle residue of 
samskaras dissolves in a last purificatory stage of the mind and the yogin permanently 
lives in “a state, as it were, of the absence of objects [of support] ... the seedless samadhi 
which is supra-cognitive’ [76], 

In the last chapter of the YS ( Kaivalya-Pada ), the liberated state of ‘aloneness’ 
( kaivalya ) in Yoga is said to ensue upon the attainment of dharmamegha-samadhi, the 
‘cloud of dharma’ samadhi. This samadhi follows from the discriminative discernment 
( vivekakhyati ) and is the precursor to ‘aloneness’ [77]. The high-level discriminative 
vision (also called prasamkhyana in the texts) is the fruit of samprajhata-samadhi but is 
not itself dharmamegha-samadhi [78]. The yogin must be disinterested in and detached 
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from vivekakhyati and the sovereign power and omniscience which results [79]. Having 
relinquished all thirst for the ‘seen’ and the ‘heard’, indeed for the gunas themselves 
[80], the yogin discards all involvement with the samsaric realm of attachment and 
pride because of the awareness of the undesirable (sorrowful) consequences of such 
re-entrance [81]. The inclination towards misidentification with vrtti has ceased. The 
yogin has abandoned any search for (or attachment to) reward or ‘profit’ from his or her 
meditational practice. A perpetual state of discerning insight follows [82] through 
which the yogin is always aware of the fundamental distinction between: extrinsic 
identity/the world of change, and intrinsic identity/pure unchanging consciousness. YS 
IV.29 states: “Indeed, following from [that elevated state of] meditative reflection, for 
the one who has discriminative discernment and is at all times non-acquisitive, there 
arises the ‘cloud of dharma ’ samadh t” [83]. Vyasa asserts that because the seed- 
samskara of taint is destroyed, no further ideas rooted in ignorance and based on an 
afflicted identity of self can arise [84], 

Dharmamegha-samadhi , so it appears, presupposes that the yogin has cultivated 
higher dispassion (para-vairagya) —the means to the enstatic consciousness realised in 
asamprajhata-samadhi [85]. Thus, dharmamegha-samadhi is more or less a synonym of 
asamprajhata-samadhi and can even be understood as the consummate phase of the 
awakening disclosed in enstasy, the final step on the long and arduous yogic journey to 
authentic identity and ‘aloneness’ [86]. A permanent identity shift—from the perspec¬ 
tive of the human personality to purusa —takes place. Now free from any dependence 
on or subordination to knowledge or vrtti, and detached from the world of 
misidentification ( samyoga ), the yogin yet retains the purified gunic powers of virtue 
including illuminating ‘knowledge of all’ [87] (due to purified sattva ), non-afflicted 
activity [88] (due to purified rajas), and a healthy, stable body-form (due to purified 
tamas). Fully awakened into the self-effulgent nature of purusa, the yogin witnesses, 
observes, perceives prakrti, yet ceases-to be ensnared and consumed by the drama or 
play of the gunas whether in the form of ignorance or knowledge, cause or effect, 
personal identity or sense of otherness. The autotransparent knower, knowledge and 
action ccf-exist in a state of mutual attunement. One problem which easily arises in 
Yoga hermeneutics is when the knower and knowledge are completely sundered and 
the doctrine of ‘aloneness’ ( kaivalya ) becomes reified into a radically dualistic, ortho¬ 
dox perspective which paralyses the possibility of developing fresh ways to understand 
the relation between the knower and knowledge. Initially there must be some relation, 
some continuum (i.e. consciousness and its modes: reflected or pure), or liberation 
would not be possible because one could never make the transition from delusion to 
enlightenment. The point of their distinction is that one must not try to attempt to 
understand or grasp the transcendent knower from a relative, empirical and therefore 
inept perspective. 

YS IV.30 declares: “From that [< dharmamegha-samadhi ] there is the cessation of 
afflicted action’ [89]. Hence the binding influence of the gunas in the form of the 
afflictions, past actions and misguided relationships is overcome; what remains is a 
“cloud of dharma” which includes an “etemality of knowledge” free from all impure 
covering ( avarana-mala , YS IV.31) or veiling affliction and where “little (remains) to be 
known” [90]. The etemality or endlessness of knowledge is better understood 
metaphorically rather than literally: It is not knowledge expanded to infinity but implies 
pwmya-realisation which transcends the limitations and particulars of knowledge (vrtti). 

The culmination of the Yoga system is found when, following from dharmamegha- 
samadhi, the mind and actions are freed from misidentification and affliction and one 
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is no longer deluded/confused with regard to one’s true nature and identity (svarupa). 
At this stage of practice the yogin is disconnected ( viyoga ) from all patterns of 
egoically-motivated action. Vijnana Bhiksu argues that while cognitive samadhi abol¬ 
ishes all the karma except the prarabdha karma —the karma that is already ripening in 
the present—the enstatic realisation in asamprajhata-samadhi has the potency to destroy 
even the prarabdha karma [91] including all the previous samskaras [92]. The karma of 
such a yogin is said to be neither ‘white’ ( a'sukla ), nor ‘black’ (akrsna), nor ‘mixed’ 
[93]. There is a complete exhaustion or ‘burning up’ of karmic residue, i.e. the 
afflictions ( klesas ) in the form of latent impressions (samskaras). According to both 
Vyasa [94] and Vijnana Bhiksu [95], one to whom this high state of purification takes 
place is designated as a jwanmukta-. one who is liberated while still alive (i.e. embodied). 
The modem commentator, H. Aranya, also asserts that through freedom from affliction 
in the form of samskara the yogin attains to the status of a jwanmukta [96]. 

It appears to be the case that both Patanjali and Vyasa use the term samskara to refer 
to mental impressions that are structured and function within the overall context of 
spiritual ignorance (avidya) —a misapprehension of authentic identity, of the true 
nature of purusa—and within the context of liberating knowledge (jhana , prajha.) that 
frees the yogin from ignorance and its effects (and affects). Samskara means a mental 
impression based on some degree of ignorance of purusa and can include knowledge 
(jhana) or insight (prajha) as it continues to function within the broader epistemological 
framework of the ‘failure-to-see’ (adarsana), that is, the failure to identify as purusa and 
‘see’ clearly from the perspective of purusa. Samskaras arise within the context of our 
primary analogue of empirical discourse— cittavrtti —wherein there lies any potential 
for, including any present manifestation of, mistaken identity. This is obviously the case 
for impressions of an ‘extroverted’ vyutthana nature. Yet it is not so apparent for 
impressions generated by insight (prajha) and the final state of cessation (nirodha). 
Samskaras , therefore, refer to one of the principle building blocks or forms of ignorance 
in the process of samyoga or misidentification as well as referring to one of the principle 
removers or eliminators of ignorance and the situation of samyoga or misidentification. Vntis 
[97] also perform a similar paradoxical role in Yoga. However, even though the 
samskaras of prajha counteract and annul the rajasic and tamasic samskaras in the 
vyutthana- mode of empirical identity, and the nirodha-samskaras in turn obstruct and 
supersede the sattvic samskaras of insight in cognitive samadhi, both of these types of 
samskaras (prajha and nirodha) remain only until the seed-mechanism ( cittavrtti) of the 
yogin’s mistaken identity or ‘misidentification’ with praktti is completely eradicated and 
their purpose—to bring about experience and liberation—has been fulfilled [98]. The 
use of the samskaras of prajha and nirodha are similar to the act of using a thorn to 
remove another thorn and then discarding both when the job is done. The mind thus 
ceases to generate further samskaras and has become utterly pure, samskara- free, 
transparent to all modes of misidentification. When Vyasa tells us that the samskaras of 
the yogin have become “burned”, their seeds “scorched” (YB FV.28), it is meant that 
avidya. —the cause of samyoga and all the samskaras that take the form of habit patterns 
of misconception or error (viparyaya-vasanas, YB 11.24)—has been burned, and not 
that the mind or ‘consciousness-of (the power of identification) or the functioning of 
mental impressions and memory in total have been destroyed [99]. The yogin’s 
understanding and the functioning (vrtti) of the mind have been transformed, not 
negated. 

In short, only ignorance (avidva) and its concomitant—misidentification (the super¬ 
imposition of identity in samyoga) —are eliminated in Yoga. It is, in a sense (and a very 
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specialized sense at that), correct to say that in Yoga ‘ prakrti dissolves 5 ; but we must be 
very careful to pinpoint exactly what we mean when we say this. After all, the nature 
of manifest prakrti is to be engaged in a process of constant change and transformation 
involving the three gunasy a process that incorporates periods of manifestation ('cre¬ 
ation 5 ), stabilisation (sustenance, maintenance), and dissolution of formed reality. 
'Dissolution 5 , 'a returning to the source 5 (i.e. of unmanifest prakrti) is an intrinsic 
dynamic of the conditional realm of the gunas. This study submits that it is prakrti in 
her mental/psychological formation of samskaras and vrttis of misidentification (mis¬ 
taken identity) that dissolves in Yoga [100]. The former and habitually impure mind or 
selfish mentality rooted in misperception/misconception ( viparyaya ) and its samskaras 
(and habit patterns or vasanas) is transformed into a purified mind rooted in knowl¬ 
edge. The psychology of limited counterproductive states of mind is transformed 
through direct insight into the true nature and states of prakrti , thereby undoing an 
afflictive process ( klista , klesa ) of egoity built on the Tailure-to see 5 ( adarsana , avidya). 
Clearly Yoga philosophy, far from negating human nature, has profound ramifications 
for psychological improvement. The superimposed condition of purusa or state of 
samyoga that is the cause ( YS II. 17) of impending dissatisfaction or sorrow ( duhkha , YS 
11.16) is discontinued or discarded and there is no purpose for the further production 
of samskaras . This finality to the process of 'cessation 5 (nirodha) is called nirbxja- 
samadhi , meaning that the 'seed 5 of all ignorance has been eliminated. Thus Yoga as a 
spiritually emancipating process takes place within the framework of misidentification/ 
superimposition and its annihilation. Through a series of de-identifications of self- 
identity with phenomenal existence involving a sustained discipline of practice coupled 
with a dispassionate awareness, Yoga yields greater insight into the nature of the mind, 
thus opening the way for clearer knowledge of purusa until there arises an unmistakable 
identity as purusa. 
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NOTES 

[1] The Sanskrit text of the Yoga-Sutras of Patanjali (< ca . 2nd-3rd century CE) (YS), the Yoga- 
Bhasya of VySsa {ca. 5th century CE) ( YB ) the Tattva-Vaisaradi of Vacaspati Misra and the 
Raja-Martanda of Bhoja Raja (RAT) is from AgASE, KAsInAtha SAstrI (Ed.) (1904) The Yoga- 
Sutras of Patanjali (Poona, Anandasrama) Sanskrit Ser. No. 47. YB 11.28 (p. 99): 
tesamanusthanatpaheaparvano viparyayasyasuddhirupasya ksayo nasah. I should add that the very 
detailed commentary attributed by some to Sankara {ca 800 CE), the great exponent of Advaita 
Vedantay entitled Yogasutrabhasyavivarana —“An exposition on the commentary [of Vyasa] on 
the Yoga-sutras ,y —(and which is more properly called Patahjalayogasastravivarana) has not been 
incorporated in this study. The question of the above text’s genuine authorship remains 
unanswered for the time being. There are, as some have argued, several noteworthy reasons to 
question Sankara’s authorship of this text; on this see, for example, Rukmani, T.S. (1992) The 
problem of the authorship of the Yogasutrabhasyavivarana 3 Journal of Indian Philosophy , 20, pp. 
419-423. 

[2] YS 11.28. 

[3] YB 1.12-13. 

[4] YB 1.5. 

[5] See YS 11.41 where the expression sattvasuddhi is used. 

[6] YS III.50 and IV.34. 

[7] See p. 207 of Pensa, Corrado (1969) On the purification concept in Indian tradition, with 
special regard to Yoga, East asnd West n.s., 19, pp. 194-228. 
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[8] Ibid, p. 205. 

[9] As Vijnana Bhiksu maintains, the sastras mention many expiations (prayascittas ) for the 
eradication of demerit or evil (papa ) that has begun to fructify; see Yoga-Varttika of 
Vijnana Bhiksu (YV) 1.1 and 1.50 on p. 29 and p. 256 respectively. Text is taken from 
Rukmani, T.S. (1981) Yogavarttika of Vijnana Bhiksu , VoL 1, Samadhipdda (Delhi, 
Munshiram Manoharlal). 

[10] See, for example, Chandogya Upanisad (Chand Up) III. 16, 1. 

[11] On this see YB IV, 10 (pp. 184-185) where Vyasa points to various internal means in Yoga 
(such as meditations on friendliness, faith, and so on, culminating in knowledge and detach- 
ment/dispassion) as being independent of and superior to external means (such as various 
performed deeds leading to praise or salutations, and so on). The ‘mental* means adopted in 
Yoga are said to be productive of the highest dharma\ see also the Bhagavadgita ( BG)(TV , 33), 
which declares the superiority of the ‘knowledge-sacrifice’ over sacrifice of material things. 

[12] YS 1.48. 

[13] YS 1.47. 

[14] YV 1.48 (p. 245): tasminsamahitacittasyeti purvoktasabtjayoga _ 

[15] This is also implied in the practice of samyama (‘constraint’), involving concentration, medi¬ 
tation, and samadhi (YS III. 4). For an in-depth study on the different stages of cognitive 
samadhi see Whicher, I. (1996) Cognitive Samadhi in the Yoga-Sutras, Adyar Library Bulletin , 
60 (Diamond Jubilee Volume): 1-25. 

[16] YS III.49. 

[17] YS 1.50 (p. 53): tajjah samskdro’nyasamskdrapratibandhi. 

[18] 1.50 (pp. 53-54): samadhiprajhapratilambhe yoginah prajhakrtah samskaro navo navo 
jdyate ... samadhiprajhaprabhavah samskaro vyutthanasamskdrasayam badhate . vyut- 
thdnasamskdrabhibhavdttatprabhavdh pratyaya na bhavanti. pratyayanirodhe samadhirupatisthate. 
tatah samadhija prajha , tatah prajhakrtah samskara iti navo navah samskarasayo jdyate . tatas ca 
prajha tatas ca samskara iti . kathamasau samskaratisayas cittam sadhikaram na karisyattti. na te 
prajhakrtah samskarah klesaksayahetutvaccittamadhikdravisistam kurvanti .. cittam hi te 
svakaryadavasadayanti. khydtiparyavasdnam hi cittacestitam iti . 

[19] YB 1,5. For an examination of the concepts of citta and vrtti see Whicher, I. (1997) The Mind 
(Citta): its nature, structure and functioning in classical Yoga, (1) Sambhasa (Nagoya Studies in 
Indian Culture and Buddhism) 18, pp. 35-62 and Part (2) Whicher, I. (1998) Sambhasa , 19, 
pp. 1-50. 

[20] YB 1.12. 

[21] YB IV.25 (p. 200): tatrd”tmabhdvabhdvana ko y hamdsam kathamahamasam kimsvididam 
kathamsvididam ke bhavisyamah katham va bhavisyama iti. 

[22] YS IV. 25 (p. 200): visesadarsina atmabhdvabhdvandnivrttih. 

[23] YS IV. 26 (p. 201): tada vivekanimnam kaivalyaprdgbharam cittam . 

[24] Raja Martanda of Bhoja Raja (ca 11th cenury CE) (RAT), 1.50 (p. 15): ... tattvarupataya'naya 
janitah samskara balavattvadatattvarupaprajhajanitan samskdranbadhitum .... 

[25] YV 1.50 (p. 254): adr dhaisca prathamikaih samprajhatasamskaraistasya badharthantanutaparam 
paraiva kriyate. 

[26] See note 25 above. YS II.2 refers to the attenuation ( tanu-karana i) of affliction brought about by 
kriya-yoga. 

[27] YS 11.18. 

[28] YS I.V.24. 

[29] YS 11.18. 

[30] YB III.35. 

[31] YS 1.18 (p. 21): viramapratyayabhydsapurvah samskdraseso’nyah . 

[32] YB 1.18; see note 40 below. 

[33] Tattva-Vaisaradi of Vacaspati Misra (ca 9th century CE (TV), 1.18 (p. 21): viramo vrttxnam 
abhavas tasya pratyayah karanam .... 

[34] YV 1.18 (p. 112): vrttya’pi viramyatamiti pratyayo viramapratyayah , param vairagyam 

jhdnepyalambuddhirjhanamapi samyatvity evam rupa .... 

[35] Aranvw, SWAMI HariharAnanda (1963) Yoga Philosophy of Patahjali , Trans. P. N. Mukerji 
(C alcutta, Calcutta University Press) writes on p. 52: “The meaning of attaining such cessation 
is the practice, i.e. constant repetition in the mind of the idea of supreme detachment”. 

[36] RM 1.18 (p. 6): viramyate 'neneti viramo vitarkadidntatydgah . 
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[37] YV 1.18 (p. 112): tasya abhyasat paunah punyajjayata ityadyavisesanarthah. TV 1.18 (p. 21): 
tasyabhyasastadanusthanam paunahpunyam tadeva purvam yasya sa tathoktah. 

[38] RM 1.18 (pp. 6-7): ... viramapratyayas tasyabhyasah paunahpunyena cetasi nivesanam. 

[39] Aranya (1963), p. 52. 

[40] YB 1.18 (pp. 21 -22): sarvavrttipratyastamaye samskaraseso nirodhascittasya samddhirasamprajnatah. 
tasya par am vairagyamupayah salambano hyabhyasastatsadhanaya na kalpata iti viramapratyayo 
nirvastuka alambanl kriyate. 

[41] See, for example, Woods, James Haughton, Trans. (1914) The Yoga System of Patahjali , 
Harvard Oriental Studies, Vol. 17 (Cambridge, Harvard University Press), p. 12, and Jha, G., 
Trans. (1907) The Yoga-Darsana (Bombay, Rajaram Tukaram Tatya), p. 20, where 
“asamprajnata” has been described as “unconscious”. See Whicher, I. (1996) See Whicher, 
op. cit., note 15, which offers a critique of C Jung’s position on samadhi. 

[42] Dasgupta, Surendranath (1924) Yoga as Philosophy and Religion (London, Trubner), p. 124. 

[43] Ko ELMAN, Gaspar M. (1970) Patahjala Yoga: from related ego to absolute self (Poona, Papal 
Anthenaeum), p. 239. 

[44] Ibid, p. 131. 

[45] As I argued in Whicher, I. (1997) Nirodha, yoga praxis and the transformation of the mind. 
Journal of Indian Philosophy , 25, pp. 1-67 and Whicher, I. (1998) Yoga and freedom: a 
reconsideration of Patanjali’s classical yoga, Philosophy East and West , 48(2), pp. 272-322. 

[46] YS 1.51 (p. 54): tasyapi nirodhe sarvanirodhannirbijah samadhih. 

[47] YB 1.51 (pp. 55-56): sa na kevalam samddhiprajndvirodhX prajnakrtdndmapi samskdranam 
pratibandhx bhavati. kasmat> nirodkajah samskarah samddhijdnsamskardnbddhata iti. nirod- 
hasthitikalakramdnubhavena nirodhacittaknasamskdrdstitavmanumeyam . vyutthananirodhasamad- 
hiprabhavaih saha kaivalyabhdgiyaih samskaraiscittam svasydm prakrtavavasthiyayam 
pravilTyate. tasmatte samskdrascittasyddhikaravirodhino na sthitihetavo bhavantiti. yasmddavasit- 
ddhikdram saha kaivalyabhdgiyaih samskdras dnam nivanate, tasminnivrtte purus ah 
svarupamatrapratistho *tah 'suddhah kevalo mukta ityucyata iti. 

[48] YS III.8. 

[49] YB 1.51; see note 47 above for text. 

[50] As stated in YS 1.14. 

[51] YS III. 10. 

[52] YB III. 10 (p. 123): [nirodha] ... samskaramandye vyutthanadharmina samskarena nirodhadhar- 
masamskaro 9 bhibhuyata iti . 

[53] As Vijnana Bhiksu suggests (YV '1.51, p. 259). 

[54] Pensa op. cit., note 7, p. 208 states: “... asamprajndta-samadhi figures as an accelerator of the 
yogic way, not as an essential instrument”. 

[55] For an analysis of various methods of Yoga practice in the Yoga-Sutras including the astdhga- 
yoga see Whicher (1997), op. cit., note 45. 

[56] See note 40 above. 

[57] YS III.50; see also YB III.50 and 1.2. 

[58] YS III.49. Patahjali goes on to state in YS III.51 (p. 168): sthanyupanimantrane 
sangasmayakaranam punaranistaprasahgat. “Upon the invitation of those well established, there 
is no cause for attachment and pride because of the renewed association with the undesired 
[realms]”. The meaning of this sutra is similar to the meaning of dispassion ( vairagya ) in YS 
1.15. The comments made by Chapple and Kelly (see Chapple, Christopher K*. and Yogi 
Anada Viraj (Eugene P. Kelly, Jr.) (1990) The Yoga-Sutras of Patanjali: an analysis of the 
Sanskrit with accompanying English translation (Delhi, Sri Satguru), p. 104), are worth noting. 
They write: ‘Even if one is tempted to re-enter the realm of attachment, the momentum to do 
so has ceased, because one is constantly aware of the undesirable outcome of such a return”. Of 
course, the “undesirable outcome” refers to sorrow or dissatisfaction ( duhkha ). 

[59] YB 1.16. 

[60] YS 11.27. 

[61] YB III.35 (p. 155): tasmdcca sattvdtparinamino’tyantavidharmd visuddho'nyascitimdtrarupah 
purusah ... yastu tasmddvisistascitimatrarupo 9 nyah pauruseyah pratyayastatra samyamat pu- 
rusavisaya prajna jdyate. 

[62] See Yogasara-Sarigraha of Vijnana Bhiksu (YSS). Text is taken from Jha, G. (1894) An English 
Translation with Sanskrit Text of the Yogasara-Sarigraha of Vijnana Bhiksu (Bombay, Tattra- 
Vivechaka Press). YSS (p. 55): tarn imam samyamam vihaydlmdsaksatkarasyanya upayo nasti. 
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[63] YB III.35; see also text of YB 11.27. 

[64] YB 11.24; see also YS IV.24. 

[65] See note 47 above and related text. 

[66] ARANYAj op. cit., note 35, p. 123, writes: “It might be argued that as stoppage of cognition 
is not a form of knowledge, how can there be latent impressions thereof ...” and “... nirodha is 
nothing but broken fluctuation, and the latent impression is of that break of fluctuation. 
Complete renunciation can give rise to latent impressions, which only bring stoppage of 
mutation and thus stop the mind from fluctuating. There is going on incessantly a break between 
the appearance and the disappearance of modifications of the mind, which break is only 
lengthened in concentration on nirodha samadhi”. 

[67] RM 1.51 (p. 16): tasyapi samprajhdtasya nirodhe pravilaye sati sarvasam cittavrttindm svakarane 
pravilayadyd yd samskdramdtrad vrttirudeti tasyastasya neti nettti kevalam paryudasanannirbijah 
samadhirdvirbhavati. 

[68] See, for example Brhadaranyaka Upanisad {BA Up) II.3, 6; III.9, 26; IV.2, 4; IV.4, 22; IV.5, 15. 

[69] See YSS (p. 4) where Vijnana Bhiksu states: nirodho na naso*bhdvasdmdnyam va. 

[70] See especially the argument presented on the meaning of Patanjali’s definition of Yoga 
(<cittavrttinirodha ) in Whicher (1997), op. cit., note 45. 

[71] YSS (p. 4): ... vrtty eva nirodhenapi samskaro jany ate. 

[72] YS IV.34 

[73] RM 1.18 (p. 7): evamekdgratdjanitdnsamskdrdnnirodhajdh svatmanam ca nirdahanti. For a study of 
the states of mind in Yoga see Whicher (1997) op. cit., note 45. 

[74] Patafijali states in YS 1.15 (p. 18): drstanusravikavisayavitrsnasya vasikarasamjhd vairagyam. 
“Dispassion is the knowledge of mastery in one who does not thirst for any object either seen 
[i.e. of an earthly nature] or heard of [i.e. of the subtle worlds]”. 

[75] See Vyasa’s commentary on YS III. 10 in note 52 above. 

[76] YB 1.18 (p. 22): tadabhydsapurvakam hi cittam niralambanamabhavapraptamiva bhavatityesa 
nirbijah samadhirasamprajhatah. 

[77] See Feuerstein, Georg (1980) The Philosophy of Classical Yoga (Manchester, Manchester 
University Press), pp. 98-101, and Kjlostermaier, K.K. (1986) Dharmamegha Samadhi: 
comments on Yogasutra IV.29, Philosophy East and West , 36(3), pp. 253-262. 

[78] This has been clearly articulated by Feuerstein ibid, and is evident from statements in Vyasa’s 
commentary; see YB 1.2, 15 as well as II.2 and IV.29. 

[79] . YS III. 49-50. 

[80] YS 1.15-16 and III.50. 

[81] YS III.51. 

[82] YB IV.29 (p. 202): yada’yam brahmanah prasamkhyane’pyakusidastato'pi na kimcitprdrthayate. 
tatrapi viraktasya sarvatha vivekakhyatireva bhavati .... 

[83] YS IV.29 (p. 202): prasamkhyane"pyakusxdasya sarvatha vivekakhyater dharmameghah samadhih. 
It is noteworthy that Vyasa (YB 11.15) likens Yoga (p. 78) to medicine with its four parts: illness, 
the cause of illness, the state of good health, and the remedy. Thus Yoga is portrayed as a 
‘fourfold division* whose four parts {caturvyuha) are: (1) samsdra y which (along with its sorrowful 
states) is to be discarded; (2) the conjunction ( samyoga ) between purusa and prakrti/pradhana , 
which is the cause of what is to be discarded; (3) liberation, which is the complete cessation of 
the conjunction; and (4) right knowledge, which is the means to liberation. Vyasa {YB 11.15, p. 
78) declares that the true nature/identity {svarupa) of the one who is liberated is not something 
to be obtained or discarded: tatra hdtuh svarupamupadevam va heyam va na bhavitamarhati. The 
inalienable identity of purusa puts it in a ‘category* that transcends the dualistic categories of 
means and ends, causes and effects, obtaining and discarding. In a stimulating and incisive essay 
on this topic, Halbfass, Wilhelm (1991) Tradition and Reflection: explorations in Indian thought 
(Albany, State University of New York Press), pp. 243-263, points put the limitations of the 
applicability to Yoga of the medical/therapeutic paradigm. In particular he writes (p. 253): “The 
denial of hana [‘discarding’] and upadana [‘obtaining’] with regard to the ultimate goal of Yoga 
is a denial of the fundamental premises of the medical, therapeutic orientation; in a sense it 
revokes the ‘fourfold scheme’ and the therapeutic paradigm itself. Indeed, it is not only through 
the adoption of this paradigm, but also through its transcendence, that Yoga and other schools 
of Indian thought articulate their self-understanding”. Of course the fundamental ‘disease’ that 
Yoga seeks to overcome is avidya and its manifestation as sarrtyoga . 

[84] YB IV.29 (p. 202): samskarabtjaksaydnndsya pratyayantaranyutpadyante. 
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[85] YD, 1.18. 

[86] See Feuerstein, op. cit., note 77, p. 98. 

[87] YS III.49 and III.54. 

[88] YS IV.7; see also YS IV.30 (note 89 below). 

[89] YS IV.30 (p. 202): tatah klesakarmanivrttih. Thus, it may be said that to dwell without 
defilement in a ‘cloud of dharma 5 is the culminating description by Patanjali of what tradition 
later referred to as living liberation ( jivanmukti ). To be sure, there is a ‘brevity of description 5 
in the YS regarding the state of liberation. Only sparingly, with reservation (one might add, 
caution) and mostly in metaphorical terms does Patanjali speak about the qualities exhibited by 
the liberated yogin. Chapple, Christopher K. (1996) “Living liberation in Samkhya and 
Yoga 55 , in: Andrew O. Fort and Patricia Y. Mumme (Eds) Living Liberation in Hindu Thought 
(Albany, State University of New York Press), p. 116, see below, provides three possible reasons 
for this ‘brevity of description 5 regarding living liberation in the context of the YS [and Samkhya , 
i.e. the Samkhya-Kdrikd ( SK) of Isvara Krsna (ca. 4th century CE)]: (1) He states: “(T)he genre 
in which both texts were written does not allow for the sort of narrative and poetic embellish¬ 
ment found in the epics and Puranas”. (2) Perhaps, as Chappie suggests a deliberate attempt 
has been made to guarantee that the recognition of a liberated being remains in the hands of a 
spiritual preceptor 55 . What is to be noted here is that the oral and highly personalised lineage 
tradition within Yoga stresses the authority of the guru which guards against false claims to 
spiritual attainment on the part of others and thereby “helps to ensure the authenticity and 
integrity of the tradition 55 . (3) A further reason for brevity “could hinge on the logical 
contradiction that arises due to the fact that the notion of self is so closely identified with 
ahamkara [the ego or prakrtic sense of self]. It would be an oxymoron for a person to say [‘]I 
am liberated. [ 5 ] 55 The Self (purusa ) is of course not an object which can be seen by itself thus 
laying emphasis, as Chappie points out, on the ineffable nature of the liberative state that 
transcends mind-content, all marks and activity itself. 

[90] YS IV.31 (p. 203): tada sarvavaranamalapetasya jhanasyd”nantyajjheyamalpam. 

[91] See YV 1.1; YSS (p. 2) states: asamprajhatayogasya cdkhilavrttisamskdraddhadvdra 

prarabdhasyapy atikrameneti. 

[92] See YSS (pp. 8 and 3). 

[93] YS IV.7 and YB IVY. 

[94] See YB IV.30 (pp. 202-203): klesakarmanivrttau jivann eva vidvan vimukto bhavati. kasmat , 
yasmad viparyayo bhavasya karanam. na hi ksinaviparyayah kascit kenacit kvacijjdto drsyata iti . 
“On cessation of affliction and karma , the knower is released while yet living. Why? Because 
erroneous cognition {viparyayo) is the cause of rebirth (of egoity]. When error has vanished, no 
one is ever seen to be bom anywhere 55 . Here there is room for an epistemological understanding 
of ‘reborn 5 , i.e. one who is said to be reborn is misidentified as a body-self which takes birth and 
will eventually perish. The liberated yogin may have a body which is subject to birth and death 
yet the yogin is no longer misidentified as the body or as any other aspect of changing existence. 

[95] See Rukmani, T. S. (1989) Yogavdrttika of Vijnana Bhiksu , Vol. IV, Kaivalyapada (Delhi, 
Munshiram Manoharlal). YF IV.30 (pp. 123-124). Elsewhere in his YSS (p. 17) Vijfiana Bhiksu 
tells us that the yogin who is “established in the state of dharmamegha-samadhi is called a 
jwanmukta 55 ... dharmameghah samadhih ... asydmavasthaydm jivanmukta ityucyate . Vijfiana 
Bhiksu is critical of Vedantins (i.e. Sankara’s Advaita Vedanta school) which, he says, associate 
the jwanmukta with ignorance avidyd-klesa ’)—probably because of the liberated being’s contin¬ 
ued link with the body—despite Yoga’s insistence on the complete overcoming of the afflictions. 

[96] See Aranya, op. cit., note 66, p. 433; also p. 226. 

[97] See Whicher, I. (1997, 1998), op. cit., note 19, for a detailed study of the term vrtti. 

[98] YS 11.18, 21 and 22. 

[99] See, for example, Koelman. op. cit., note 43, p. 249 and Feuerstein, Georg (1979) The Yoga 
Sutra of Patanjali: a new translation and commentary (Folkestone, UK, Wm..Dawson), pp. 58, 142 
and 144, who both imply that the psychophysical being of the yogin becomes incapacitated, or 
is disintegrated or negated in the liberated state. 

[100] For a discussion on some of the implications for an embodied freedom {jivanmukti ) in Patanjali’s 
Yoga see Whicher, I. (1998), op. cit., note 45. 
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Royal spirits, Chinese gods, and magic 
monks: Thailand’s boom-time 
religions of prosperity 1 

Peter A. Jackson 


During the economic boom of the 1980s and 1990s, Thailand saw 
the emergence of a diverse range of ‘prosperity religions’, popular 
movements that emphasize the acquisition of wealth as much as sal¬ 
vation. This paper considers three Thai prosperity religions — the 
worship of the spirit of King Chulalongkorn, and more generally 
the Thai monarchy; devotion to the Mahayana Buddhist bodhisattva 
Kuan Im; and movements surrounding auspiciously named 
Theravada Buddhist monks, both living and dead, reputed to pos¬ 
sess supernatural powers. After a consideration of recent approaches 
to the study of Thai religion, the paper describes the form and sepa¬ 
rate histories of these movements, and then examines the ways in 
which they began to merge symbolically at the height of the eco¬ 
nomic boom. The paper concludes with a consideration of the 
critiques of the prosperity movements from Thai Buddhist 
doctrinalists, critiques which were fairly faint during the boom it¬ 
self but which have grown in intensity since the onset of the economic 
crisis in 1997. 


Until the onset of the financial crisis in July 1997, Thailand experi¬ 
enced a decade-long economic boom, with average annual growth rates 
approaching ten per cent. Between 1984 and 1994 Thailand recorded 
the world’s highest average annual rate of economic growth (Unger, 
1998:1), a situation which saw an explosion of wealth and commercial 
opportunities unprecedented in the country’s history. For increasing 
numbers of people, the 1990s saw the question of how best to spend and 
invest one’s money supersede the historically dominant question of how 
to make any living at all. This extended boom created a euphoric mood 
of national confidence that influenced all aspects of social, cultural, and 

1 I wish to thank Kevin Hewison, Patrick Jory, Mark Elvin, Edwin Zehner, and anony¬ 
mous reviewers for their comments on earlier versions of this paper. 
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religious life. Jean Comaroff has noted the relationship between eco¬ 
nomic and symbolic productivity during the boom years, describing 
Thailand as a society ‘where the dynamism of capitalist production is 
rivalled only by the drive of diverse forms of ritual creativity, both within 
and outside Buddhism’ (Comaroff, 1994:301). One of the most promi¬ 
nent aspects of this cultural creativity was the emergence of a diverse 
range of what Roberts (1995:2) has called ‘prosperity religions’, popu¬ 
lar movements that emphasize wealth acquisition as much as salvation. 
Thailand’s boom time prosperity religions linked an array of spiritually 
significant symbols with improving luck in making money, and attached 
spiritual meanings to the prevailing consumerism of the period. Wealth 
constituted the basis, the practice, and the objective of these movements. 
While they rose rapidly to prominence within the emergent consumerist 
culture, the prosperity religions accentuated long-established patterns 
of symbolic syncretism and luck-enhancing protective ritualism, incor¬ 
porating elements from both the Thai and Chinese traditions. 

The Thai prosperity religions are important not only because they 
were some of the most popular forms of devotional expression during 
the boom years but also because their commodification of Buddhism 
has been stridently critiqued by some monks, lay intellectuals, and poli¬ 
ticians, most notably members of the Democrat Party led by current 
Prime Minister Chuan Leekpai. At the end of the twentieth century, 
marketized forms of religious expression - derogatorily called phuttha 
phanit (‘commercialized Buddhism’ or ‘commerce in Buddhism’) by 
its critics - has become the most contentious religious issue in Thai¬ 
land. 2 

Three Thai prosperity religions are considered here: (1) the worship 
of the spirit* of King Chulalongkom (Rama V) and more generally the 
Thai monarchy; (2) devotion to the Chinese Mahayana Buddhist 
bodhisattva Kuan Im (Guan Yin); and (3) movements surrounding aus¬ 
piciously named Theravada Buddhist monks, both living and dead, 
reputed to possess supernatural powers. These three movements by no 
means exhaust the phenomenon of commercially oriented religiosity. 
The recently re-problematized Wat Phra Dhammakaya movement based 
at Pathumthani just north of Bangkok is another prominent form of 

2 Several papers presented at the seventh International Conference of Thai Studies 
(4—8 July 1999, University of Amsterdam) dealt with controversies surrounding com¬ 
mercialized religiosity. For example: Daniel Arghiros, ‘The temple, money, and the 
polling station: rural monks and Thai electoral politics’; Rungrawee 
Chalermsripinyorat, ‘Doing the business of faith: the Dhammakaya Movement and 
the spiritually thirsty Thai middle class’. 
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‘commercialized Buddhism’. 3 Large numbers of monasteries around 
the country also embarked on massive temple construction programmes 
and merit making-cum-fund raising schemes during the boom years, 
and have also been criticized as a form of phuttha phanit . 4 

The devotional movements of King Chulalongkorn, Kuan Im, and 
‘magic monks’ (phra saksit ) such as Luang Phor Khoon are the focus of 
this study because as the Thai boom reached its climax in 1996 and the 
first half of 1997 these three prosperity religions began to merge into a 
loose symbolic complex. Each of these royal, Chinese, and Theravada 
prosperity movements has its own history, and emerged in the 1980s 
and early 1990s as a distinctive focus of ritual and devotion. Each fig¬ 
ure associated with these separate movements is the object of a devotional 
cult, often geographically focused in various shrines, public statues, 
Buddhist monasteries, and other sites of pilgrimage. However, an increas¬ 
ing symbolic integration of these Thai prosperity religions became evident 
in the mid-1990s. A summary of each movement is provided below. 
However, the primary concern of this study is not the individual histo¬ 
ries of these movements, their different ritual practices, or the pilgrimage 
sites associated with them. Rather, I concentrate on their intersection. I 
argue that their symbolic convergence in the mid-1990s assumed politi¬ 
cal as well as religious significance, as it came to be supported by the 
monarchy, populist politicians, Sino-Thai business groups, and sections 
of the civilian and military bureaucracies, as well as large numbers of 
ordinary Thai men and women. 

In his studies of the Rama V and Kuan Im prosperity religions, Thai 

3 Wat Phra Dhammakaya was at the centre of a controversy over improper proselytiz¬ 
ing methods and possible military connections in the late 1980s (see Jackson, 1989; 
Zehner, 1990; and Apinya, 1993). The recent controversy surrounding Wat Phra 
Dhammakaya is based on claims of commercial fraud, excessive wealth acquisition, 
and unorthodox teachings. Focused on the issue of whether the monastery’s abbot, 
Phra Dhammachayo, should be defrocked, the controversy has generated such inter¬ 
est that in early 1999 the Bangkok Post Internet edition created a special website 
(see www.bangkokpost.net/issues/temple/) linking all the newspaper’s reports on 
the matter. 

4 See, for example, Bangkok Post , 20 August 1998, ‘The bigger the better’, by Suthon 
Sukphisit, Outlook Section, p. 2. In this article on the boom in temple construction, 
Suthon writes, ‘[A]s you survey the structures currently being built at some of our 
Buddhist temples, you will notice that some of them betray a tendency toward the 
excessive and the grandiose. From an economic point of view they are wasteful of 
the money lavished on them. And . .. any Buddhist whose view has not been clouded 
by materialism will know that they fail to reflect the essence of Buddhist teach¬ 
ing. . . . No matter whether the phenomenon of lavish construction of projects 
undertaken by Buddhist temples is viewed through the eyes of an architect, an econo¬ 
mist, or a good Buddhist, it reveals itself [to be] a practice that should be discontinued.’ 
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historian Nithi Aeusrivongse (1993; 1994) uses the expression latthi- 
phithi (‘doctrine-ritual’), which he glosses in English as ‘cult’, to describe 
these ritual-symbolic devotional movements. Nithi defines latthi-phithi 
as ‘a ritually rich religious doctrine which is not a part of the “princi¬ 
ples” [lak-kan] or orthodoxy of the dominant religion adhered to by the 
majority of people’ (Nithi, 1993:1 In.). However, while the movements 
considered here may have begun as unorthodox minority phenomena, 
their rapid growth in the 1990s meant that their popularity and influence 
relocated them from marginal positions into the cultural and religious 
mainstream. I prefer to call these phenomena ‘movements’ or ‘religions’ 
rather than ‘cults’ to denote their significance at the height of the boom. 

Significantly, two key constituents of the symbolic complex, the move¬ 
ments centred on King Rama V and Kuan Im, did not emerge from 
Theravada Buddhism, Thailand’s semi-official national religion. Indeed, 
all the prosperity religions existed outside the control of the Buddhist 
sangha hierarchy, although during the boom years many Buddhist monks 
and monasteries participated as an arm of the popular wealth-oriented 
movements. In 1994 Nithi Aeusrivongse predicted that, despite their 
non-Buddhist origins, the Rama V and Kuan Im movements would ulti¬ 
mately be incorporated within ‘official’ (i thang-kan ), that is, 
state-sponsored Thai religion (Nithi, 1994:79). Nithi’s prediction had, 
in fact, come to pass by the time of the onset of the economic crash in 
July 1997, for in the second half of the 1990s the prosperity religions 
were much more widely practised than in the first half of the decade. 

Numerous authors have described the social dislocation (Pasuk and 
Baker, 1995; 1998), environmental degradation (Hirsch, 1996; Rigg, 
1995), political corruption (Pasuk and Sungsidh, 1994), and cultural 
and religions commercialization (Jackson, 1997) caused by the boom 
decade. But, what has often been overlooked is that, in the midst of 
these disorienting transformations, the outlines of a new social and cul¬ 
tural formation began to become visible in urban Thailand. I argue the 
commodification of religion that accompanied the boom years was not 
a symptom of cultural collapse, as many doctrinalist Buddhist critics in 
Thailand have contended, but rather became the productive core of a 
new, highly popular expression of religio-cultural symbolism and ritual. 

Scope of this study 

In this study I trace the cultural and political significance of the sym¬ 
bolic complex of Thai prosperity religions, by examining their expressions 
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in public spaces and their representations in popular and academic dis¬ 
courses. This is not a sociological account of the followers of the 
individual movements or an ethnography of the local meanings that dif¬ 
ferent actors attach to them, although these issues are touched upon. 
My primary concerns are the conditions that supported the rise to promi¬ 
nence of the prosperity religions, their relations to the changing character 
of the Thai social and economic formation, and their associations with 
political power. My main sources are the Thai press, devotional litera¬ 
ture, and ritual products associated with the movements, such as amulets 
and memorabilia. Data from these sources are supplemented with observ¬ 
ations gathered from several months spent in Bangkok and the north-east 
of Thailand on four occasions from 1995 to 1998. However, these observ¬ 
ations are more anecdotal than systematic. My visits to localities such 
as the Rama V monument in central Bangkok, amulet markets, reli¬ 
gious and gift sections of metropolitan and provincial department stores, 
and monasteries associated with the movements were limited to attempts 
to gain impressions of the public visibility of the images and ritual ob¬ 
jects related to these movements, as well as the extent of participation 
in the rituals associated with them. 

The Thai are fond of periodizing their history into ‘eras’ or yuk (from 
Pali, yuga). The scope of this paper is limited to the period of Thai¬ 
land’s recent history commonly labelled the yuk boom or the yuk 
lokaphiwat, ‘the globalization era’ (see Reynolds, 1998). There are many 
other popular labels for this period. In August 1998, a Bangkok taxi 
driver, with whom I chatted about religion and the economic collapse as 
we edged through the morning traffic, referred to the boom years as yuk 
Luang Phor Khoon boom, that is, the era when Luang Phor Khoon, the 
most prominent Buddhist monk associated with the prosperity religions, 
‘boomed’, or was extremely popular. Here, the resignified meaning of 
the borrowed word ‘boom’ conflates rapid growth with mass popular¬ 
ity, reflecting the intersection of economics and popular sentiment that 
constituted the cultural matrix within which the prosperity religions flour¬ 
ished. The taxi driver’s expression shows how the idiom of economics 
inflected many aspects of cultural production, including religiosity, during 
the boom period. However, that brief golden age is now over, and since 
July 1997 it has been relabelled retrospectively the yuk setthakit forng- 
nam, ‘the bubble economy era’. Thailand has now entered the yuk 
kha-ngern baht loi-tua, ‘the era of the floating baht’, often succinctly 
called the yuk IMF or even kali yuk (Pali, kali yuga), Thailand’s ‘dark 
age’. 
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This is predominantly a study of urban religion. Although I have 
observed devotional objects related to the movements in monasteries 
and shrines in small towns across north-east Thailand, I do not know 
the extent to which the complex of prosperity religions became a popu¬ 
lar form of devotional expression in villages during the boom, or whether 
regional variations existed in its popularity. Many of the sites of spir¬ 
itual power and pilgrimage associated with the movements are located 
in the countryside. However, as Tambiah (1984) has noted in his study 
of supernatural Buddhism, the devotees of many rural-based religious 
centres are often urban-dwellers who make pilgrimage-cum -holiday trips 
(Thai, thiaw ) to visit these locations. 

I begin with a review of how Thai religion has been studied in recent 
decades, and outline my interest in taking Thai religious studies beyond 
anthropology and history into an understanding of Thai political economy. 
I then consider precedents for the recent movements, as well as paral¬ 
lels in other parts of Asia. Following these remarks, I briefly describe 
the form and separate histories of the wealth-focused Rama V, Kuan 
Im, and ‘magic monk’ religious movements. I subsequently consider 
the ways in which these three sets of movements began to merge sym¬ 
bolically at the height of the boom. I conclude with an account of the 
critiques of the prosperity movements which existed as a constant, but 
usually faint, form of ‘background noise’ during the boom but whose 
volume has intensified many times since the onset of the economic cri¬ 
sis. 

Approaches to studying religious populism and marketized 
spirituality 

Two main streams of research have dominated English-language schol¬ 
arship on Thai religion in recent decades. Many anthropological studies 
have been village-centred and emphasized the syncretic character of 
everyday religious practice in rural settings. These locally based stud¬ 
ies (for example Terwiel, 1979; Tambiah, 1984; Mulder, 1990; Turton, 
1991) have analysed the relations between monks’ ritual practice and 
the accumulation of supernatural power (saksit). These studies have been 
important in highlighting the complexity of Thai religious expression 
(see especially Kirsch, 1977) and correcting earlier Indological and 
Buddhological text-based approaches which often saw complexity only 
as a contradiction between ‘true’ doctrine and ‘deviationist’ popular 
practices. Other anthropological studies have considered one particular 
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religious movement (for example Zehner, 1990; Taylor, 1993[a], 1993[b]) 
or a set of related movements (for example Kamala, 1997). 

In contrast, most historical studies have been urban-centred and fo¬ 
cused oh the relations between the state and the charismatic authority 
(barami ) of institutional Buddhism. These studies have either consid¬ 
ered the appropriation by the state of Buddhism’s legitimatory symbolism 
(for example Tambiah, 1976; Ishii, 1986; Jackson, 1989; Somboon, 1982, 
1993) or oppositional uses of Buddhist ritual and symbology to resist 
state power (for example Keyes, 1977; Jackson, 1988[b]; Taylor, 1993[a), 
1993[b]) or to reformulate the state from within (McCargo, 1993, 1997). 
However, neither the anthropological nor the historical approach alone 
is adequate to explain the form and character of the 1990s prosperity 
movements. In part, this is because previous studies have not consid¬ 
ered the broad phenomenon of successive waves of religious populism 
in Thailand, nor have they dealt with the issue of how to conceive of 
forms of religious expression that merge with consumerism and mar¬ 
ket-based symbolisms. 

Devotional movements and waves of religious populism 

Thai popular religiosity is a highly plastic phenomenon that exists in 
finely tuned dynamic relations with the society of which it is part. This 
dynamism and plasticity emerge, firstly, from its highly syncretic and 
multiform character and, secondly, from its devotional focus on spiritu¬ 
ally powerful or saksit personalities. Saksit personalities, who may 
become objects of devotional worship, include living figures such as 
monks and spirit mediums, as well as supernatural beings such as spir¬ 
its and deities deriving from diverse animist, Brahmanical, Buddhist, 
and Chinese traditions. 

The notion of devotional religiosity is not prominent in the literature on 
Thai spirituality, and is perhaps more likely to be thought of as character¬ 
izing the followers of Hindu bhakti movements or Roman Catholic saint 
cults than Thailand’s ostensibly Buddhist populace. However, when one 
looks past the touristic public image (phap-phot ) of Thai religion - a 
state-sponsored national bureaucracy of world-renouncing clerics dedi¬ 
cated to teaching a doctrine of salvation through the dissolution of self-hood 
— then a very different picture emerges. In popular religiosity - whether 
practised within an animist, Brahmanical, or even a Buddhist symbolic 
frame—neither the clerical bureaucracy of the Buddhist sangha nor notions 
of non-self ( anatta ) or transcendent salvation ( nibbana ) play a significant 
role. In Thai popular religion it is the ‘self’ of a spiritually powerful 
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personality that is of paramount importance, and spiritual practice cen¬ 
tres on establishing a strong personal relationship between the devotee 
and that personality. This is the case whether the spiritual personality is a 
Buddhist monk, a Hindu god, a former king of Siam, a Chinese deity, or a 
locality spirit believed to inhabit an old tree, a cave, a mountain top, or 
other natural feature. The study of popular Thai religion needs to abandon 
a concern with the doctrines and organizational forms of Buddhism and 
adopt a broader frame of reference in which the similarities of all forms of 
personality-based devotionalism are made the focus of study. Most im¬ 
portantly, a post-Buddhist frame is needed in order to understand many of 
the dominant religious movements of the 1990s. 

Of the multitude of personality-based devotional movements that can 
be found in Thailand at any one historical moment, a few tend to become 
much more prominent in terms of the number of their followers and the 
extent to which they are represented in the press and media. Perhaps the 
most interesting feature of contemporary Thai religiosity is not the details 
of momentarily popular movements but rather the fact that new forms 
of mass religiosity focused on a changing array of saksit personalities 
are produced so persistently and so regularly. Behind the details of the 
waxing and waning of individual movements one can detect a more 
constant wavelike phenomenon that raises certain devotional movements 
above the crowd for an often brief historical moment, only to disappear 
into relative obscurity beneath the surge of the next advancing wave of 
religious populism. 

It is often the case that both anthropologists and historians have stud¬ 
ied the more popular Thai religious movements. Indeed, the level of 
popularity or notoriety of different movements often influences which 
ones are noticed by researchers, and hence become objects of study. 
Religious movements that happen to make front page news are more 
likely to be written about than those which are followed in quiet obscu¬ 
rity, with the study of Thai religion tending to follow in the wake of 
trends in religious populism. The underlying phenomenon of waves of 
religious movements that successively attain mass popularity, only to 
fall into obscurity after a relatively brief period, has not been consid¬ 
ered. The movements that happen to ride the crest of the current wave 
of popularity tend to get studied, not the waves and troughs of religious 
populism itself. Neither the ethnography nor the historiography of reli¬ 
gion in Thailand has reflected critically on its own history, to ask why 
certain religious phenomena and not others have become part of the 
academic literature. 
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This study begins to map the wavelike forms of Thai popular religi¬ 
osity, the changes that nevertheless appear to manifest certain dynamic 
constants. I am seeking to understand the production of religious populism 
by exploring the relations between religion and other aspects of society. 
A religious studies approach which emphasizes the internal coherence 
of rituals or the meanings of doctrine and practice cannot tell us why 
one movement and not another, apparently similar one, becomes a national 
phenomenon or a focus of state intervention. To understand the produc¬ 
tion of religious ‘stars’ in the firmament of Thai popular culture we 
need to focus less on the internality of religion and more on the form 
and density of relations between religious symbology, ritual, and doc¬ 
trine, on the one hand, and political, economic, and social life, on the 
other. To understand the often rapid rise and equally rapid fall in the 
popularity of devotional movements we need to appreciate how reli¬ 
gious meanings intersect with meanings and aspirations in politics, the 
economy, the media, and other areas of social and cultural life. 

In broad terms, the phenomenon of repeating waves of religious 
populism appears to emerge from the intersection of: (1) Thai religiosi¬ 
ty’s complex heritage; (2) its devotional focus on powerful personalities; 
and (3) the impact of the mass media. The personality-focused character 
of Thai popular religion means that, unlike the centrally organized Bud¬ 
dhist sangha , it does not exist as a single church or institution but rather 
as a multitude of often local devotional movements. This mass of local 
movements, which is continually being added to as new saksit person¬ 
alities become objects of veneration, provides a rich source of copy for 
the print and electronic media. 

• The role of the Thai-language press has been crucial to the produc¬ 
tion of religious populism in recent decades. Competition between the 
more sensationalist national dailies such as Thai Rath, Daily News, and 
Khao Sot, is intense, with each trying to secure sales by exclusive cov¬ 
erage of page one stories. Sex scandals, political corruption, graphic 
photographs of the dismembered bodies of accident victims, blood-chill¬ 
ing crimes, and national sporting triumphs, as well as tales of supernatural 
and magical phenomena, commonly fill the pages of these newspapers. 
Accounts of a particular figure’s reputed prophetic, healing, and protec¬ 
tive powers are often reported as news items by Thai Rath, Daily News, 
and Khao Sot. In contrast, more highbrow dailies such as the Thai-lan- 
guage Siam Rath, Matichon, and Phu-jat-kan (‘The Manager’), and the 
English-language Bangkok Post and The Nation rarely make reports of 
magical and supernatural phenomena into front page news stories, with 
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accounts of popular devotionalism in these papers being more com¬ 
monly reported in a critical or disbelieving tongue-in-cheek style, and 
being relegated to an inside page. 

However, continual reporting of the reputed magical powers of a reli¬ 
gious figure or icon by the larger circulation sensationalist dailies can 
create a media-induced charismatic aura and establish a self-reinforc¬ 
ing circuit of charismatic inflation whereby the more a particular figure 
is sought out and the more he is reported, the more his popularity increases. 
Once a focus of supernatural power or charisma is established then, 
under certain conditions, it can continue to attract more and more fol¬ 
lowers in an almost exponential process. Such charismatic appeal is 
then not merely a sacral phenomenon, but also derives from the power 
of the contemporary mass media to manufacture and circulate influen¬ 
tial images and symbols. The mass media simultaneously facilitate and 
incite this exponential process, becoming agents promoting the fame 
and reputation of a cultic figure. I have elsewhere (Jackson, 1999) traced 
the role of the Thai press in the production of the phenomenal mass 
popularity of the movement surrounding Luang Phor Khoon. 

Nevertheless, there are limits to the expanding popularity of person¬ 
ality-based movements, especially those that surround a living figure 
such as a Buddhist monk. Human factors impose limits upon the expo¬ 
nential increase in the popularity of a personality-focused movement: 
one man can do only so much, and human finitude provides an upper 
limit to the influence of such a movement. When the man at the centre 
of a devotional movement tires from overwork, becomes ill, or passes 
away, the process of exponential charismatic inflation may come un¬ 
done, being followed by a process of rapid charismatic deflation. Bangkok 
Post journalist Tunya Sukpanich has written about the collapse of for¬ 
merly popular religious movements, noting that 

[A] problem in Thai society is that the average Buddhist follows and respects 
particular monks rather than the Buddhist teachings themselves. Therefore, when 

highly respected monks pass away_[their] temple loses its members, who, in 

turn seek the guidance of other monks. 5 

Conceptualizing religion as commodity 

In the era of globalizing markets and telecommunications technologies, 
our understanding of the religion/capitalism matrix is in flux. Classical 

5 Bangkok Post (Internet edition), 5 May 1996, 'Donated temple funds, are they being 
spent honestly?’, by Tunya Sukpanich. 
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arguments about the relationship between religion and capitalism were 
dominated by Weber’s so-called Protestant ethic thesis and his account 
of the disenchantment of the social and cultural worlds in the face of the 
instrumental rationality of industrialization and modernity. However, 
as Roberts (1995:2) points out: 

in an era of resurgent capitalism [since the collapse of the Soviet bloc] there is 
a mutual and dynamic relation between religion and economic processes, in¬ 
volving in some contexts the growth of new forms of religiosity in the context 
of economic activity and wealth creation itself. 

Central to the issue of how we are to understand Thai prosperity move¬ 
ments is the question of whether they are religions or commercial 
enterprises that commodify religious symbolisms as just another range 
of products in the Thai market-place. Writing in the early days of the 
boom, Apinya Feungfusakul (1993) was among the first to consider the 
religious efflorescence of the 1990s as a Thai ‘religious market place’ 
in which ritual participation merged with consumption. There is no doubt 
that sales of the ritual products associated with the movements gener¬ 
ated vast sums of money and provided a source of largesse for many 
monasteries and their market-savvy abbots and close lay followers. 
However, from an analytical perspective, the religion/business distinc¬ 
tion is perhaps a false one, in that it forces us to define arbitrarily what 
should be classed as ‘genuine religion’ (presumably untainted by the 
market) and what should be dismissed as profane ‘commercialism’. The 
local relevance of this distinction remains important in understanding 
the vociferous critiques of commodified religion that have become so 
* prevalent since 1997 and which I discuss in the concluding section. 
However, as students of religiosity we need to break out of the analyti¬ 
cal dead end that would have us separate religion and economics, and 
instead see spirituality and the market as interpenetrating domains rather 
than categorically distinct and incompatible aspects of human life. 

Rather than being seen as traditional religions structured upon a firm 
distinction between the sacred and the profane, the Thai prosperity 
movements need to be seen as symbolic complexes that draw upon reli¬ 
gious, economic, political, and other sources to create systems of meaning. 
I agree with Jean Comaroff (1994:303-04) when she proposes that we 
need to regard Asian forms of capitalism as ‘signifying systems’, and 
contemporary forms of religion in East and South East Asia as ‘evi¬ 
dence of the symbolic richness of the modem mind... in response to an 
explosion of market commodities’. My only quibble with Comaroff’s 
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proposition is that I would replace her use of ‘modem’ with ‘postmodern’, 
for the Thai prosperity movements cannot be described as modernist 
expressions of religiosity based on notions such as rationalization, 
doctrinalism, or demythologization. Nevertheless, Comaroff’s key in¬ 
sight is valid, namely, that in the 1990s marketized social relations were 
at the core of cultural production in Thailand, superseding political con¬ 
siderations as the dominant force in initiating and directing change in 
expressions of religiosity. 

Adopting a symbolic approach leads us beyond an analysis in which 
‘religion’, ‘economy’, ‘popular culture’, ‘media’, and ‘politics’ are con¬ 
ceived as discrete domains whose relations then need to be described 
and theorized, enabling us to see them as inter-relating semiotic domains 
marked by hierarchy and contestation. A symbolic analysis also helps 
us rethink the religion-capitalism relationship and leads us beyond a 
critical focus on the Thai prosperity movements as a commercialization 
of religion, a view which dominates many Thai academic accounts (for 
example Dhammapidok, 1997), to consider them from an alternative 
perspective as spiritualizations of the market. 

There are also practical reasons for adopting a market-based 
approach to analysing the prosperity movements. In order to under¬ 
stand recent trends in Thai religiosity we need to divert our gaze away 
from the organization of the Buddhist sangha to the domain of popu¬ 
lar culture. In the past decade significant changes have occurred in 
religious symbolism and the focuses of ritual practice without any ac¬ 
companying change in the legal or constitutional place of Theravada 
Buddhism. Therefore, to understand the direction of religious change 
in boom time Thailand we cannot rely on a study of laws or formal 
pronouncements on Buddhism. We must even look outside the monas¬ 
tery, to department stores, shopping malls, and market-places, for it is 
in these locations that new forms of Thai religiosity were most visibly 
expressed, where popular religion was packaged, marketed, and con¬ 
sumed. It is iconic of the wealth-focus of the prosperity religions that 
one was just as likely to find their cultic objects in commercial spaces 
as in traditional sacred localities such as monasteries. It is because of 
the importance of the market in determining forms of religiosity dur¬ 
ing the boom years that studies which consider religion only in terms 
of power/knowledge relations in villages or in state institutions are no 
longer adequate in explaining the relations between Thai religiosity and 
society. 
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Popular religion: the neglected heart of 1990s Thai political 
economy 

This study is intended as a corrective to a dominant trend in Thai area 
studies within which analysis of religion has often been isolated as the 
academic enclave of anthropologists and historians. With only a few 
exceptions (such as McCargo), political scientists and economists of 
Thailand typically neglect religion. Despite a plethora of statistical studies 
of the performance of different sectors of the Thai economy in recent 
decades, no economist has attempted to measure how much money was 
spent in temple construction, merit-making donations to monasteries 
and religious foundations, or speculative investment in amulets and other 
ritual objects during the boom years. The commodification of religion 
is one of the most contentious political issues in Thailand today, with 
accusations of clerical corruption and financial self-aggrandisement domi¬ 
nating the press and becoming objects of parliamentary inquiries. 6 
However, we have no idea how much money circulated within the reli¬ 
gious sector of the Thai economy in the 1990s. The current controversies 
about commercialized Buddhism emerge from nothing more than scat¬ 
tered perceptions and unsystematic anecdotes, not from actual figures 
of rates of growth (or more recently of contraction) in the religious sec¬ 
tor of the economy. The failure to include religion as an important category 
of both production and consumption in Thailand means that a signifi¬ 
cant sector of the economy has been excluded from quantitative analysis. 
This failure emerges from the Eurocentrism of the ‘hard’ disciplines of 
economics and political studies - even as practised within Thai univer¬ 
sities - which, in using the history of the West as their model, mistakenly 
imagine religion in all societies to be a separate domain that is isolated 
from the market and from political struggles over the allocation of re¬ 
sources. Pasuk and Sungsidh (1994) have attempted to measure the extent 
of corruption and the size of Thailand’s black economy. This type of 
study needs to be extended to include quantitative research on the reli¬ 
gious sector of the economy. 

While the media and the market are central to this study of boom time 
religiosity, politics and power are also important in understanding the 
cultural prominence of the prosperity movements. I have argued (Jackson, 


In January 1999, The Nation reported that at least ten different inquiries into the 
activities of Wat Phra Dhammakaya and its abbot were being conducted by various 
government and monastic agencies. (The Nation , 15 January 1999, ‘Dhammakaya 
blocks assets probe’, p. A2.) 


• 6 
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1997, 1999) that from the 1980s to the mid-1990s, the Thai state with¬ 
drew from its historical role of controlling expressions of Buddhist 
religiosity and that its place was increasingly taken by the market. Power 
remains central to the social analysis of Thai religion, but in the 1990s 
power was modulated through different channels and took new forms. 
In earlier studies (Jackson, 1988[a], 1989) I argued that Thai Buddhism 
has historically played an important symbolic role in supporting the 
state, both under the absolute monarchy and in the years since 1932. 
Here I suggest a revised version of that ‘legitimation’ thesis to account 
for the political importance of the prosperity religions. 

Religious practices retain a political currency in Thailand because of 
their continuing association with notions of power. However, the do¬ 
main over which that charismatic sacral power has influence has now 
expanded to include the economy. Furthermore, in the globalizing 1990s, 
Thailand had no single locus of power, but rather multiple sources of 
influence which included: the charismatic authority of the monarchy as 
symbol of national unity; the economic influence of Sino-Thai business 
groups; the legislative power of politicians; and the long-standing ad¬ 
ministrative power and brute force of the civilian and military 
bureaucracies. In this situation, the symbolic complex of prosperity re¬ 
ligions can be seen as a cultural expression of a fragile politico-economic 
accommodation that was reached between these diverse players during 
the boom years. Symbolic connections between different religious forms 
reproduced at the level of culture the symbiotic relationships that came 
to exist between the monarchy, the military and civilian bureaucracies, 
Sino-Thai business groups, and the Thai peasantry refashioned as an 
industrial labour force. All of these groups saw their interests as being 
promoted by collaboration in support of the continuation of the boom. 
The economy provided a common link for all these political players, 
just as wealth acquisition provided the symbolic core of the prosperity 
movements. 

A complex of explanatory narratives 

In my previous research on Thai Buddhism (Jackson, 1988,1989,1991, 
1997[b]) I have been interested in describing the relations between Thai 
religion and areas of social and political life that are usually seen as 
‘non-religious’. I have not sought to understand Thai religion only as a 
domain of private meanings but also as a public phenomenon that is 
integral to the conduct of everyday life. In this study I continue this 
emphasis on Thai religion as a public phenomenon. Hence I am concerned 
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not only with what Thai people believe but also how doctrines, ritual 
practices, devotional images, and sacred spaces intersect with struggles 
for political power, efforts to establish material well-being, and the quest 
for national self definition and cultural identity. 

My accounts of the rise of Thai prosperity religions and their conver¬ 
gence into a symbolic complex do not take the form of a single narrative 
but rather recount several interrelated stories from Thailand’s recent 
history. The symbolically rich devotional movements surrounding Rama 
V, Kuan Im, and various prosperity monks each emerged at the inter¬ 
section of a complex network of economic, political, ethnic, and religious 
influences. To tell the full story of the prosperity religions one would 
need to relate the entire history of boom-time Thailand, for the move¬ 
ments touched upon all the influences, groups, and individuals who 
participated in the country’s recent transformation. My accounts are 
necessarily partial and selective. However, the rise of marketized forms 
of religiosity considered here is closely related to some of the more 
important stories to be told of Thailand’s roaring 1990s. 

The broad phenomenon of the prosperity religions first tells the story 
of the retreat of the state from directing cultural production and influ¬ 
encing the form of images of national and cultural identity. Political 
economist Pasuk Phongpaichit has described the efflorescence of Thai¬ 
land’s civil society, the rise of a marketized social formation, and ‘the 
decline of the state’ as dominant themes in the Thai studies literature of 
the late 1990s: 

Strikingly, analysts approaching from many different disciplines - economics, 
political economy, geography, cultural studies - and from many different polit¬ 
ical perspectives, have all tended towards a similar conclusion (Pasuk, 1999:3). 

Unlike some other religious movements in modem Thai history, such as 
the royal-initiated Thammayut order of Buddhist monks (see Ishii, 1986; 
Jackson, 1989; Somboon, 1982), the complex of prosperity religions 
did not emerge as the result of any state-initiated policy or from the 
charismatic influence of any single religious figure. The complex de¬ 
veloped as a devotional expression of popular culture and a coalescence 
of a diverse range of symbolic forms. Paralleling the market, the com¬ 
plex was a product of the actions of a multitude of players engaging in 
symbolic exchange within both religious and commercial spaces. How¬ 
ever, while the state was not involved in the creation of this religious 
phenomenon, it increasingly appropriated it as the boom continued, lend¬ 
ing official support to a form of religious expression which incorporated 
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Buddhism as one element in a larger symbolic framework dominated 
by the market and capitalist enterprise. At a different level, the sym¬ 
bolic syncretism and religious convergence of the complex of movements 
reflects the story of the economic, social, and political integration of 
state-aligned power elites, Sino-Thai business groups, and the rural and 
urban working classes into a new social formation under the integrating 
signifier of the market. 

The individual prosperity movements also reflect other important sto¬ 
ries from recent Thai history. In the Rama V movement we can detect 
anxieties surrounding the future of the monarchy; the popularity of Kuan 
Im tells us about the further integration of the ethnic Chinese into the 
heart of the Thai polity; and movements surrounding magic monks such 
as Luang Phor Khoon indicate the continuing relevance of village-based 
symbolisms in the culture of Thai cities inhabited by millions of rural 
migrants. Indeed, the popularity of the prosperity movements in Thai¬ 
land’s cities can be seen as reflecting a rustication of urban Thai culture. 7 
With the mass relocation of rural men and women to take up jobs in the 
urban economy, rural religious forms also migrated to the centre of spaces 
that were formerly the preserve of elite urbane cultural expression. 

Critiques of the prosperity religions tell another story. Since late 1997 
a type of ‘culture war’ has been raging in Thailand, with clerical and 
lay Buddhist intellectuals as well as parliamentary members of the rul¬ 
ing Democrat Party launching intense public condemnations of 
commodified religion (see Jackson, unpublished). As a key medium 
through which notions of national identity continue to be understood, 
religion has become a focus for anxious self-recrimination, as Thais 
from many backgrounds seek answers to the painful question, ‘where 
did we go wrong?’ The Thai response to the economic crash has not 
been merely to institute a series of political and bureaucratic reforms in 
line with IMF guidelines but also to seek to reform Thai religious cul¬ 
ture to avoid what are now seen as ‘the mistakes of the past’. 

Beyond these many narratives of a highly mobile and increasingly 
affluent population is the story of the intersection of a premodem and 
often rural form of religion with the engine of global capital. While the 
boom radically disrupted the subsistence agrarian social formation and 


7 Thanks to Kevin Hewison for his observations on the rustication of urban Thai cul¬ 
ture. The growing popularity of Thai ‘country music’, phleng luk-thung, in Bangkok 
and the success in the late 1990s of radio station Luk Thung FM in the capital, 
broadcasting on the ‘prestigious’ FM band rather than a ‘downmarket’ AM fre¬ 
quency, is just one example of the spread of rural culture into the heart of the city. 
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its cultural/symbolic forms, it was simultaneously radically productive 
of a new marketized urban social formation and associated cultural or¬ 
der. What is stunning about Thai cultural life in the 1990s is that the 
destruction of the old and the creation of the new occurred in tandem, as 
an all but seamless process. Within a period of less than a decade, pre¬ 
capitalist symbolisms were resignified in capitalist terms, being given 
new vitality in the process of their commodification. The rapidity and 
seamlessness of this cultural transformation reflects a convergence 
between the forms of discursive and semiotic production in premodem 
rural Thai culture and the commodified postmodern urban culture of 
1990s globalizing Bangkok. 

In this convergence of Thai premodemity and postmodemity, moder¬ 
nity and its associated discourses of state-based rationally guided national 
development (see Reynolds, 1991) were elided. Indeed, the complex of 
prosperity religions represented a symbolic alternative to existing na¬ 
tionalist narratives of modernization. These narratives, which have 
dominated many state and academic discourses for most of the twenti¬ 
eth century, are founded upon notions of a strong centrist Buddhist state 
and doctrinal interpretations of Buddhism as scientific and rational (see 
Jackson, 1991). Buddhist doctrinalists imagine their religion as a stand¬ 
ardized, internally coherent set of beliefs and related practices. In contrast, 
within popular Thai religiosity, orthopraxy, that is, proper ritual observ¬ 
ance and religious practice, is more important than orthodoxy, or correct 
doctrinal belief. Doctrinal Buddhists criticize popular Thai religion as 
‘superstitious’ ( saiyasat) or ‘supernatural’ ( sasanaphi , ‘religion of spirits/ 
ghosts’; theu phi sang thewada , ‘believing in ghosts, spirits, and gods’), 
. derogatory labels that they use to distance themselves from what they 
see as the ‘foolish’ ( ngo ), ‘irrational’ (mai mi het-phori) beliefs of the 
uneducated that they, as modem Thais, have grown out of. 

It is not surprising, then, that the main bearers of Thai modernity in 
the 1990s, the professional and educated middle classes, appear to be 
the only section of the Buddhist population who did not participate in 
the symbolic complex. This is not because they were excluded. The 
complex is based on an incorporative principle of syncretic inclusivism. 
Thai intellectuals did not participate in the prosperity religions because 
they excluded themselves, being repelled by their ‘irrational’ 
supematuralism, morally disgusted by their brash commercialism, and 
aesthetically mortified by their kitsch eclecticism. Many were also 
extremely wary of the movements’ conservative political associations 
with the armed forces and corrupt populist politicians. 
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Intellectual vertigo as to 

prac 

There is a need for new approaches to understanding religious cultures 
that takes account of tfie rapid marketization of all aspects of social life. jjj g( 

We need ways to imagine and conceptualize the intensification and in¬ 
deed acceleration of processes of cultural intersection in which p ar 

increasingly complex and often evanescent cultural forms have become 
the norm. In Thailand in the 1990s all ethnographies of urban culture Neil 

became historical studies of already superseded cultural forms, long wea 

before the research was ever written up or published. The contemporary of I 

moment has become ever briefer as cultural forms such as religion have (Jac 

taken on the characteristics of fads and fashions that are ‘in’ one minute syn 

and passe and outmoded the next. 197 

In telling some of the many stories of the prosperity religions, I hope bol 

to leave the reader feeling at least a little bit dizzy. Vertigo, or some ofr 

sense of disorientation, has been at the centre of cultural experience and in t 

cultural expression in 1990s Thailand. Whether one’s focus is on reli- cull 

gious culture, erotic culture, music, art, architecture, fashion, or any 1 

other domain, then complexity, the radical juxtaposition of disparate act 

elements, hybridity, speed, and intensity are all common themes. In the ha^ 

spirit of participant observation, I believe that the only way to begin to the 

develop an account of contemporary Thai cultural life is to insert one- sal 

self into the centre of this vortex long enough for the dynamic patterns Bu 

that organize its forms to become apparent. cei 

The intensity of cultural intersections in the 1990s induces much more me 

than sensory or aesthetic vertigo. These intersections also induce intel- an< 

lectual and theoretical disorientation, for the diverse elements that are to 

juxtaposed in contemporary Thai cultural life come from domains that me 

were previously isolated as the objects of study of discrete academic are 

disciplines and separate lines of specialized inquiry. If we vainly try to Tfc 

limit our analyses to those which in the past may have been called po- ca 

litical, economic, historiographical, or ethnographic, then we will have 
denatured the central experiences of complexity, speed, and intensity * 

that define cultural life in cities such as Bangkok. It is not possible to 
stand outside the cultural storm and claim to be able to describe, let 
alone analyse it from the ultimately illusory standpoint of an established 
academic tradition. I am not claiming that established academic disci¬ 
plines are irrelevant. However, in order to grasp processes of cultural 
hybridization in the context of globalizing capitalism, we need to become 
accustomed to the clash and intersection of different disciplines, as well 
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as to the mixing and juxtaposition of radically different cultural elements, 
practices, images, and beliefs. 


Histories of the prosperity religions 

Parallels and precedents 

Neither syncretism nor an emphasis on improving luck and acquiring 
wealth are novel features of Thai religiosity. Despite the central place 
of Buddhism in official discourses of national and cultural identity 
(Jackson, 1991; Reynolds, 1991), Thai religion has always been a highly 
syncretic fusion of animist, Brahmanical, and Buddhist elements (Kirsch, 
1977). The linking of different prosperity religions into a loose sym¬ 
bolic complex is a contemporary expression of long-standing patterns 
of religious syncretism. Furthermore, while the central place of the market 
in the prosperity movements is a new phenomenon in Thai religion, 
cults of wealth and commerce have long existed. 

Thai ritual magic has long been relied upon to promote commercial 
activities. It is not uncommon for small traders in markets or footpath 
hawkers to display phallic-shaped amulets, palat khik, positioned with 
the head of the phallus facing the customer, alongside their items for 
sale in order to promote economic ‘fertility’. Historically, Theravada 
Buddhism has also provided blessings for prosperity as part of the con¬ 
cern to promote the well-being of followers, it being customary for Thai 
monks to end their sermons'with blessings for happiness ( khwam-suk ) 
and prosperity ( khwam-jarern ). It is also customary for Buddhist monks 
♦ to bless the opening of a new shop or the inauguration of a new com¬ 
mercial undertaking. For example, all Thai Airways International airliners 
are ritually blessed by senior monks, often the Supreme Patriarch of the 
Thai sangha. Premodem Theravada precedents for the 1990s movements 
can also be found in the honouring of the arahant Siwali (Pali, Sivali), 8 

8 According to a devotional booklet dedicated to Siwali (P. Suwan, 1996), Buddhist 
legend has it that this early member of the sangha remained in his mother’s womb 
for seven years, seven months, and seven days before being bom, a numerologically 
auspicious miracle which conferred on him ‘great fortune’, mahalap. The term ‘for¬ 
tune’, lap (from Pali, labh), has multiple connotations in Thai, denoting the good 
fortune to achieve spiritual enlightenment as well as material prosperity. While only 
a minor figure in Thai Buddhism, images of Siwali, who is represented as a phra 
thudong or wandering ascetic carrying a furled parasol over his shoulder, are not 
uncommon in monasteries, and statuettes of this Theravada Buddhist saint of for¬ 
tune are sold in all Thai amulet and religious icon markets. 
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a contemporary of the Buddha, and in the worship of the goddess Nang 
Kwak, 9 long regarded as a patron deity of Thai shop owners. Further¬ 
more, the religion of the southern Chinese who migrated to Thailand in 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries also included a significant 
emphasis on ‘gods of wealth’ (Alexeiev, 1928). These premodem reli¬ 
gions of wealth provided antecedents for the movements of the 1990s. 
The novelty of the 1990s movements lies not in their form but in their 
prominence. The question addressed here is what transformed devotion 
to commercially gained wealth from a minor strand to a dominant mode 
of religious expression in Thailand in less than a decade. 

The example of premodem Chinese gods of wealth also shows that 
Thailand’s prosperity religions are far from unique in Asia. Keyes and 
others (1994:9) have observed that in the 1990s 

a number of ‘new religions’ have emerged in various parts of Asia; these reli¬ 
gions continue to interpret worldly events as the manifestation of cosmic forces, 
but they do not foresee an immediate end to the existing order. The religions 
are ‘new’ in that they have drawn together an eclectic variety of symbols from 

' foreign and local religions to clothe traditional cosmological ideas. 

,1 

Thai prosperity religions bear many similarities to what Foard has called 

| Japanese ‘endemic religion’, which emerged in the context of that 

; 

/ 

9 The most important Thai prosperity movement before the 1990s was focused on 
Nang Kwak, the popular name given to Suphawadi (Pali, Subhavadi), a female fig¬ 
ure from Buddhist legend. According to a devotional booklet (Wiphutthayokha, n.d.) 
dedicated to Nang Kwak, at the time of the Buddha, a Brahmin family which made 
its living from trade had a beautiful daughter named Suphawadi. As the family travelled 
the north Indian‘countryside selling goods from their wagon, they chanced to meet 
the arahant Kassapa and after listening to his sermon became followers of the Lord 
Buddha. As the family took leave of the saint, he blessed their young daughter, 
saying, ‘May your wishes be fulfilled and may you progress and prosper with wealth, 
silver, and gold from your trading enterprise’. Some time later, the family met another 
arahant, Siwali, the saint of fortune. Siwali gave Suphawadi the same blessing that 
had been conferred by Kassapa. From that time the family’s business flourished and 
they became extremely wealthy, attributing their good fortune to the blessings of the 
two arahants. Images of Nang Kwak represent her as a smiling, dark-eyed Indian- 
looking young woman sitting in a kneeling position with her right hand raised in a 
beckoning gesture. The action of beckoning with the hand is called kwak in Thai and 
Nang Kwak literally means ‘the beckoning woman’. Shop owners believe that her 
image beckons customers and improves business. Before the rise of the new pros¬ 
perity movements, an image of Nang Kwak could be found installed on an altar 
attached to the back wall of almost every small- to medium-sized store and restau¬ 
rant in Thailand. In the 1990s, Nang Kwak came to share her space on shop altars 
with images of King Rama V, Kuan Im, and various prosperity monks. In many 
cases, these latter figures appear to have displaced Nang Kwak, who became a mar¬ 
ginal figure in wealth-oriented devotional practice in the boom years. 
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country’s rapid industrialization in the 1960s and 1970s. According to 
Foard (cited in Keyes and others, 1994:10-11), Japanese endemic reli¬ 
gion is 

a kind of minimal religious practice that absolutely every Japanese participates 
in to some degree and which helps bind the Japanese together. . . . Japanese 
endemic religion is nurtured by mass media and an elaborate commercialisa¬ 
tion of ritual goods and services. . . . Endemic religion derives its authority 
from its practice, which generates ‘tradition’ as an ongoing process. Because 
endemic religion is pervasive, representatives of the state may manipulate its 
rich associations to bolster national identity. At the same time the diffuse authority 
of endemic religion can be invoked by a variety of different interests and used 
to generate new meanings, including ones that run counter to those promoted 
by the state. 

The parallels between new forms of religious expression in 1960s Japan 
and 1990s Thailand are stunning. While not all Thais participated in the 
boom-time prosperity religions, like Japanese endemic religion these 
movements did contribute to social cohesion, involved the 
commodification of religious products, were based on ritual practices 
rather than doctrine or teaching, were nurtured by the press and mass 
media, and became intimately linked with the state. Comparative expe¬ 
rience suggests that prosperity religions are associated with periods of 
rapid growth in capitalist Theravada and Mahayana Buddhist societies 
which have relatively unfettered press and electronic media. These move¬ 
ments are religious expressions of the impact of new communications 
technologies and economic arrangements upon highly syncretic Bud¬ 
dhist cultures, and reflect shifting notions of cultural and national identity 
•as entire societies reimagine their positions within global networks over 
very short time frames. 

Much research still needs to be done in order to understand the full 
extent of the nexus between religion and the economy that emerged in 
Thailand in the 1990s. Here I summarize some of the key features of the 
prosperity movements that have been reported in work published to date 
and in some of the research currently under way. Nithi (1993) wrote one 
of the first Thai analyses of the worship of King Rama V, and Irene 
Stengs (unpublished) and Sean Kirkpatrick (University of Wisconsin, 
Madison) are currently conducting detailed studies of this movement. 
Nithi (1994) was also one of the first to study the incorporation of the 
worship of Kuan Im into Thai religious ritual and symbology, and Annette 
Hamilton (unpublished) is now conducting research on this phenom¬ 
enon. I have analysed the movement surrounding the most prominent 
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Theravada monk associated with the prosperity religions, Luang Fhor 
Khoon, abbot of Wat Ban Rai monastery in Nakhonratchasima Prov¬ 
ince (Jackson, 1999). However, analyses of how other monks such as 
Luang Phor Ngern and Luang Phor Sot became linked to the move¬ 
ments are still to be written. 

The worship of King Chulalongkorn, Rama V 

The worship of King Chulalongkorn (r. 1868—1910) or Rama V appears 
to have begun in the 1980s and was initially focused on an equestrian 
statue of the king that stands in the middle of the Royal Plaza in front of 
the Anantasamakhom Throne Hall in Bangkok. Among followers, the 
spirit of King Chulalongkorn is variously called Sadet Phor (‘royal 
father’) R. 5, or simply R. 5 (ror ha), ‘The Fifth R.’, an abbreviation of 
the ‘The Fifth Reign ( ratchakan ) [of the Chakri Dynasty]’. In devo¬ 
tional literature and official discourses. King Chulalongkorn is often 
called Phra Piyamaharat, ‘the dearly beloved great king’, and the an¬ 
nual celebration of his birthday in October is called ‘the day of the dearly 
beloved great king’ {wan piyamaharat ). This movement draws on 
Brahmanical ideas of the deva-raja or ‘god-king’ which surrounded the 
Siamese monarchy in the Ayutthaya period and whose echoes persist to 
the present day. Nithi summarizes the beliefs of followers of this move¬ 
ment as follows: 

After King Chulalongkorn passed away, he was reborn in a spiritual realm as a 
divine being ( thep ), and because of his great mercy {metta) for all human be¬ 
ings he disseminates his charismatic power (phra barami) to aid and look after 
those who have faith in him. He has manifested miracles (patihan ) on many 
occasions, which are confirmations of this faith (Nithi, 1993:11). 

Each Tuesday and Thursday evening — the weekdays associated with 
Rama V’s birthday and ‘teacher’s day’, respectively, in Thai astrology 
- crowds of the faithful flock to the equestrian statue in Bangkok. They 
sit on mats laid out on the asphalt and set up foldaway tables as tempo¬ 
rary altars on which to display devotional offerings believed to be loved 
by the king: French cognac, Cuban cigars, pink roses, and fruit. Incense 
and candles are also lit. Garlands of marigold flowers are offered to the 
statue, being ritually placed on the pedestal and then returned to the 
offerers to be taken home as spiritually empowered mementoes. A spe¬ 
cial Pali mantra (Thai, khatha) seeking Rama V’s blessing may be chanted 
silently, or followers may pray for a specific boon while kneeling before 
the statue. A Thai classical dance troupe and orchestra are often on hand. 
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ready to be hired to perform by those who wish to entertain the spirit of 
the monarch in fulfilment of a boon that has been granted. In .the mid- 
1990s tens of thousands of people thronged the Royal Plaza every Tuesday 
and Thursday night throughout the year, causing traffic jams and forc¬ 
ing the Bangkok Metropolitan Administration to impose no-parking and 
no-hawking restrictions in the immediate vicinity of the statue. The 
municipal police force now oversees proceedings, in much the same 
way as it has done for several decades in the vicinity of the highly popu¬ 
lar Erawan Shrine for the Hindu god Brahma near the Erawan Hotel. 

While the equestrian statue is the original site and remains the geo¬ 
graphical focus of the movement, the image of Rama V is now found 
throughout urban Thailand. Every jewellery shop in the country, as well 
as many gift shops, sell amulets with Rama V’s image, which are worn 
as lockets or hung from motor vehicle rear vision mirrors. Altars or 
hing bucha (‘worship shelf’) with one or more images of King Rama V 
are found in almost every small- to medium-sized shop in Bangkok, as 
well as in most department stores. It is also common to find images of 
Rama V, often with images of the current monarch. King Bhumipol or 
Rama IX, in close proximity to the most important Buddha image in 
Thai monasteries, that is, within the heart of the country’s most sacred 
Buddhist spaces. The Nation columnist Chang Noi (pseud.), whose la¬ 
belling of the prosperity movements as ‘superstitious’ places him or her 
within the doctrinal Buddhist camp, has observed: 

the image of Chulalongkom lives on in the present day. It has become the focus 
of a form of national cult... the image [of the king] turns up on racks of posters 
between Bon Jovi and Madonna; on shrines at shops, restaurants, go-go bars 
and brothels; among the ranks of Hindu and Chinese deities called upon to 
provide good fortune; and partnered with images of monks like Luang Phor 
Khoon who also offer comforting promises of good fortune. For the mass of 
people ... [King Chulalongkom is] part of superstitious belief in the power of 
fate and fortune ... the idea that development would reduce the role of super¬ 
stition now belongs to the past. We know instead that development simply turns 
superstitious practice into a commercial opportunity. 10 

In his study, Nithi observed that Rama V amulets and images are associ¬ 
ated with ‘improving commerce’ and ‘making you loved and trusted by 
people who meet you, so you can conduct your business undertakings 
successfully’ (Nithi, 1993:31). He explains the rapid rise in the popularity 

10 The Nation, 26 December 1997, ‘Lessons from history: globalisation revisited’, by 
Chang Noi (pseud.), p. A5. 
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of the movement in the early 1990s as reflecting the needs of a rapidly 
expanding,'commercially involved urban middle class that did not see 
the concerns generated by its business interests and middle class life¬ 
styles being addressed by existing religious forms, which instead directed 
their attention towards either the rural peasantry or the state and the 
monarchy. Nithi describes the Rama V movement as being different 
from previous Thai personality-based religions in that it was not origi¬ 
nally associated with rituals which sought supernatural assistance in 
assuring invulnerability (khong kraphan), seeking love potions (ya sane), 
or acquiring sudden wealth by winning the lottery. Rather, he argues 
that the original purpose of this cult was to ‘seek an increase in wealth 
from one’s own business’ (Nithi, 1993:32). However, while Rama V 
amulets and images were not originally associated with traditional Thai 
supernatural interests, my observations on visits in the mid-to-late-1990s 
suggest that these ritual objects had become incorporated within estab¬ 
lished patterns of Thai supematuralism. This suggests the expansion of 
the Rama V movement from its urban, middle class, and business-fo¬ 
cused origins to other sections of the population, notably urban and rural 
labourers. 

The worship of Kuan Im 

Kuan Im, or Kuan Sri Im, is the Thai rendering of Guan Yin, the name 
given by the Chinese to a female form of the Mahayana Buddhist 
bodhisattva Avalokites’vara (Thai, Awalokitesuan), whose Sanskrit name 
Nithi (1994) glosses as ‘the lord who looks down (upon us with mercy)’. 
In Mahayana Buddhism, Avalokites’vara is considered to be the 
bodhisattva of compassion, and in China this saint-god is believed to be 
a blessed being who can take a female form and assuage the suffering of 
the faithful. In China, Kuan Im is also the focus of a fertility cult, and 
her assistance is sought by women seeking to become pregnant. In Thai¬ 
land, Kuan Im is also called the ‘goddess dressed in white’ (thephi nai 
chut khao) and ‘the blessed mother of mercy’ (phrae mae metta). Nithi 
(1994:79) sees the worship of Kuan Im as having similar commercial 
objectives to those of the Rama V movement, with followers of both 
devotional movements seeking good luck, fortune, and wealth ( chok , 
lap, khwam-mang-khang). He suggests that ‘in Thailand Kuan Im is 
somewhat akin to a goddess of commerce’ (N ; thi, 1994:86), which re¬ 
flects her long-standing associations with fertility, wealth, and prosperity 
in Chinese religious practice. 

The popularity of Kuan Im in Thailand is reflected in the widespread 
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availability of amulets and other products bearing her image, as well 
as a large volume of often anonymous devotional literature (for 
example, Anonymous [a], n.d.; Anonymous [b], n.d.; Klum Bua Hima 
[pseud.], 1993). Nithi (1994:80) notes that images of Kuan Im are often 
found on shop altars beneath those of Rama V or members of the cur¬ 
rent royal family, usually King Bhumipol or Crown Princess Sirinthom. 
Unlike the Rama V movement, the worship of Kuan Im in Thailand 
has no single shrine or geographical focus but rather there are numer¬ 
ous sacred sites devoted to her. These sites are called samnak, 
‘temples’, if they have resident male and/or female spiritual officiaries, 
and tamnak or sala, ‘shrines’, if they merely house an image of the 
goddess. Kuan Im temples are located separately from Theravada 
Buddhist monasteries. However, it is increasingly common for shrines 
with her image to be found within the grounds of monasteries. Nithi 
noted that even in the first half of the 1990s, the worship of both Rama 
V and Kuan Im was beginning to be incorporated within Theravada 
Buddhism: 

[The Rama V and Kuan Im movements] have arisen and developed outside the 
monastery [that is, outside of Buddhism] and also tend to be followed outside 
the monastery. Nevertheless, even though the cults of King Chulalongkom and 
Jao Mae Kuan Im arose outside the monastery, they have very quickly spread 
extensively within the monastery, which makes these two . . . cults so excep¬ 
tionally interesting (Nithi, 1994:106). 

However, unlike images of Rama V, in my inspections of urban and 
rural monasteries, I have not observed Kuan Im images installed within 
* the primary temple building or bot that houses the main Buddha image, 
and which is considered the most sacred space within a Theravada mon¬ 
astery. Nevertheless, the integration of the worship of Kuan Im into 
state and royal-sponsored Theravada Buddhism is shown by the instal¬ 
lation of a statue of this bodhisattva at Wat Bowomniwet, the country’s 
most important royal monastery where male members of the royal fam¬ 
ily traditionally spend their period as an ordained monk. Wat Bowomniwet 
is also the residence of the current Supreme Patriarch of the Thai sangha 
and the centre of the clerical university of the Thammayut order of monks 
founded by King Mongkut (Rama IV) in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. A metre-high bronze image of Kuan Im was donated to this 
royal monastery in the second half of the 1990s by a wealthy Sino-Thai 
patron. In January 1998 the Wat Bowomniwet monastery committee 
placed half-page colour advertisements in the Thai-language press to 
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promote the sale of gold, silver, and alloy replicas of the statue in order 
to raise funds to build a shrine to house the image." 

Kuan Im and the rise of jek culture 

Kuan Im is worshipped by more than merely Sino-Thais. Many Thais 
who do not have, or are not aware of having, any Chinese ancestry are 
also followers. For example, Nithi notes a devotional publication list¬ 
ing the followers of a particular Kuan Im shrine in Bangkok which 
included the names of many senior Thai civil servants and serving mili¬ 
tary officers, as well as Sino-Thai business people, commenting that, 

in a situation such as this being jek is becoming a social condition unrelated to 
ethnicity ... it is becoming somewhat meaningless to talk of jek or Chinese 
(cheua jin) in contemporary Thai society because it is not possible to say pre¬ 
cisely where the identifying characteristics ( ekkalak ) of this group differ from 
that of Thais. Hence one may say that the cult of Kuan Im is widespread amongst 
urban ‘Thais’ (Nithi, 1994:80). 

Nithi’s expression for Thailand’s ethnic Chinese, (derived from the 
Tae Jiw [Teo Chiu] Chinese dialect), was originally a colloquial term 
with derogatory connotations. However, in recent years, jek has been 
appropriated within some Thai academic discourses to describe those 
ethnic Chinese who have adopted Thai language, religion, and culture, 
and in this usage it has parallels to the much older Malay term peranakan, 
used to describe the Straits Chinese. Historian Suchit Wongthet, editor 
of the popular Art and Culture (Sinlapa watthanatham ) monthly maga¬ 
zine to which Nithi has been a frequent contributor in recent years, is 
one of the key popularizers of the academic use of jek} 1 Not all Thai 
intellectuals like this academic use of jek. Thammasat University po¬ 
litical scientist Kasian Tejapira (1997) prefers the less loaded expression 
luk-jin (‘Chinese descendent’) to refer to the Sino-Thai population. Nithi 
suggests that worship of Kuan Im has become a pervasive urban Thai 
phenomenon because the jek , or Sino-Thai, population has been so thor¬ 
oughly ‘Siamized’ that it has become all but impossible to differentiate 
the Thai and Chinese elements of contemporary urban Thai culture. 

The jek or ethnic Chinese in Thailand remain Chinese only in form. They do 
not understand the substance ( neua-ha ) of Chineseness. . . . They cannot even 
speak ‘pure’ Chinese, that is, without admixtures of Thai words (Nithi, 1994:86n.). 

11 Khao Sot, 5 January 1998, p.23. 

Suchit’s 1987 book, Jek port Lao (‘Jek mixed with Lao’) was a deconstruction of 
notions of essential Thai culture and ethnicity, claiming that Thai was in effect noth¬ 
ing but a blending of Chinese and Lao. 
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However, my own, albeit limited, observations suggest that in the emer¬ 
gence of the worship of Kuan Im as a Sino-Thai or jek/luk-jin urban 
synthesis, the appropriation of Chinese religious culture by the Thai 
has been just as important as the appropriation of Thai culture by the 
immigrant Chinese. The contemporary religious prominence of Kuan 
Im appears to emerge from a parallel Sinicization of the Thai and 
Siamization of the Chinese. Patrick Jory (private communication) sug¬ 
gests that the Thai appropriation of the Chinese Mahayana bodhisattva 
may draw upon Theravada precedents in the jataka literature about the 
Buddha’s former lives. In the Theravada tradition, bodhisattva means 
a Buddha-to-be, and most often refers to the former lives of the man 
who was to become Gautama Buddha. The jataka tales were extremely 
popular in Thailand before the twentieth century and their recitation 
often constituted a focus of key annual religious rituals (see Jory, un¬ 
published [a]). However, the extensive jataka literature was largely 
expunged from official monastic education and ritual with the rise of 
the absolutist state under Rama IV and Rama V, as part of attempts to 
undermine local expressions of devotional sentiment and impose a 
centralized national model of official Thai religiosity. The contempo¬ 
rary popularity of Kuan Im may then mark a return in Chinese garb of 
historical Thai forms of worship of bodhisattva saviour figures. 
Furthermore, while Nithi states that Kuan Im is primarily a goddess of 
commerce, my observations in the late 1990s indicate that this figure, 
like Rama V, has begun to be appropriated within existing patterns of 
Thai supematuralism, with many Thais regarding Kuan Im as a source 
of personal protection as much as a promoter of business wealth. It is 
increasingly common for ethnic Thais from diverse backgrounds to 
claim a personal relationship with Kuan Im, to wear amulets of 
her image, and to refrain from eating beef as expressions of their 
piety. 

Writing in the first half of the 1990s, Nithi described the worship of 
Rama V and Kuan Im as urban phenomena. However, worship of both 
these figures expanded into the countryside in the second half of the 
decade. In visits to rural areas of several provinces in north-east Thai¬ 
land in August 1997 and August 1998,1 frequently came across rural 
dwellers wearing Rama V and Kuan Im amulets, as well as images of 
Kuan Im located in the grounds of rural monasteries. However, the ex¬ 
tent of the penetration of the prosperity religions into the Thai countryside 
and their significance within rural contexts remain topics for future 
research. 
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The worship of auspiciously named prosperity monks 

Several Buddhist monks, both living and dead, also became nationally 
prominent figures linked to the prosperity movements, with their mon¬ 
asteries becoming sites of pilgrimage, their amulets worn to promote 
business and to provide protection from harm, and their images being 
placed on house and shop altars as expressions of personal devotion. 
Most, but not all, of these prosperity monks are reputed to possess su¬ 
pernatural powers and their names are often perceived as being 
auspiciously linked to good fortune and wealth. The most prominent of 
the prosperity monks is Luang Phor Khoon, whose name and title trans¬ 
late as ‘Reverend Father Multiply’. I have analysed the history and 
significance of the devotional movement centred on Luang Phor Khoon 
elsewhere (Jackson, 1999). 

Some of the devotional products and literature associated with pros¬ 
perity monks display a high degree of commercial creativity. For example, 
in 1997 one Wet Worawit published a 104-page booklet entitled The 
auspiciously named spiritual teachers Ngern and Sot, a compilation of 
the biographies and miracles attributed to Luang Phor Ngern, a nine¬ 
teenth-century abbot of Wat Bang Khlan in Phichit Province in mid-north 
Thailand, and Luang Phor Sot, a twentieth-century abbot of Wat Pak- 
nam Phasicharoen in Thonburi, across the Chao Phraya River from 
Bangkok. 13 The Thai expression for ‘cash’ is ngern-sot, a fortuitous 
combination of the names of these two well-known monks who lived in 
different periods, never met in life, and whose distinctive personality 
cults had never previously been linked. It was the book’s lay author- 
publisher who combined the names of Luang Phor Ngern and Luang 
Phor Sot to cfeate a symbolic frame for the explicit worship of ‘cash’. 
In the introduction. Wet states that his book will be of particular interest 
to readers who make their living from trading and business, ‘because 
“cash” ( ngern-sot ) is something that everyone wants’. Wet also included 
the following advertising sub-heading on the book cover, ‘Including a 
photo to worship cash ( bucha ngern-sot) and an incantation to call in 
cash, written and blessed by Phra Acham Sri-ngem [“blessed money”] 
Aphatharo’. 

Many other ritual products produced by lay people also played upon 
the commercially auspicious meanings of the names of supematurally 
powerful monks. For example, one framed devotional picture produced 

13 Luang Phor Sot is also considered the spiritual source of the Wat Phra Dhammakaya 
movement. 
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by the Phorn Patihan (‘miraculous blessing’) Company sold from the 
gift section of the Thai Tokyu Department Store in Bangkok’s Mahboon- 
khrong Centre in 1997 combined the images of nine monks in sequence 
- so that their names read out an auspicious message. The names of the 
nine monks were: Ngern, Thomg, Man, Khong, Khoon, Jarern, Suk, 
Sot, and Cheun, and the message formed from their names read: ‘Wealth 
( ngern-thorng ), Security ( man-khong ), Multiply {khoon). Progress 
{jarern). Happiness {suk). Joyful {sot-cheun)' . The following additional 
message was added beneath the images and names of the monks: 
‘Enhancing the charisma of the devotee, great fortune, business 
progresses, wealth flows in, complete health’. 


Symbolic integration of the prosperity religions 

The worship of Rama V, Kuan Im, and various prosperity monks re¬ 
mained distinct, with each movement continuing to possess a symbolic 
integrity and existing as a separate focus of devotional ritual. In the case 
of Rama V, the focus of devotion was the equestrian statue in Bangkok; 
for Kuan Im, this focus was provided by numerous temples and shrines 
located both inside and outside Buddhist monasteries; while in the case of 
individual prosperity monks, the geographical focus of devotion was the 
monastery of which they are, or were, abbot. However, in the mid-1990s 
an intensifying process of symbolic integration between these three strands 
of prosperity religions became evident. This symbolic integration of the 
prosperity religions was revealed in several phenomena: 

v Interpenetrating sacred spaces. The installation in sacred spaces dedi¬ 
cated to one religious figure of images and cultic objects linked with 
one or more of the other prosperity religions. 

• Patterns of accumulative worship. Individuals integrating the wor¬ 
ship of figures from all strands of the symbolic complex into their 
personal devotions. 

• Symbolic integration in commercial space. The commercial manu¬ 
facture of similarly designed lines of ritual products — including 
statuettes, amulets, wall posters, framed pictures, greeting cards, cal¬ 
endars, and ornamental clocks — which represented all elements of 
the symbolic complex. 

• Symbolic intersection in a single ritual object. The production of ritual 
objects which combined images or textual references to all strands of 
the prosperity religions in a single item. 
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Interpenetrating sacred spaces 

As noted above, in the second half of the 1990s it became increasingly 
common to find images of Rama V installed within Buddhist temples 
and for shrines dedicated to Kuan Im to be located within the walls of 
monasteries, as the ritual spaces of the different prosperity movements 
began to converge within the sacralized domain of Theravada monas¬ 
teries. There was also a commercial aspect to this interpenetration of 
sacred spaces. Localities sacred to the various movements - such as 
monasteries, the Rama V equestrian statue in Bangkok, and Kuan Im 
temples — often include commercial sites from which it is possible to 
buy ritual objects. Markets, stores, and hawker stands located in these 
places commonly sold objects relating to the full panoply of the move¬ 
ments, not merely the devotional products of the figure which was the 
focus of the locality. Furthermore, similar ranges of ritual products were 
often marketed from these commercial spaces within sacred sites, with 
such spaces looking much the same and selling the same sorts of items, 
wherever they were located in the country. 

When I visited the Rama V equestrian statue in December 1996, August 
1997, and August 1998, hawkers sold icons and objects dedicated to all 
the prosperity religions from the backs of parked pick-up trucks. One 
could visit the equestrian statue and return home with a Luang Phor 
Khoon amulet or an ornamental wall clock decorated with an image of 
Kuan Im. Or one could visit the shop attached to the monastery of a 
prosperity monk and return home with a Rama V amulet and a statuette 
of Kuan Im, both of which had been blessed by the resident abbot. Just 
as Thai department store chains across the country sell the same lines of 
clothes, toiletries, and other consumer items, so too the devotional prod¬ 
ucts of the prosperity religions were standardized and made available 
nationally by retail sales networks that linked the sacred localities of 
the various movements to non-religious commercial outlets. Commer¬ 
cial forces reduced devotional objects associated with the different 
prosperity religions to a common line of products, creating a market- 
based symbolic convergence. 

This phenomenon is far from unique to Thailand or to Asian reli¬ 
gions. Roman Catholic amulets, statuary, and other devotional objects 
sold from religious shops around the Christian world also display the 
same market-based standardization. Indeed, in visiting the numerous 
shops selling devotional products located across Vatican City — from 
the colonnades of St Peter’s Square to the base of the cupola of the 
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dome; immediately outside the Sistine Chapel and throughout the Vati¬ 
can Museum - one is struck by the similarities with Thai religio- 
commercial spaces. Geremie Barme (1996) also observes a remarkably 
similar phenomenon in the commercial standardization of memorabilia 
associated with the posthumous cult of Mao Zedong in early 1990s China. 

Luang Phor Khoon’s monastery, Wat Ban Rai, located in the middle 
of rice fields, fifty kilometres north-west of the provincial centre of 
Nakhonratchasima, is the focus for large numbers of stalls and shops 
selling religious icons, images, and pictures for the complete range of 
prosperity movements, and is a prominent example of the interpenetra¬ 
tion of sacred spaces. On visits to this monastery in August 1997 and 
again in August 1998,1 found a hierarchy of religio-commercial spaces 
within and immediately outside Wat Ban Rai. A shop selling only Luang 
Phor Khoon religious objects and staffed by half a dozen lay men occu¬ 
pied one comer of the main sermon hall, a large two-storey building 
which also housed Khoon’s private rooms and the monastery offices. 
Next to the sermon hall under aluminium roofing, more than 50 lay men 
and women had their own small stalls selling a variety of religious ob¬ 
jects for all the prosperity movements, as well as local handicrafts and 
herbal remedies. And lining the street immediately outside the monas¬ 
tery, a row of more than half-a-dozen shops also sold objects associated 
with Khoon, as well as Rama V and Kuan Im. Wat Ban Rai is unusual 
even by Thai standards in that the amount of space inside the monastery 
walls dedicated to selling devotional objects is probably larger than the 
space devoted to religious activities. However, many other monasteries 
include shops or stalls which retail objects relating to all the prosperity 
movements. 14 

The popularity and interpenetration of figures associated with the pros¬ 
perity religions was also apparent in another facet of Thai religiosity, 
namely, the spirits channelled by mediums (rang song). In 1997 the 
magazine Mahalap (‘great fortune’), which reports stories of Thai spirit 
mediums, produced a two-volume guide to what were described as ‘lead¬ 
ing mediums from all over Thailand’ (Anonymous[c], n.d. [c. 1997]). 

14 For example, in August 1998 I visited Wat Sra Kaew, a monastery in the north¬ 
eastern border town of Nomgkhai. This monastery actively promoted tourists to 
visit and purchase its religious products, having set up signboards every few kilo¬ 
metres along the Mitraphap Highway from Khon Kaen, two hundred kilometres to 
the south. The monastery is unimpressive, but as one resident monk told me, the 
abbot was trying to raise enough money to finish construction of a medium-sized 
temple building. The abbot’s fund raising consisted of selling amulets, images, and 
other devotional objects dedicated to the complete range of prosperity religions. 
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Volume 1 of this guide included accounts of thirty-eight mediums, with 
the spirits that they channel representing a cross-section of famous monks, 
royal spirits, and Brahmanical deities. This single publication alone cannot 
be said to provide a representative sample of the spirits channelled by 
Thai mediums. However, it does show that the spirits of Rama V and 
Kuan Im are popular in Thai spiritualism, and that each has more than 
one medium. The Mahalap book described three separate mediums as 
channels for Kuan Im and Rama V, respectively. Of the remaining thirty- 
two mediums profiled, seven channelled the spirits of other Thai kings 
(three channelled King Narai); ten channelled Hindu deities (three chan¬ 
nelled Brahma), and the rest channelled a diverse range of spirits. Nithi 
(1994:90) has noted that it is not uncommon for mediums to channel 
more than one spirit, with Kuan Im often being channelled in sequence 
with a Brahmanical deity, providing a fascinating example of the inter¬ 
penetration of prosperity religions within the ‘spiritual space’ of the 
medium’s trance state. 

Patterns of accumulative worship 

The integration of the prosperity religions into a single complex was 
also reflected in an accumulative approach to the worship of figures 
associated with the movements. For example, in the 1990s it was com¬ 
mon for the dashboards of Thai taxis, buses, trucks, and private cars to 
display an array of icons and amulets \yith images of Rama V, Kuan Im, 
and prosperity monks such as Luang Phor Khoon. The decoration of 
motor vehicles with religious and royal iconography has a considerable 
history, and dashboard images related to the prosperity movements were 
commonly interspersed with those of sacred Buddha images and vener¬ 
ated monks unrelated to the religio-commercial movements, as well as 
the royal family. 

Privately published devotional literature provided another indicator 
of the integration of the different prosperity movements in the religious 
practices of individuals. One example of this literature was a small, 
fifteen baht pocket book entitled The charisma ofPhra Sayamthewathirat: 
bringing peace to the nation (Anonymous [d], 1997), which was sold 
from major book stores. This booklet was published by the Liang Chiang 
publishing house in Bangkok as an expression of the owners’ religious 
devotion and a filial honouring of their great-grandfather, Lippo Sae 
Tiaw, who migrated from southern China and established the business 
in 1916. This publication gives an idea of the range of deities and monks 
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honoured by a Swpo-Thai business family in Bangkok in the late 1990s. 
The book opens ‘with a quotation from King Bhumipol on the value of 
‘effort’ ( khwam-phian ) and hard work in creating individual and col¬ 
lective well-being, and then reproduces a series of Pali mantras dedicated 
to becoming a multimillionaire (khatha mahasethi ), blessing money 
{khatha sek ngern) y and increasing one’s attractiveness and charm {khatha 
sane). The remainder of the book reproduces colour images and special 
mantras dedicated to honouring the following: 

• Phra Sayamthewathirat, the patron deity of Siam, whose image ap¬ 
pears on the cover and to whom the booklet is dedicated; 

• Phra Mae Kuan Im, with a devotional mantra in the Tae Jiw Chinese 
dialect transcribed into Thai script; 

• King Chulalongkom, here called Phra Piyamaharat Ratchakan Thi 5, 
‘the beloved gueat king of the fifth reign’; and 

• Ten well-known Buddhist monks, including three linked with the pros¬ 
perity movements: Luang Phor Ngem, Luang Phor Sot, and Luang 
Phor Khoon.. 

Symbolic integration in commercial space 

While integration of the prosperity movements became increasingly 
visible in the intersection of their ritual spaces and in patterns of accu¬ 
mulative worship, it was in commercial space that the symbolic 
interconnections between the movements was most apparent. Commer¬ 
cial spaces where the full panoply of religio-commercial symbols were 
displayed included markets for amulets and religious icons, greeting 
card and gift displays in department stores and gift shops, and private 
shrines in shops and offices. Within these spaces, symbolisms of the 
prosperity religions often merged, at times rendering the various move¬ 
ments all but indistinguishable, as the manufacture and display of 
devotional prodlwcts created a semiotic effect of unity. 

Bangkok has long had markets called talat phra (here meaning ‘reli¬ 
gious [icon] markets’) dedicated to the sale of icons and amulets, these 
commercial spaces considerably pre-dating the boom years and the 
emergence of the prosperity religions. Established talat phra in the city 
are located next too Wat Ratchanada on Ratchdamnoen Road and at the 
Jattujak Park weekend market. However, during the boom years new 
talat phra appealed in Bangkok shopping centres at Wang Burapha, 
Banglamphu, ancB Panthip Plaza on Petchburi Road. In its integration of 
capitalism and rdfiigiosity, Panthip Plaza is one of the most interesting 
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talat phra in Bangkok. This mall was built in the early 1980s, and in the 
1990s became a shopping centre dedicated almost exclusively to sell¬ 
ing computer hardware and software, as well as magical amulets and 
religious iconography, with some stores in the five-storey complex sell¬ 
ing both computers and amulets. Panthip Plaza is a commercial space 
where the latest electronic technologies are sold side-by-side with su¬ 
pernatural talismans. Combining in one space the electronic magic of 
the present and the charismatic magic of the past, Panthip Plaza demon¬ 
strates the ‘hi-tech’ relevance of Thai supernaturalism and the 
compatibility of this belief system with late capitalism and its informa¬ 
tion technologies. 

The accumulative approach to worshipping figures associated with 
the prosperity religions described above was also reflected in the semi¬ 
otics of the production, display, and retailing of devotional products. 
Producers of objects as diverse as New Year greeting cards, wall post¬ 
ers, decorative framed portraits, religious statuary, and amulets 
manufactured their product lines to almost identical specifications, with 
images of Rama V, Kuan Im, prosperity monks, and the royal family 
often becoming interchangeable design elements. The display of these 
items within retail spaces such as department stores further reinforced 
the semiotic effect of unity. One found rows of greeting cards, shelves 
of statuary, and glass cases of amulets in which all the different ver¬ 
sions of a particular product line - such as ornamental Rama V, Kuan 
Im, and Luang Phor Khoon alarm clocks — were displayed side-by-side. 
The production of lines of products to the same design specifications 
and their contiguous display on shop shelves of course reflect the require¬ 
ments of mass production and mass marketing, rather than religious 
sentiment. However, the market-driven logics of production and retail¬ 
ing created semiotic effects that mirrored the way in which the elements 
of the symbolic complex were in fact consumed and worshipped. I sug¬ 
gest that Thai producers of ritual objects were able to manufacture all 
elements of the symbolic complex of prosperity religions to common 
design specifications, and retailers were able to sell them from the same 
shelves and display cases, because devotional consumers already per¬ 
ceived them as related. 

Retail displays of New Year greeting cards provided one of the most 
prominent and ubiquitous instances of the co-location of all elements of 
the prosperity religions within commercial space (Figures 1—3 show 
examples). In December 1997, I surveyed displays of Christmas and 
New Year greeting cards in several department stores and malls in 
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Figure 1. New Year greeting card with pictures of the monks Reverend Father 
Ngem and Reverend Father Sot ( ngern-sot = ‘cash’) with the text ‘Rich’ ( ruay). 



Figure 2. New Year greeting card with images of King Bhumipol (Rama IX) and 
the Grand Palace (Bangkok), with the text ‘Rich this year’ (pi ni ruay). 
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Figure 3. New Year greeting card with representations of Thai banknote 
combining images of wealth and the monarchy. The text on the cards read; 
Wishing you a lot of wealth {khor hai ruay). 
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Bangkok: Merry Kings at Saphan Khwai; Mahboonkhrong at Siam 
Square; Robinson at Silom; and Zen at World Trade Centre. I also sur¬ 
veyed one mall in a large north-eastern city, Robinson in Udonthani. In 
all these shopping complexes more than half of all greeting cards on 
sale had images relating to one or other prosperity movement, often in 
association with images of King Bhumipol and the royal family. 15 In all 
stores surveyed, cards with images from the symbolic complex of pros¬ 
perity movements were displayed together on one set of racks, with 
cards with Western-style Santa Claus and Christmas tree designs being 
displayed nearby on separate racks. 

I suspect that in December 1997 every department store in Thailand, 
as well as every stationery store and bookshop in the country that sold 
greeting cards, reproduced the same displays of cards representing the 
full panoply of the symbolic complex. The fact that more than half of 
all New Year greeting cards carried an image of one or other element of 
the complex of prosperity religions suggests that card manufacturers 
believed that these images were the most popular with Thai consumers, 
and the prominence and sheer number of these greeting card displays 
around the country indicated the popularity of these images and the 
prosperity movements in general. 

Another example of the full complement of symbols relating to the 
prosperity religions appearing on a similarly designed product line was 
found on a set of eight framed portraits sold for 99 baht a piece by the 

15 In 1997 the Interproduct Company produced a series of similarly designed cards 
with images of: Kuan Im (three designs); Luang Phor Khoon; King Bhumipol with 
his late mother, the Princess Mother; King Bhumipol with King Chulalongkom (two 
designs); and King Taksin. The same company produced a second series of cards 
with images of: Kuan Im (three designs); Rama V; Luang Phor Khoon; King Bhumipol 
(three designs); King Bhumipol with King Chulalongkom (two designs); King 
Bhumipol with Luang Phor Khoon; King Taksin; and Princess Sirinthorn. The T. S. 
Card Company produced a series of cards with the message ‘may you be rich’ ( khor 
hai ruay) printed on the cover: one card superimposed the message ‘may the economy 
be good, may your business flourish, and may you be rich the entire year’ ( khor hai 
setthakit di kha-khai ram-ruay talort pi) engraved on a porcelain plate painted with 
a traditional Thai design. This company also produced a second series which sym¬ 
bolically linked King Bhumipol and wealth by superimposing images of the 
monarch on representations of old banknotes from the 1940s and 1950s. The T. S. 
Card Company continued the banknote theme on yet another series of cards designed 
to look like banknotes and including messages relating to wealth: one card printed 
the message ‘this year you will be rich’ (pi ni ruay) in red letters on top of an image 
of the Grand Palace and a portrait of King Bhumipol (Figure 2). Another card printed 
the single word ‘rich’ (ruay) in bright red letters in the centre of its banknote design, 
together with images of Luang Phor Ngem and Luang Phor Sot, so that these monks’ 
names spelled ‘cash’ (ngern-sot) - Figure 1. 
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gift section of the Thai Tokyu Department store in Central Bangkok in 
December 1997. Each image in this series was printed in colour and had 
been daubed with a small piece of gold leaf to suggest that it was intended 
to be used as a devotional object and had been ritually blessed. In Thai¬ 
land, revered images associated with a devotional cult are honoured by 
applying small squares of tissue-thin gold leaf. The line of images was 
produced by a company called Phom Patihan-Mongkhon Haeng Chiwit 
(‘miraculous blessings-auspicious life’), with a printed note on the back 
of each frame saying that the image had been blessed in a ritual cere¬ 
mony (phan phithi pluk sek), but not specifying who had performed the 
ceremony. Some of the more interesting images included in this eight- 
piece set were: 

• The bodhisattva Kuan Im, with the message ‘enhancing the charisma 
of the devotee’. 

• A composite photograph combining images of a 1,000 baht banknote 
(including the image of King Bhumipol) and five revered monks: 
Luang Phor Ngem, Luang Phor Sot, Luang Pu Man, Luang Phor 
Khong, and Luang Phor Khoon. The names of the five monks were 
arranged so that they spelt out the message: ‘Cash, Security, Multi¬ 
ply’ ( ngern-sot man-khong khoon). The following text was printed at 
the bottom of the images: ‘Multiplying luck; multiplying fortune; 
money flows in in piles; gold flows in’ (thawi chok thawi lap ngern 
lai korng thorng lai ma). 

• A composite photograph with images of King Chulalongkom and 
King Bhumipol placed side-by-side under the texts: ‘Two reigns of 
prosperity’ ( sorng ratchasamai haeng rung-rot ), and ‘The devotee 
will find great fortune and multiplying fruitfulness’. 

• Images of Luang Phor Ngem and Luang Phor Sot placed side-by- 
side so that their names spelt out the word ‘cash’ {ngern-sot), and 
with the additional message, ‘Place this in your home and multiply 
luck, multiply fortune, promote happiness’. 

Symbolic intersection in a single devotional object 

The integration of the elements of the prosperity religions is also shown 
by products which combined symbolic elements from more than one 
movement within a single image or object. For example, the incorpora¬ 
tion of the worship of Kuan Im into Theravada Buddhism was prominently 
seen in the activities of Luang Phor Khoon, who blessed icons and images 
associated with the Mahayana bodhisattva as readily as those from the 
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The-vada tradition. On the occasion of the annual Chinese vegetarian 
festv u in October 1995, The Mall department store chain placed full- 
pagi advertisements in the Thai-language press to promote the sale of 
1.2-1 metre colour posters of Confucius as a child paying ritual hom¬ 
age r Kuan Im. 16 The advertisement reproduced the poster, and at the 
bottcn left included a photograph of Luang Phor Khoon squatting on 
his r_- inches and smoking a home-made cigar. Khoon had blessed the 
primr.g of this poster, with holy water consecrated at a blessing ceremony 
bein: ased in the mixing of the inks in the printing process. This is a 
fascrating example of the interpenetration of Thai and Chinese reli¬ 
gion n a commercial context, with a rural Theravada monk blessing a 
Chirrse Mahayana bodhisattva as well as the founder of Confucianism 
at trr request of a metropolitan department store chain. Purchasers of 
the T. ster produced by The Mall could obtain in one item multiple bless¬ 
ing: rom three religious traditions. 

R vever, a series of ‘lucky banknotes’ apparently produced by people 
ass crated with Luang Phor Khoon provides the most stunning example 
of trr co-location of elements of the complex of prosperity religions on 
a sucre devotional object (Figure 4). First produced in 1994 and based 
on e iour copies of actual 100,500, and 1,000 baht banknotes, the lucky 
banziotes combine symbols of protection against evil and victory over 
foer ogether with images and symbols of wealth. In recent years these 
lucr banknotes, selling for as little as 10 baht a piece, Iiave come to be 
user videly by small traders as good luck talismans to increase busi¬ 
ness Streetside vendors often display the Luang Phor Khoon lucky 
banziotes at the front of the wooden trestle tables on wiiich they lay out 
ther vares. Taxi drivers stick the lucky banknotes on their dashboards 
to ziract customers, while also hanging Luang Phor Khoon amulets 
firor heir rear vision mirrors to protect them from accidents and inju¬ 
ries 

Tie use of spiritually symbolic ‘money’ in religious ritual is not unique 
to "Tailand, with ‘hell banknotes* being burnt in Chinese rituals as 
offcings to the spirits of the deceased, to be used in their supernatural 
reazL While Khoon’s lucky banknotes may reflect this Chinese prac¬ 
tice lis banknotes are not incinerated for the benefit of the dead but are 
pre rrved and displayed for the benefit of the living owner. The most 
fasinating feature of the Khoon lucky banknotes is the way they inte¬ 
gral spiritual and worldly symbolisms, with images, of legal tender 


16 


laity News, 6 October 1995, p. 13. 
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Figure 4. Luang Thor Khoon lucky banknote, based on 1,000 baht banknote. The 
top picture is of the front of the note - the bottom shows the reverse side. 

superimposed upon ‘spiritual tender’ in a mutual intensification of mean¬ 
ings. In the lucky banknotes, the import of spiritual symbolisms is 
heightened by their association with images of wealth, while images of 
cash are taken beyond their merely commercial significance as a me¬ 
dium of material exchange to represent a ritual exchange and an 
accumulation of the immaterial quality of religious merit. 

Large black lettering on the front of these notes reads: ‘Lucky banknote, 
Luang Phor Khoon, great fortune ( maha-lap ), receiving wealth’, fol¬ 
lowed by a blessing from Khoon, ‘Blessings, I want you to be rich’. The 
front of the lucky banknote also includes a picture of Rama V, plus an 
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image of Nang Kwak. The notes all bear the serial number 9X9999999, 
which, in addition to being the greatest possible numerical value, also 
has associations with the ‘ninth reign’ of King Bhumipol, Rama IX, and 
the auspiciQus properties of the number nine in Thai numerology. One 
reason for the auspiciousness of the number nine, kao, is that this word 
is a close homonym of the word for ‘progress’ or ‘advance’. The letter 
‘x’ in the serial number can be read both as a multiplication sign and as 
an indexical symbol of the name ‘Khoon’. Khoon himself is pictured 
holding wads of banknotes in the place where King Bhumipol’s image 
appears on Thai legal tender, with the words ‘Multiplying wealth a hun¬ 
dred thousand million times’. On the area where a watermark is printed 
on real notes appears a mixed Pali-Thai verse called ‘The mantra to call 
in money’ (khatha riak ngern ), which reads: ‘The Buddha battles; the 
Dhamma battles; the Sangha overcomes the dangers that would destroy 
peace’. The krut (garuda), official symbol of the Thai government and 
bureaucracy which appears on legal tender, is replaced by Khmer or 
Khom magic letters inside a mystic symbol. The reverse of the note 
bears an image of Thao Suranaree, popularly called Ya Mo, a local heroine 
who has become a supernatural patron of Khoon’s home province of 
Nakhonratchasima. The following incantation is printed with this aus¬ 
picious image, ‘Victory, Victory, Victory. Ya Mo goes out to battle. This 
is an incantation of victory over enemies and demons’. The reverse of 
the note also includes a photograph of King Bhumipol standing with 
Luang Phor Khoon at Wat Ban Rai, with the inscription, ‘Increase good 
fortune, increase happiness, long life, fortitude’. 

The many stories of Thailand’s prosperity religions: 
economic, political, and cultural contexts 

While the persistence of premodem animist practices and the existence 
of Theravada devotional cults of prosperity tell us that the 1990s pros¬ 
perity movements were not completely novel phenomena, the mere 
existence of these precedents in Thai religious history and practice does 
not tell us why a formerly minor phenomenon should have suddenly 
become so prominent. The story of the rise of the prosperity move¬ 
ments involves a series of interconnecting narratives. The popularity of 
each of the movements focused on Rama V, Kuan Im, and magic monks, 
requires a separate account that relates their particular audiences or 
markets to the distinctive historical and cultural resonances of these 
figures. In the rise of the worship of Kuan Im we can read the story of 
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the further integration of Thailand’s ethnic Chinese population into the 
country’s political and cultural mainstream. In the popularity of magic 
monks such as Luang Phor Khoon we can see the aspirations of the 
rural and urban poor to participate in the wealth of ‘globalizing’ Thai¬ 
land. And in the devotional movement centred on King Rama V we can 
detect anxieties about the future of the institution of the monarchy, as 
well as state attempts to harness the prosperity movements for national¬ 
ist and personal political purposes. 

However, the overall phenomenon also requires a more general ex¬ 
planation that relates all of the movements to broader changes within 
the Thai religio-cultural domain. The various prosperity movements could 
not have become so prominent without a dramatic shift in the relations 
between state and religion in 1990s Thailand, which permitted non¬ 
political influences to become the most important determinants of 
religious expression. I start with the story of the retreat of the Thai state 
from intervening in religion, and then consider the separate stories of 
the rise of the different prosperity movements in the newly depoliticized 
space of Thai religious culture. 

The retreat of the state and the rise of the market in Thai religiosity 

The rise of the prosperity movements as expressions of popular religi¬ 
osity in the 1990s is closely related to the Thai state’s retreat from its 
historical role of harnessing Buddhism for state purposes. For most of 
the twentieth century, Thai governments attempted to link Buddhism to 
the task of nation-building and state-guided socio-economic develop¬ 
ment, instituting a centralized model of Thai Buddhist religiosity and 
often suppressing regional and supematuralist religious forms perceived 
as threatening'to state objectives (see Jackson, 1988[b]). In contrast, 
from the late 1980s to the onset of the economic crisis in mid-1997 
there was a rapid decline in Thai politicians’ and bureaucrats’ interest 
in controlling Buddhism, except to deal with more extreme cases of 
clerical corruption or immorality. In the context of his research on the 
appropriation and commodification of images of ‘Thainess’ ( khwam- 
pen-Thai) in advertising, Patrick Jory (unpublished) has also observed 
that during the boom years, the state withdrew from its historical role of 
overseeing cultural production and played a much less influential role 
in the construction of images of national identity. This retreat of the 
state created a depoliticized space within which popular religious move¬ 
ments, which in earlier decades may have incited political intervention, 
were able to flourish. 
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The retreat of the state from controlling Thai religion appears to have 
been influenced by several factors. From the late 1980s a series of widely 
publicized sex scandals and cases of clerical fraud and corruption rocked 
institutional Buddhism (see Jackson, 1997[b]; Keyes, unpublished [b]). 
Prominent monks such as Phra Nikom in Chiang Mai and the interna¬ 
tionally famous Acharn Yantra were exposed as having ongoing 
relationships with female followers and fathering children. In 1996 the 
formerly respected monk Phra Phawana Phuttho was defrocked after 
being charged with raping under-age Hill Tribe girls living at his 
Nakhompathom monastery west of Bangkok. In the late 1980s another 
prominent monk was defrocked and jailed for selling royal awards and 
decorations to social climbing members of Bangkok’s nouveau riche. 
The perceived inaction, even complicity, of senior echelons of the sang ha 
administration in these and other highly publicized cases contributed to 
a rapid decline in the moral standing of state-sponsored institutional¬ 
ized Buddhism, creating a widespread mood of disenchantment with 
establishment religion and undoubtedly contributing to the attractive¬ 
ness of new movements seen as being untainted by the moral decline of 
the mainstream sangha. 

The late 1980s also saw a democratic shift from military-dominated 
politics to multi-party governments under elected prime ministers, with 
the elected Chatichai Choonhavan replacing the appointed General Prem 
Tinsulanonda as premier in 1989. This democratic transition coincided 
with the end of the Cold War and the beginning of the boom of the Thai 
economy. After decades of culturally stultifying and often authoritarian 
military rule, a democratic political mood and an attitude of social and 
cultural openness came to dominate. In the mid-1990s, the country was 
‘relabelled’ with an international marketing strategy adopting the 
catchphrase ‘Dynamic Economy, Open Society’, to promote the ‘new 
Thailand’ to investors, tourists, and the international media. Govern¬ 
ment intervention in religious affairs came to be seen as an anachronism 
in an increasingly democratic civil society. The coup of 1991 and the 
bloody militaiy intervention in Bangkok in May 1992 were, in the last 
analysis, only minor hiccups in this process, with the trend towards po¬ 
litical, social, and cultural openness accelerating after the departure in 
disgrace of the wannabe dictator General Suchinda Kraprayoon. Sig¬ 
nificantly, the decline in political control over religion occurred at the 
same time as the economic boom, with economic forces gathering strength 
at precisely the moment that political influences over religion and other 
aspects of cultural production waned. The growth of the economy created 
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an expanded space of cultural production that went beyond the histori¬ 
cal scope of state-based authority, with the withdrawal of state power 
and the emergence of a dramatically enlarged market together creating 
a domain within which economic forces became the more important 
determinants of religious expression. 

Beyond Weber: the enchanting spirit of Thai capitalism 

While the creation of a depoliticized cultural-religious space was an 
essential precondition for the emergence of popularly based movements 
as the focus of much Thai religious life, the mere creation of this space 
did not determine the market-oriented form of the devotional move¬ 
ments that came to fill it. The existence of a booming economy is not, 
of itself, sufficient to account for the phenomenal popularity of the super¬ 
natural and often highly animist prosperity religions. As the market 
became a dominant force in determining expressions of popular religi¬ 
osity in Thailand, it dramatically accentuated premodem beliefs and 
rituals, and overshadowed doctrinal forms of Buddhist religiosity. This 
resurgence of popular supematuralism in the midst of the boom contra¬ 
dicts classical theories of the relationship between religion and capitalist 
development. As Keyes and others (1994:4) point out: 

Western theories of modernisation . . . presupposed the liberation of people 
from superstition and time-consuming and expensive rituals so that they could 
participate in a new rationalised order oriented toward the attainment of self- 
sustaining economic growth. 

In his analysis of the history of American studies of Thai culture since 
the Second World War, Douglas Pressman summarizes the main tenets 
of modernization theory as follows: 

Modernisation Theory held that for modernisation to take hold outside the West 
the overall Western experience with modernity would have to be duplicated ... 
it substantially implied — just as Max Weber (and numerous others) had as¬ 
serted regarding the rise of capitalism and science in the West - that religious 
conceptions of reality which Third World peoples clung to would have to be ... 
superseded by more rational systems of belief and motivation. . . . [F]or Third 
World societies to become modem required that they voluntarily or forcibly 
leave their old cultural luggage on the threshold (Pressman, unpublished:4-6). 

According to Pressman, modernization theory assumed that Asians’ 
‘ancient cultural inheritance lacked the meanings they needed to make 
either practical or essential sense of their lives under the changed 
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circumstances of industrialism and capitalist commercialism’ (Press¬ 
man, unpublished:20). 

Self-sustaining growth appeared to have been achieved in 1990s Thai¬ 
land - but at the expense of religious rationalism. Instead of the triumph 
of Thai capitalism being associated with modernizing, rationalist cul¬ 
tural trends, its most iconic religious expression was a resurgent 
supernaturalism. The present study disproves the assumptions of mod¬ 
ernization theory, and points to the considerable adaptability of popular 
religious culture in Thailand in its capacity to create meanings relevant 
to industrialism and commercial capitalism. The experience of the boom 
years shows that, far from being a brake on Thai economic develop¬ 
ment, popular religiosity could become an integral part of economic 
expansion. Instead of being undermined by capitalism, Thai ritual magic 
expanded in parallel with the booming market-place. Paradoxically, the 
type of religion which suffered most during the boom years was pre¬ 
cisely that form which in earlier decades modernization theory assumed 
was the cultural prerequisite for Thai development, namely, a 
demythologized doctrinal Buddhism represented as being compatible 
with rationality and science. 

Comaroff (1994:301) notes the inadequacy of older accounts of the 
religion/capitalism matrix, stating that the recent history of religion in 
capitalist East and South East Asia urges us to ‘distrust disenchantment’ 
and ‘rethink the telos of development’ that still informs much social 
science and equates socio-economic development with secularization 
and rationalization. Rapid capitalist growth in Thailand led neither to 
secularization nor to an increasing dominance of instrumental rational¬ 
ity in the religious domain, but rather incited a spiritualization and 
enchantment of the market and capitalist enterprise. This situation is far 
from unique to Thailand. At a 1998 London conference on the relation¬ 
ship between religion and development hosted by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Dr George Carey, and President of the World Bank, James 
Wolfensohn, an unnamed World Bank official told the press, ‘This is a 
post-Enlightenment world, not a post-religious one’, 17 and added: 

As governments have lost their legitimacy, so people have turned to faith and 
the social contract has been renegotiated. It is the religions which stand between 
the state and the market - both of which people don’t fully trust... [religions 
provide] communities which are trusted, which link the macro and the micro.... 

17 The Canberra Times (reprinted from The Independent), 7 March 1998, ‘World Bank 
repents and turns to religion’, p. C3. 
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Premodern-postmodern cultural convergence 

Why should supernatural religion have proved so popular in an increas¬ 
ingly marketized world? Why was Thailand’s new politics-free space 
for unencumbered cultural production filled with supernaturalist pros¬ 
perity movements that glorified consumerism as holy, not with ‘Protestant 
ethic’ Buddhist movements emphasizing reason, order, and self-control 
as the basis of success? Thailand has no lack of such ascetic, doctrinalist 
Buddhist movements (for example Santi Asoke, see McCargo, 1993, 
1997) or of doctrinalist philosopher monks (for example Buddhadasa, 
see Jackson, 1988[a]). In seeking to explain the continuing power of 
supernatural religious symbolisms in the 1990s Keyes and others have 
suggested that: 

Ritual and magical symbols continue to hold great appeal even in highly ration¬ 
alized social orders because they and those who manipulate them offer the 
immediate eradication of injustice and imperfection through acts aimed at bring¬ 
ing the world into conformity with a cosmic order (Keyes and others, 1994:10). 

However, I suspect that the above account is misguided in its assump¬ 
tion that 1990s Asian capitalisms provided instances of ‘highly 
rationalized social orders’. I instead suggest that fundamental cultural 
similarities between pre-industrial and rapidly industrializing societies 
may explain the persistent popularity of supematuralism. The complexi¬ 
ties of globalization often appear supra-rational, and because of the limits 
of rational analysis to grasp what is happening in the contemporary world, 
there may be a convergence of outlooks which gives supematuralism a 
continuing relevance in marketized societies. 

The trinity of labels ‘premodem’, ‘modem’, and ‘postmodern’ repres¬ 
ents a series of sociological distinctions and historical transitions which 
vary considerably from one society to another. While these terms can¬ 
not be taken as markers of a global or universal historical ‘progression’, 
they are nevertheless valuable as a typology of coexisting and compet¬ 
ing cultural trends within both industrialized and industrializing societies. 
I suggest that in Thailand the largely but not exclusively village-based 
residue of pre-capitalist, pre-industrial culture can be called ‘premodem’, 
while the state-based project of national development involving cen¬ 
tralized control over administration, culture, and the media represents a 
combination of policies and tendencies that is commonly associated with 
Thai ‘modernity’. In contrast, the retreat of the state from directing cul¬ 
tural production, its replacement by the market, and the concomitant 
rise of the commodification of culture in the 1990s can be seen as 
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representing the incursion of the ‘postmodern’ into contemporary Thai 
life. In 1990s Thailand, these various premodem, modem, and postmodern 
cultural trends coexisted in a highly fluid and agitated pattern of rela¬ 
tions. I wish to argue that dominant features of Thai cultural history in 
the 1990s - in particular, the rapid increase in the popularity of the pros¬ 
perity movements - emerged from a convergence of two of these trends, 
the premodem and the postmodern, and an overshadowing of the third, 
the modem. 

One can detect a commonality between premodem and postmodern 
symbolic orders, in that both see the world as being beyond human be¬ 
ings’ rational capacity to fully comprehend and control. For the 
premodem, events in the world are seen as being influenced by non¬ 
human and superhuman powers who can be placated and cajoled but 
never dominated. For the postmodern, the world is seen as hypercomplex, 
that is, beyond human analytical powers to fully analyse, predict, or 
control. Chaos theory and its ‘butterfly effect’ have become metaphors 
for postmodern social and economic life. To be fair to their study of 
religions in contemporary capitalist Asia, Keyes and others also pro¬ 
vide an alternative account of the continuing relevance of supematuralism 
in the 1990s, noting that there are limits to reason and that 

the gap between the conclusions reached about the world through recourse to 
rational decision making and the practical reality of the world generates uncer¬ 
tainty and ambiguity that many seek to resolve through turning to religion (Keyes 
and others, 1994:15). 

The sheer complexity of the social and cultural conditions engendered 
by contemporary forms of capitalism and communications technolo¬ 
gies makes the limits of reason more apparent, and highlights how wide 
the gap is between rational analysis and ‘the practical reality of the world’, 
intensifying the experience of uncertainty and ambiguity. Therefore, we 
should not be surprised to find attempts in Thailand to provide a super¬ 
natural symbolic frame for the globalizing economy. Comaroff takes a 
post-rationalist stance in accounting for the rise of Asian prosperity relig¬ 
ions: 

Like ritual movements all over the late capitalist world, these cults address the 
impact of radically diffused and individuated production, of the insecurities of 
life in a capricious market where greed and luck appear as effective as work 
and rational choice.... [TJhese practices also promise the possibility of getting 
in on the act, of redirecting some of the largesse to those previously denied it 
(Comaroff, 1994:310). 
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The Thai prosperity movements can be understood as pragmatic cul¬ 
tural forms for a society which had located the rationally intractable 
and theoretically recalcitrant globalized market at its heart. There is a 
reinforcing parallelism, rather than a contradiction, between a resur¬ 
gent supernaturalis'm and a booming globalized economy. Resurgent 
Thai supernaturalism represented an attempt to clothe in symbolic or¬ 
der the hypercomplexity of the emerging marketized social formation. 
The prosperity movements sought to impose meaningfulness upon the 
disorienting dynamism of economic, political, and social life during the 
disruptions of the boom years, spiritualizing the market and symboli¬ 
cally taming the unruly power of globalizing capitalism. In this social 
formation ‘reason’ was often the stranger and the outsider, not the super¬ 
natural, and given the continuing uncertainties of Thailand’s post-crash 
economy, there may yet be a place for the supematuralist prosperity 
movements, even in a situation of severe recession and rapid wealth 
deflation. 

The many stories of Thailand’s prosperity religions: ethnicity, 
semiotics, and power 

The retreat of the state, the marketization of social and cultural life, and 
the convergence of premodem and postmodern cultural trends set the 
overarching frame within which all the Thai prosperity religions emerged. 
However, these largely economically influenced transformations do not 
tell us why particular devotional movements should have grown up around 
certain monks, Kuan Im, or the spirit of King Rama V. Non-economic 
factors have also determined the precise forms taken by the individual 
movements, ’as well as their subsequent loose symbolic integration. A 
symbolic complex linking all these movements could have come into 
being only if the cultural and sociological barriers which historically 
distinguished Chinese and Thai religious symbologies had broken down. 
A particular regime of semiotic and discursive production capable of 
bringing together premodem and postmodern cultural trends was also 
required to effect the integration of symbolic elements from diverse 
traditions. And while the state may have largely withdrawn from the 
project of defining and directing cultural production, politicians and 
bureaucrats were not averse to appropriating elements of the popular 
movements for statist purposes or to promote individual political ca¬ 
reers. Indeed, the rise of the movements and their loose integration 
required a certain complicity and tacit agreement by key political figures. 
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These three themes — (1) the integration of the Sino-Thai; (2) the per¬ 
sistence and intensification of a prernodem symbolic logic; and (3) state 
appropriation and tacit support - can be found in the histories of all the 
movements: but each theme is more pronounced in some prosperity re¬ 
ligions than in others. The integration of the Sino-Thai is a dominant 
theme in the worship of Kuan Im; the persistence of premodern 
symbolisms provides a key to understanding the popularity of prosper¬ 
ity monks such as Luang Phor Khoon; and state appropriation is a 
prominent narrative in the rise of the devotional movement surrounding 
the spirit of King Rama V. While these three narratives do not exhaust 
all the factors which contributed to the rise of the individual prosperity 
movements or their symbolic integration, they do provide insights into 
some of the most important ethnic, semiotic, and political factors that 
influenced cultural change in 1990s Thailand. 

Kuan Im and integrating the Sino-Thai 

The rise of the worship of Kuan Im among both Sino-Thais and ethnic 
Thais, and her integration into Theravada Buddhism, reflect a new open¬ 
ness to appropriating Chinese religious elements within Thai culture. 
The incorporation of Kuan Im into Thai religion also reflected a re¬ 
newed self-confidence on the part of the Sino-Thai and pride in their 
Chinese cultural heritage. During the boom, the Sino-Thai no longer 
felt the need to de-emphasize their Chineseness when participating in 
Theravada rituals, feeling that they could be both Thai and true to their 
heritage by incorporating Chinese elements into their Theravada devo¬ 
tions. Kevin Hewison (1993), Kasian Tejapira (1997), Gary Hamilton 
and Tony Waters (1997), and Craig Reynolds (1998) have written of the 
‘new-found cultural confidence of Thailand’s Chinese, and their central 
role in redefining what it means to be Thai in the ‘era of globalization’ 
(yuk lokaphiwat). 

Chinese influences on Thai Buddhism are far from new, with Chinese 
architectural elements being found in a number of urban monasteries 
from the early Bangkok period, such as Wat Suthat. However, never 
before has a Chinese deity inhabited the ritual space of Thai monaster¬ 
ies, and the incorporation of the devotional cult of Kuan Im signifies an 
intensified relationship of Thai Buddhists with Chinese religion. This 
phenomenon is a cultural indicator of the further social and political 
integration of Thailand’s ethnic Chinese population into narratives of 
‘Thainess’. The 1990s saw a more complete enmeshment of the Sino- 
Thai population into Thai political, cultural, and religious life, and the 
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blurring of the Thai/Chinese distinction in the formation of the amal¬ 
gam that Nithi calls jek and Kasian calls luk-jin or urban Thai culture. 

The appropriation of Chinese culture extends far beyond the incorpo¬ 
ration of the worship of Kuan Im into Theravada devotions, for this 
religious phenomenon is merely the latest expression of the incremen¬ 
tal Sinicization of Thai culture over the past century. Chinese (especially 
Tae Jiw dialect) words abound in modem Thai. Chinese dishes have 
become staples of Thai cuisine. Popular songs from Hong Kong and 
Taiwan are given Thai lyrics and become national hits. Hong Kong TV 
soap operas and movies are dubbed into Thai and become viewing favour¬ 
ites. Ritual products associated with all of the prosperity movements, 
including those of King Rama V and the prosperity monks, also reflect 
a strong Chinese aesthetic, with a preponderance of the colour red and a 
preference for Chinese-style Thai lettering. 

The intensified openness to things Chinese on the part of ethnic Thais 
indicates that Chinese cultural elements are no longer perceived as for¬ 
eign or threatening, as they often were in earlier decades in the twentieth 
century. This cultural and religious openness suggests that the Sino- 
Thai population had been sufficiently ‘Siamized’ that their economic 
prosperity during the boom years was able to be read as a Thai success 
story, not just the success of one ethnic sector of the population. The 
Sino-Thai population has long dominated the Thai economy (see Krirkkiat 
and Yoshihara, 1983; Akira, 1996) and was the dominant local force in 
the country’s recent boom (see Pasuk and Baker, 1995). However, in a 
context where jek/luk-jin was equated with urban Thai, then jek/luk-jin 
economic success was read as Thai success, and jek/luk-jin culture be¬ 
came Th^i culture, and a prestigious and admired part of Thai culture at 
that. For reasons such as these, large numbers of ethnic Thais had few 
qualms about incorporating Chinese elements into their devotional prac¬ 
tice in the 1990s. 

However, the integration of Kuan Im into Theravada religiosity was 
also facilitated by an indigenization of this originally Chinese figure. 
The worship of the Mahayana bodhisattva was not borrowed unchanged, 
but was resignified within Thai religious expectations in the process of 
her appropriation. Historically, Chinese religions of prosperity empha¬ 
sized becoming rich by promoting one’s business, and, as Nithi has 
observed, Kuan Im was first worshipped in Thailand as a goddess of 
commerce. In contrast, Thai prosperity religions have historically 
emphasized acquiring wealth through luck, such as by winning the lot¬ 
tery, rather than via enhanced commercial activity, and were also more 
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concerned with notions of invulnerability and spiritual protective power. 

Nithi (1994) suggests that in being acculturated within a Thai reli¬ 
gious frame, Kuan Im came to be linked with more typically Thai interests 
such as finding lucky lottery numbers and solving relationship prob¬ 
lems. In her role as a granter of boons, this Siamized Kuan Im is commonly 
given a title accorded to other beneficent feminine beings within the 
Thai supernatural pantheon, jao mae or ‘lordly mother’, while in her 
role as an expounder of ethics to promote commerce she is given the 
title phra mae , ‘reverend mother’. Nithi argues that Kuan Im has been 
incorporated within Thai supematuralism in a hybridized form, and that 
many of the Chinese elements in contemporary Thai religion are a mere 
clothing which dress a persistent pattern of Thai supernatural beliefs. 
Hence the relative ease with which many Thais were able to incorporate 
this cult into their religious life. According to Nithi, ‘at the most super¬ 
ficial level Kuan Im has become just another god or spirit (phi) within 
the Thai system of belief, which is able to increase the number of spirits 
and gods indefinitely’ (Nithi, 1994:90). 

However, it would be wrong to think that there are two parallel cults 
of Kuan Im in Thailand, a Sino-Thai cult of Kuan Im as goddess of 
commerce and a Thai cult of the bodhisattva as goddess of protection. 
There is a symbolic continuity between Chinese supematuralism ori¬ 
ented towards improving business and Thai concerns with invulnerability 
and protection from evil and danger. Thai interest in invulnerability is 
related to the desire to ensure success in ventures characterized by risk 
and danger, which in the context of village life were historically seen in 
terms of the risk of physical harm from bellicose neighbours or invad¬ 
ers, or psychic harm from malevolent spiritual forces in the natural 
environment. However, for vast numbers of Thais in the 1990s, the main 
source of anxiety about danger and the main locus of risk taking was 
not a physical domain but the commercial space of the market-place. In 
this context, ethnic Thai and Sino-Thai alike were able to find solace in 
each other’s historical forms of supematuralism, as the marketized live¬ 
lihoods of both groups made improving business and coping with the 
vicissitudes of the market common foci of concern. Ethnic Thais from 
the countryside have been as much a part of this marketization of every¬ 
day life as city-bom Sino-Thais, hence the cross-ethnic cultural relevance 
of hybrid symbolisms deriving from both Thai and Chinese sources. 

In this light, the protective and victorious symbolic aspects of the 
Luang Phor Khoon lucky banknotes described above can be read as 
referring to small traders’ daily struggles to survive in the market-place 
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and taxi drivers’ battles to make a living in the hostile environment of 
Bangkok’s congested streets. Unlike some old-style amulets and charms, 
these lucky banknotes are not used to protect the body from physical 
risks in combat, but to enhance the owner’s chances of commercial suc¬ 
cess and acquiring wealth in the unpredictable undertaking of commerce. 
In the 1990s, the market economy enveloped almost all sectors of the 
Thai population, rural as well as urban. Subsistence agrarian lifestyles 
all but disappeared and were replaced by wage labouring or commer¬ 
cial activities for almost the entire population (one sometimes gets the 
impression that the entire fleet of Bangkok taxis is driven by displaced 
rice farmers from the north-east). In this context, the market-place be¬ 
came the new field of battle, as well as the key site of potential victory. 
The victorious symbolism of Khoon’s lucky banknotes reflects wide¬ 
spread understandings of the opportunities and risks of the market 
economy. At the beginning of the 1990s, the then Prime Minister, the 
late Chatichai Choonhavan, drew on the symbolisms of war and com¬ 
merce in his much-publicized statement that he saw his government’s 
goal as transforming mainland South East Asia from a Cold War battle¬ 
field to a market-place. 

The boom years accelerated the dissolution of the divide between 
these two ethnic-cultural groups, indeed became a force for their fur¬ 
ther social and political integration. If the decade to 1997 comes to be 
remembered as a brief Thai golden age, then it must also be remem¬ 
bered as far more than a story of economic success. Thailand’s prosperity 
was founded upon social stability, which to a significant extent emerged 
from the cultural and religious integration of the Thai and the Chinese 
under the integrating signifier of the market. The incorporation of the 
worship of Kuan Im into the symbolic complex of prosperity religions 
must therefore be seen as a factor that contributed to Thailand’s recent 
success story, not as a mere by-product of minor consequence. 

Magic monks and marketing a premodern religious logic 

The apparently seamless integration of disparate cultural elements in 
the complex of prosperity religions was also facilitated by the persist¬ 
ence of an animist-magical symbolic regime. Thailand’s predominantly 
rural-based premodem animist-magical cultural order was never de¬ 
stroyed or fully supplanted by rationalized cultural and intellectual forms. 
The country’s socio-economic transformation and integration into glo¬ 
bal capitalist markets occurred so quickly that the ‘primordial beliefs’ 
of the majority of. the population had no time to be swept aside. Even in 
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the 1990s, ‘rationalist’ modern education had impacted significantly on 
only a relatively small section of the population. Thailand has been 
extremely slow to extend compulsory education beyond the primary 
level, and despite the rapid increase in national wealth during the boom, 
the majority of the country’s population had still received only a pri¬ 
mary or junior secondary education. This meant that a ‘culture of reason’ 
had not been established as the dominant mode of intellectual produc¬ 
tion across all sectors of the population. In the 1990s vast numbers of 
rural-bom men and women with only a few years of basic schooling 
jumped from subsistence lifestyles to an urban market-centred way of 
life, as they provided the labour force for the accelerating engine of the 
national economy. In the process, premodem rural beliefs and ritual 
practices were immediately juxtaposed with, and grafted onto, a 
postmodern urban cultural context. In this there was something of an 
elision of reason, an unmediated cultural leap from pre-rationalized 
supematuralism to post-rational hypercomplexity. 

The prosperity movements drew upon a logic which sees spiritual 
power ( saksit ) and charisma ( barami ) being acquired, transferred, and 
accumulated through relationships of resemblance, similitude, and as¬ 
sociation. In The order of things, Foucault describes a similar logic as 
having underpinned medieval Western discourses: 

Up to the end of the sixteenth century, resemblance played a constructive role 

in the knowledge of Western culture. It was resemblance that largely guided 

exegesis and the interpretation of texts; it was resemblance that organised the 

play of symbols, made possible knowledge of things visible and invisible, and 

controlled the art of representing them (Foucault, 1994:17). 

* 

Within Thai supematuralism, a similarity of appearance, sound, or mean¬ 
ing between objects, symbols, or words is often taken as indicating a 
similarity of the spiritual power that they possess. By this cultural logic 
the fact that a monk reputed to possess supernatural abilities is named 
Khoon is taken to imply that his powers include the capacity to ‘multi¬ 
ply’. In the early years of his devotional cult, Luang Phor Khoon was 
believed to possess the power to multiply spiritual qualities such as the 
merit (bun) that Thai Buddhists have traditionally sought from religious 
participation. However, in a period when wealth became the national 
obsession and when becoming rich was interpreted as relying upon for¬ 
tune deriving from accumulated merit, then increasingly Khoon was 
believed capable of multiplying the personal wealth of the faithful. This 
is rendered explicit in the representations of the monk handling large 
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sums of money that occur on ritual objects associated with his move¬ 
ment. 

A second principle operative in Thai supernaturalist discourses and 
ritual practice is that of association, whereby things that are not neces¬ 
sarily similar are believed to transfer or accumulate sacral power by 
virtue of a relationship of contiguity. For example, when an array of 
sacred and empowered (pluk sek) images is placed in close proximity, 
then the space within which they are co-located is believed to possess 
an intensified power. This principle of association is linked with an ad¬ 
ditive logic, that access to blessings and supernatural power is enhanced 
the greater the number of empowered symbols and images that are co¬ 
located within the space of a shrine or temple. It is the operation of the 
semiotic principles of similarity and association and the logic of addi¬ 
tion that makes shrines and altars in Thailand often appear so ‘cluttered’ 
and ‘bus)'’ to Western observers, combining a seemingly eclectic array 
of diverse deities and images. The design of the Luang Phor Khoon 
lucky banknotes described above also emerges from the operation of 
these same principles. 

The limited penetration of a scientific culture of reason due to the 
restricted availability of secondary and higher education contributed to 
the persistence of a magical system of signification within 1990s Thai 
popular culture. This in turn facilitated the integration of the various 
prosperity religions into a symbolic complex, a phenomenon which was 
especially visible in the design and marketing'of ritual items associated 
with the movements. Just as the premodern village and Bangkok’s 
postmodern globalized market-places can be seen as having been united 
by similar anxieties about the unpredictability of life, so too were they 
united by similar semiotic orders. Commercial design, advertising, and 
marketing often follow principles very similar to the magical system of 
signification. The symbolic effect of images from all the movements 
being represented in products manufactured in the same format, and 
then being displayed together on the same department store shelves, 
reproduced in commercial space the eclectic co-location of statues, 
amulets, and portraits found in Thai shrines. The animist-magic sym¬ 
bolic principles of similarity and association were mirrored in the 
commercial imperatives of mass production and mass marketing, with 
a continuity between the principles that guided supematuralist symbolic 
production and those that came to guide product design and retailing in 
the market-place. Thai capitalism thus reinforced and even intensified 
premodem cultural patterns, and the existence of a common animist- 
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capitalist symbolic order helps us understand further why supematuralism 
should have become a more prominent religious form in the era of glo¬ 
balization and the market economy. 

The premodern pedigrees of Thai postmodernity 

It might be argued that the symbolic complex of prosperity religions 
and their ritual products are examples of postmodern cultural hybridity 
(see Werbner and Modood, 1997), providing Thai instances of the aes¬ 
thetic eclecticism which has become the dominant mode of cultural 
production in all contemporary capitalist societies, including the West. 
However, such a view risks being Eurocentric, reducing 1990s Thai 
culture to a product of forces seen as emanating from the West and 
overlooking the local and archaic features of the symbolic complex. 
From a Western perspective, the prosperity movements may appear to 
be an example of a culturally hybrid postmodern phenomenon now com¬ 
mon across the global market-place. However, from a Thai perspective 
they are more likely to be seen as a pre-rational resurgence, a 
supematuralist atavism that harks back to the religious syncretism of 
ancient Siam. This is indeed the view of doctrinalist Thai Buddhists, 
whose critiques of the prosperity religions as ‘commercialized Buddhism’ 
are considered below. 

I do not wish to argue the obvious point that the symbolic elements of 
the 1990s prosperity religions had ancient genealogies. Rather, I con¬ 
tend that the logic that brought these movements together into a loose 
symbolic complex was also ancient, and did not come into being merely 
as a consequence of globalizing capitalism. Thailand .did not need to 
Require a Western-derived postindustrial discursive or semiotic logic in 
order to exhibit religious and cultural hybridity. The boom-time expres¬ 
sions of religious syncretism emerged from a long-standing cultural logic 
which was overlain and accentuated by a remarkably similar postmodern 
order of cultural production. At one and the same time, the ritual objects 
of the movements were products of the contemporary cultural logic of 
capitalism and expressions of an ancient, never-supplanted Thai super- . 
natural cultural order. 

In many ways the persistent premodem animism of the prosperity 
religions constituted them as already being postmodern, permitting them 
to be used to bless the boom-time economy despite their folk origins. 
Because they responded to similar anxieties about the unpredictability 
of life and their symbolic expressions were guided by similar processes 
of semiotic production, Thai premodemity and postmodemity may have 
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been experienced as a seamless cultural phenomenon despite their radi¬ 
cally different histories. In this context, Marshal McLuhan’s (1967) 1960s 
notion of the ‘global village’ takes on a new resonance, for in the 1990s 
the religio-symbolic culture of the Siamese village was preserved at the 
heart of urban Thailand’s globalizing culture. In Thailand, the premodem 
and the postmodern began to converge in a single mode of cultural pro¬ 
duction. In this light, the critiques of the prosperity religions launched 
by Buddhist doctrinalists and members of the educated elites can be 
seen as rearguard attempts to ‘rescue’ Thai culture from this super¬ 
naturalist symbolic logic and to insist that contemporary social and 
cultural forms be interpreted and represented in rationalized and scien¬ 
tific terms. 

State appropriation of the prosperity religions 

The symbolic complex of prosperity religions reached the apogee of its 
mass popularity in the final years of the boom, by which time the move¬ 
ments were being increasingly appropriated by the state and integrated 
with aspects of officially supported religiosity. I have elsewhere (Jackson, 
1999) described how politicians, former prime ministers (Chatichai 
Choonhavan, Chavalit Yongchaiyudh), senior civilian bureaucrats, the 
Royal Thai Army, the police, and the royal family all publicly partici¬ 
pated in the movement surrounding Luang Phor Khoon. An example of 
the state appropriation of this movement, and the symbolic complex in 
general, is found in a handicrafts centre built with money donated by 
Luang Phor Khoon in the middle of Nakhonratchasima city, two hun¬ 
dred kilometres north-east of Bangkok. The two-storey centre, 
prominently labelled the ‘Luang Phor Khoon Parisuttho Building’, is 
built on state-owned land immediately in front of the provincial offices 
and court buildings. Opened in 1997, the fiftieth anniversary of King 
Bhumipol’s accession to the throne, the building also displays the offi¬ 
cial symbol of the King’s golden jubilee. The building was constructed 
to provide a sales outlet for local handicrafts in order to promote village 
economies, and the handicrafts centre and attached cafeteria are staffed 
by members of the provincial Community Development Organization 
(ongkan phatthana chum-chon ), a network supported by the Interior 
Ministry to promote cottage industries. 

This centre demonstrates the extent to which the charismatic figure 
of Luang Phor Khoon has been integrated into the state administrative 
apparatus of Nakhonratchasima Province, having become an icon of 
the province as well as an important benefactor of public welfare projects 
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in the region. All of Khoon’s welfare projects have been undertaken 
under the aegis of state instrumentalities, and once constructed have 
become the responsibility of the state to administer. For example, the 
400 million baht Luang Phor Khoon Parisuttho Technical College in 
the monk’s home district of Dan Khun Thot (nearing completion when 
I Visited in August 1998) is administered by the Rajabhat Institutes under 
the Ministry of Education. Under the supervision of the National High¬ 
ways Department, Khoon has funded construction of a bridge to facilitate 
road transport from neighbouring Chaiyaphum province to Nakhonrat- 
chasima, 18 while the handicrafts centre is administered by the Interior 
Ministry. 

An entire upstairs section of the Nakhonratchasima handicrafts cen¬ 
tre is devoted to selling Luang Phor Khoon amulets, holy cloths (pha 
yan ), and framed photographs. A sign behind the counter reassures cus¬ 
tomers that all items are genuine products blessed by Luang Phor Khoon, 
who has given his permission for the centre to act as an approved sales 
outlet for his products. Significantly, in this same section of the centre 
one can also buy items bearing images of all the key figures of the sym¬ 
bolic complex, namely: Khoon and other prosperity monks; King Rama 
V; Kuan Im; and King Bhumipol and the royal family. This handicrafts 
centre is an example of a state instrumentality providing government 
land as a site for the sale of devotional objects for the entire panoply of 
prosperity religions. 

The proto-cult of King Rama IX: the monarchy as symbolic heart 
of the prosperity religions 

While instances of state appropriation of the symbolic complex within 
government buildings and their environs are common, the most ubiqui¬ 
tous demonstration of the incorporation of the complex within 
state-sponsored religiosity is the association of images of King Bhumipol 
and the royal family with the prosperity movements. The King is most 
commonly linked symbolically with the worship of his ancestor. King 
Rama V, but is also often found in association with prosperity monks 
such as Luang Phor Khoon (see, for example. Figures 5 and 6). The 
recent installation of a statue of Kuan Im in the country’s most import¬ 
ant royal monastery, Wat Bowomniwet, also provides a link between 
the monarchy and this originally Chinese form of devotion. 

18 A cynic could perhaps contend that construction of this bridge has facilitated travel 
from Chaiyaphum Province to Khoon’s remote monastery, and thereby increased 
donations to Wat Ban Rai by increasing the number of visiting pilgrims. 
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Figure 5. New Year greeting card with King Bhumipol in the presence of Luang 
Phor Khoon. 

In the years immediately preceding the crash of 1997, it was common 
to see an image of the King or the royal family installed beside images 
of Kuan Im, Rama V, or Luang Phor Khoon on altars in shops, offices, 
and homes. The image of King Rama IX was also integrated into the 
design of devotional products. In late 1997 the Art Media Company 
produced a New Year greeting card whose design superimposed por¬ 
traits of King Chulalongkom and King Bhumipol inside a gold-coloured 
design which included the royal insignia of these two monarchs. The 
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Figure 6. New Year greeting card with image of King Bhumipol as a model rice 
farmer watched over by the spirit of King Chulalongkom (Rama V). 

most interesting feature of this card is the English-language inscription 
on the back, which reads, ‘King Rama 5 and 9 live on among their sub¬ 
jects’. Minor errors in this text suggest caution in making too literal a 
reading. It is unlikely that the author wished to imply that King Bhumipol 
might no longer be among the living when he/she wrote that the present 
King and King Chulalongkom ‘live on among their subjects’. Never¬ 
theless, it is clear that he/she intended to integrate the living Rama IX 
and the spirit of Rama V as dual guiding forces of the Thai people. In 
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this type of product, one can not only detect resonances of the Brahmanical 
deva-raja or ‘god-king’ cult that has surrounded the institution of the 
monarchy since the Ayutthaya period but also signs of a proto-cult of 
the individual monarch Rama IX. The commonness of visual and tex¬ 
tual representations of a relationship between the ‘living spirit’ of Rama 
V and the present monarch suggest that Rama IX may be destined for 
posthumous apotheosis and a degree of devotional popularity perhaps 
on a par with that of his illustrious ancestor. 

As King Bhumipol becomes older and the issue of the succession 
becomes more pressing, then his image has been increasingly sacralized, 
to become an integral part of the symbolic complex of prosperity reli¬ 
gions. While the market provided the structural core and referential frame 
of all the movements, from the middle of the 1990s the image of Rama 
IX came to act as an integrating stylistic element in the design and dis¬ 
play of ritual products. In the final years of the boom, the focal point of 
the symbolic complex became the semi-divine personage of Bhumipol 
Adulyadej, with the image of the King, and more generally the institu¬ 
tion of the monarchy, functioning as the solar pivot around which the 
diverse planetary elements of the complex revolved. While not having 
explicit royal support, the symbolic placement of the monarchy at the 
heart of the complex was nevertheless not criticized by the palace. In¬ 
deed, the absence of public criticism of the monarchy’s incorporation 
within the symbolism of the prosperity movements can be read as an 
expression of tacit support by the royal family. 

However, the integration of the monarchy into the symbolic complex 
failed to mask widespread anxieties about the future of the institution. 
The image of Crown Prince Vajiralongkom, the man legally next in line 
to the throne, is pointedly absent from the greeting cards, icons, and 
other products of the prosperity religions. While images of the King, 
his late mother, and his daughter. Princess Sirinthom, abound in asso¬ 
ciation with the supernatural figures of the prosperity movements. Prince 
Vajiralongkom is almost nowhere to be seen, making only rare appear¬ 
ances in group portraits of the entire royal family. This telling visual 
absence reflects the Prince’s unpopularity with many sections of the 
r rhai populace. The contrasting prominence of Princess Sirinthom in 
ihe royalist symbolism of the prosperity movements further reflects 
popular anxieties about the monarchy that cannot be discussed openly. 19 

9 The concerns surrounding the issue of the succession and the future of Princess 
Sirinthom are often expressed in symbolic form rather than in the more dangerous 
medium of public discourse. In August 1997 I came across a large oil portrait of 
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Intimations of a post-Buddhist Thailand: bolstering the state and 
the monarchy 

The popularity of the symbolic complex suggests the existence in 
boom-time Thailand of a social formation in which a centrally defined 
expression of religiosity as a focus of national identity - one of Thai 
Buddhism’s key roles since the nineteenth century - was no longer es¬ 
sential. In the 1990s the common experiences of participation in the 
market economy and ritual participation in the prosperity movements 
came to unite Thais more than nationalist rhetoric of a unique Thai 
Buddhist cultural identity. As Comaroff has observed, notions of 
national identity became less important in some, but by no means all, 
Asian societies during the boom years. What is ‘[m]ore constitutive of 
the uniqueness of modem communities . . . [is] their participation . . . 
in a global order of commodity production, transaction, and consump¬ 
tion’ (Comaroff, 1994:305). The capacity of the mass-based prosperity 
religions to supplant the historically dominant nationalist religion in¬ 
dicates the extent to which capitalism and the market provided the 
political and symbolic bases of the unity of the Thai social formation 
during the boom years. When all had a common interest in getting in 
on the boom, and had at least the hope of improving their material 
circumstances, there was less need for the state to impose a non-eco- 
nomic religious ideology as a focus of social cohesion. 


Princess Sirinthom hanging in the restaurant of a guest house located off Rama IV 
Road in Bangkok’s Sathom district. In this large painting, the Princess’s head was 
surrounded by a halo, and the background consisted of an array of ancient Buddha 
images and representations of old monasteries. With her halo and in the company of 
images of the Buddha, the Princess was perhaps being portrayed as a world-renouncing 
saint (she is unmarried). More likely, perhaps, the painting was intended to repres¬ 
ent the Crown Princess as a cakkavattin monarch, the Buddhist ideal of righteous 
leadership (see Tambiah, 1976). The owner of the guest house and the painting was 
suspicious of my interest in the portrait, and provided only cryptic replies to my 
questions. He declined to give me permission to photograph the painting, indicating 
the sensitivity of the issues that it represented in visual form. However, he did reveal 
that the unsigned painting was the joint work of five artists who wished to remain 
anonymous. He also repeated several times that the painting was unfinished and 
would never be finished. I took this to mean that the painting represented the Prin¬ 
cess as future monarch of Thailand, and that it would be finished only if she became 
queen. Article 23 of the new Thai constitution, which passed into law in 1997, does 
allow for the King’s daughter to succeed him on the throne. However, given that it is 
unlikely that this would actually happen, the painting of her as queen could never be 
finished - its incomplete state signifying the perhaps impossible aspirations of many 
Thai people for this highly popular woman to succeed her father. 
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In this context, nationalist political rhetoric began to wither, and with 
it the associated symbology of Buddhism as the national religion. How¬ 
ever, this de-centring of Buddhism took place at the level of ritual practice 
not within official discourses, where it remained as central as ever to 
notions of Thainess. In my research on the history of Thai discourses of 
sexuality (see Jackson, 1995, 1997[a]; Jackson and Sullivan, 1999), I 
have argued that within Thai culture, discourses of eroticism are often 
more tightly monitored and controlled than sexual practices. A similar 
situation obtains in the domain of religion. While large sections of the 
population fervently embraced non-Buddhist prosperity movements 
during the boom years, platitudes of Thailand being a ‘Buddhist king¬ 
dom’ continued to be produced in official discourses, tourist promotional 
literature, and media representations of the country. 20 Within the Thai 
social formation it is imperative that respected images (phap-phot ) be 
upheld within discourse, even if in practice they are overshadowed or 
even ignored. 

This culture of respecting public images meant that despite their promi¬ 
nence, the amalgam of prosperity religions could never be formally 
pronounced as part of the national religion. To recognize the incorpora¬ 
tion of the prosperity religions within official religiosity would have 
been to announce that Buddhism, the spiritual focus of the monarchy 
and the Thai state, had been de-centred. The focal place of Buddhism in 
all contemporary discourses of national and cultural identity provided a 
discursive barrier to acknowledging formally that the complex of pros¬ 
perity religions had effectively displaced Buddhism from its pedestal at 
the heart of images of Thainess. To give a name to this de facto situation 
would have been to acknowledge that the market had become the core 
of Thai religiosity, and that Buddhism was now arrayed around this 
focus as one religio-symbolic form beside alternative royalist and Chi¬ 
nese symbologies. While during the boom years Thai of all social strata 
- including the royal family, and military and government officials - 
engaged publicly in Chinese ritual, a revivified Brahmanical god-king 
cult, and supernatural and unorthodox forms of Buddhism, it was still 
too threatening for the official image of Thailand as an ostensibly 

20 In this context, Keyes’ 1989 book, Thailand: Buddhist kingdom as modern nation¬ 
state , reflects dominant discourses of the Buddhism-society relationship more, than 
the dominant forms of popular devotional practice. More recently Keyes (unpub¬ 
lished [a]) has discussed the ‘fragmentation’ of Thai Buddhism since the 1970s. 
However, this analysis of the socio-political placement of religion in Thailand re¬ 
mains Buddhist-centric, and does not give sufficient attention to the importance of 
non-Theravada religiosity at all levels of social, political, and cultural life. 
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Theravada Buddhist nation to be challenged. The practical de-centring 
of Buddhism within boom-time religiosity had the potential to under¬ 
mine the historical relationship between religion and political authority 
in Thailand, and in this one can see the seeds of the strong reassertion of 
doctrinal Buddhism as the core of Thai religiosity and cultural identity 
that has been mounted by critical intellectuals in the aftermath of the 
recent economic crash. 

The active interest of many key players within state institutions in the 
prosperity religions indicates that, even with the withdrawal of the state 
from controlling cultural production, in the 1990s there was still con¬ 
siderable value in preserving a symbolic relationship between political 
authority and religion, as well as strong resistance to a complete 
secularizing of public images and discursive representations of the Thai 
polity and national identity. However, during the boom years, state-spon¬ 
sored forms of Buddhism proved incapable of sustaining these historical 
relationships of religion and political power. The state may have retreated 
from its historical role of remoulding the Buddhist sangha in its own 
changing image, and it may have ceased manufacturing its own sources 
of religious charisma, as King Mongkut, Rama IV, did in the nineteenth 
century when he established and nurtured the Thammayut reform move¬ 
ment. However, in the 1990s, politicians and state institutions perpetuated 
the symbolic relationship of religion and politics, and enhanced their 
charisma, by appropriating popular religious movements. At a time when 
statist versions of Buddhist symbolism and teachings had lost their cap¬ 
acity to provide a unifying focus of nationalist sentiment, the symbolic 
complex brought together popular aspirations for wealth with state inter¬ 
ests in enhancing the charisma of political institutions and in controlling 
an increasingly mobile, dislocated, and potentially unruly workforce. 
The complex of prosperity religions provided a ready-made symbolic 
framework for these tasks, ideally suited to bolstering established power 
hierarchies and the interests of political and economic elites in the midst 
of the rapid transformations of the boom. 

The assimilative propensities of Thai supematuralism make it cultur¬ 
ally integrative and non-exclusionary, as demonstrated by the way in 
which the symbolic complex was able to bring together rural and urban 
labourers, Chinese business interests, the civilian bureaucracy, the police, 
the armed forces, and even the monarchy. In a period of social disloca¬ 
tion the complex of prosperity movements provided an integrative 
religio-cultural frame that symbolically smoothed over, but in no sense 
eradicated, the political contradictions and economic disparities of the 
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boom years. Furthermore, nationwide marketing and reporting in the 
press and media projected the prosperity religions into media-scapes 
and commercial spaces across the country. By the mid-1990s, the omni¬ 
present market had been sacralized, pervaded nationally by a common 
set of highly visible religious symbols accessible in every market-place, 
department store, news-stand, and bookshop in the country. 

By associating the image of the monarchy with the symbolic com¬ 
plex, the originally populist and market-determined prosperity religions 
could be harnessed for a variety of state purposes. For example, by this 
association the charisma of the monarchy was further intensified, as the 
already semi-divine institution received an additional significant boost 
as a symbol of prosperity. Through the worship of Rama V, and the 
emerging proto-cult of Rama IX, the Thai monarchy achieved an even 
more prominent position in cultural and religious life during the boom 
years, drawing an intensified charismatic charge from its association 
with the prosperity religions. In the 1990s, the archaic Brahmanical sac¬ 
ralization of Thai kingship achieved an almost unprecedented status by 
being conflated with the fetishization of money and the commodity. 
This linking of the monarchy with the prosperity movements drew almost 
all sectors of the Thai polity together under the dual images of the 
divinized Rama V and the living Rama IX, resuscitating a symbol of the 
political apogee of the modernizing absolutist state and creating a new 
legitimating symbolism based on the spiritualization of wealth for both 
the monarchy and the state. 

Thailand’s national religion of prosperity 

The persistence of ancient symbolic systems and their capacity to be 
given new meanings permitted the prosperity movements to be linked 
with nationalist narratives of Thai development, growth, and cultural 
pride, narratives which in earlier decades had been related to state-spon¬ 
sored Buddhism. As religious expressions of the boom, the new 
movements were subsequently resignified in conservative royalist terms, 
and in this form they were taken into the heart of the Thai state, provid¬ 
ing politicians, the army, the civilian bureaucracy, and the monarchy 
with a symbolic link to the burgeoning economic activity which, while 
controlled by Sino-Thai business groups, also became the focus of the 
lives of most Thai men and women whatever their ethnic or class back¬ 
ground. By the time of the onset of the crash in July 1997, the prosperity 
movements had come to link ‘the (ethnic) Thai people’, Sino-Thai busi¬ 
ness interests, and the state under the comforting symbolic roof of royal 
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spirits, Chinese gods, and magic monks, becoming religio-political sym¬ 
bols of a Thailand united in a common quest for national self 
transformation through global enmeshment, productive activity, and 
wealth creation. 

The prosperity religions and their symbolic complex therefore represent 
much more than a bunch of eccentric religious movements. For a few 
years in the middle of the 1990s these movements brought together popu¬ 
lar aspirations for a better life with nationalist narratives of Thailand 
taking its ‘proper place’ in the world, and of some day soon becoming a 
‘developed country’. At the height of the boom they became symbols of 
national unity in which many sectors of the population - ethnic Thai 
labourers, Sino-Thai business people, politicians, bureaucrats, the mon¬ 
archy - imagined themselves working to become rich together, proud 
of their country’s seemingly unstoppable march to globally recognized 
developed status. 

Epilogue: a fragile synthesis? 

Economic crash, resurgent doctrinalism, and Thailand’s culture 
war 

So long as the majority of the population appeared to be preoccupied 
with making money in the frenzied gold rush mentality that dominated 
Thailand for the decade until July 1997, there was little need for the 
state to impose centrist images of Thai identity. When the economic 
and political power elites and most ordinary individuals subscribed to 
.the same ideology of making money, then the state could loosen its 
formerly tight grip over cultural production and constructions of national 
identity. This does not mean that this period was marked by complete 
social harmony or an absence of anxieties about social disorder, environ¬ 
mental collapse, or cultural loss. Far from it: all these issues were 
persistent matters of public concern and debate throughout the boom 
years. However, they were not powerful enough to counter the preva¬ 
lent mood of boom euphoria within which the state retreated from the 
cultural domain. To a large extent the creation of a new symbolic order 
for globalizing Thailand was left to a group of popular religious move¬ 
ments and their capitalist supporters who churned out spiritualized images 
of conspicuous consumption in the Thai garden of wealth and worldly 
delights. But for the moment the money has dried up and the gold fever 
has been replaced by an anxious national self reflection focused on seeking 
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answers to the question - ‘Where did we go wrong?’ If social conditions 
are indeed productive of cultural forms, then the cultural expressions of 
the boom years are unlikely to remain unchanged in a period of reces¬ 
sion, deflation, and rising unemployment. 

But precisely how the current economic downturn will impact on the 
symbolic complex is not yet clear. Are the prosperity religions fragile 
or resilient cultural forms? Are they only sustainable as mass move¬ 
ments so long as the majority of people have at least the hope of being 
included within the expanding circuits of wealth-creating economic 
exchange? Or are these movements on a path towards becoming inte¬ 
gral parts of establishment forms of Thai religiosity? When growth turns 
to contraction, and competition for limited resources returns as the his¬ 
torical pattern of social and economic life, will there also be a return to 
older, politicized forms of religious justification of the exploitation of 
the many by the few? Or will the downturn see an efflorescence of 
doctrinalist Buddhism as part of a perceived need to make politico-eco¬ 
nomic processes more transparent and less subject to abuse? The answers 
to these questions are not yet clear. However, in the period following 
the floating of the baht and the onset of the financial crisis, a renewed 
and intensified competition between doctrinalist and supernatural forms 
of Thai Buddhism has emerged. 

This paper has told some of the stories of those, the majority of the 
Thai population, who participated in the prosperity religions during the 
boom. It has also hinted at the stories of the sometimes vocal minorities 
who, throughout the same period, persistently denounced the movements 
as irrational, superstitious, and commercialized corruptions of what they 
see as ‘true Buddhism’. Variously called doctrinalists or reformists, the 
critics of the prosperity religions can also be called fundamentalists in 
the sense defined by Keyes and others: ‘Fundamentalists point to an 
authority found in scriptures in order to undermine religious pluralism 
(Keyes and others, 1994:12). 

Modernity is often seen as a project of oneness, based on faith that 
there is one truth, one source of political authority, one religious centre, 
one national identity. A doctrinal understanding of Buddhism has un¬ 
derpinned the Thai project of modernity, and religious doctrinalists have 
privileged literate forms of knowledge. For them, an emphasis on Bud¬ 
dhist scripture (khamphi, phra tham) has been a way of attempting to 
anchor religious meaning and expression. Thai doctrinalists define their 
religion in terms of the Buddhist canon and evaluate people’s religious 
practice and belief by the extent to which they adhere to principles set 
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down in the written word of the scriptures. However, the prosperity 
movements are not ‘literate’ phenomena. Their religiosity is more a matter 
of ritual and symbol than of doctrine. There is no ‘keeper of the book’ 
to regulate their practice. In the prosperity movements, words function 
more as mystic symbols - mantras (Thai, khatha ), yantras (Thai, pha 
yan), tattoos (Thai, roi sak) — than as representations of rationally 
accessible meanings. 21 Through relations of resemblance, similitude, 
and association, the meanings of the symbols linked with the move¬ 
ments proliferate beyond the power of any individual or institutional 
authority to limit or define. This decentralization of meaning can be 
seen as a Thai instance of the postmodern condition, in which faith in 
the unity of knowledge, power, and being is abandoned. This epistemic 
situation in turn reflected Thailand’s marketized social formation, in 
which the sources of popular religious devotion multiplied, political 
power was divided up amongst several major players, and notions of 
national identity also began to fragment. 

The doctrinalist views of Buddhist critics often lead them to dismiss 
supematuralist folk beliefs as not being a genuine form of Thai Bud¬ 
dhist culture. In 1994, Amnuay Suwankhiri, a Democrat Party MP and 
former Chairman of the House of Representatives Committee on Reli¬ 
gious Affairs, publicly criticized the ‘fallacious religious beliefs’ of 
national leaders who followed supematuralist monks such as Luang Phor 
Khoon. 22 At the same time, Phra Panyananda, a well-known clerical 
follower of the prominent doctrinalist philosopher monk Buddhadasa, 
told the press: 

Politicians who pay regular visits to popular monks for mystical purposes are 
. spiritually weak and lack proper understanding of Buddhism. All the monks 
who practise magic [saiyasat] are idiots. So are the politicians who visit them. 23 

While such critiques appeared periodically in the highbrow Thai- and 
English-language press in the decade leading up to July 1997, for the 
most part the dissenting voices of the Buddhist fundamentalists were all 
but drowned out by the sheer volume of affirmative cultural noise that 
surrounded the prosperity religions. However, the past couple of years 
have seen the volume of doctrinalist criticisms in the press and other 
venues increase, and begin to challenge the supporters of the prosperity 

21 Thanks to Patrick Jory for observations on the non-literate character of the prosper- 
ity religions. 

22 The Nation , 10 March 1994, ‘Politicians warned credibility at stake’, p. A2. 

23 The Nation , 10 March 1994, ‘Superstitious politicians and monks taken to task’, p. 
A2. 
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movements. The following mid-1998 editorial from The Nation news¬ 
paper, entitled ‘Buddhism is not about materialism’, reflects the 
prominence now being given to critiques of supernatural ‘commercial¬ 
ized’ religion: 

In recent times Thai Buddhists have spoiled monks by bestowing on them material 
comforts and considerable riches in the form of cash and assets donated to 
temples. And as these temples have gained enormous wealth, it stands to rea¬ 
son that some enterprising lay people will seek to profiteer from it. Many abbots 
and monastic chiefs are known to compete among themselves for personal pres¬ 
tige, which is usually measured by theiavishness and the size of chanting halls 
built with money solicited from Buddhists. All this outward pursuit of materi¬ 
alism is condoned by the public at the expense of Buddhism as an institution. 
During the economic boom, such vain pursuits — which are supposed to be 
serious vices under Buddhist precepts — were tolerated and even encouraged by 
the public. 24 

In July 1998, the well-known Bangkok Post columnist and social com¬ 
mentator Sanitsuda Ekachai denounced entrepreneurial monks who 
promoted the commercialization of Buddhism as ‘the enemy within’, 
satirizing their devotional products as ‘gimmicks’ deserving of a ‘mar¬ 
keting award from the Temple Vultures Association’ and decrying ‘how 
crazy things can be when religious authorities cannot control the com¬ 
mercialization of Buddhism’. 25 

These and similar critiques have revealed the outlines of a post-crash 
Thai culture war between competing religio-symbolic visions of the 
country’s future. The two sides of the culture war are marked, among 
other ways, by radically differing understandings of the term saiyasat. 
For many supporters of the prosperity movements, saiyasat is seen in 
positive terms as an apt description of their religiosity, understanding 
this term to mean ‘spiritualism’ or a means of accessing supernatural 
power, and seeing their ritual practices as ancient and legitimate parts 
of Thai culture. In contrast, for doctrinalist Buddhists, saiyasat is a deroga¬ 
tory term of abuse, variously glossed in English as ‘superstition’ or ‘black 
magic’, and signifying all that they despise in both traditional and con¬ 
temporary forms of Thai poly-religious syncretism. 

The symbolic ‘Siamization’ of Thai capitalism 

Lay and clerical intellectual critics in Thailand such as Sulak Sivaraksa, 

24 The Nation , 25 June 1998, Editorial: ‘Buddhism is not about materialism’, p. A4. 

25 Bangkok Post (Internet — www.bangkokpost.net), 16 July 1998, ‘Commentary: monks 
are the enemy within’, by Sanitsuda Ekachai. 
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Sanitsuda Ekachai, Dr Prawet Wasi, and Phra Dhammapidok (1997) 
have denounced the ‘destruction of Thai culture’ and the ‘loss of Thai 
Buddhist values’ that they see as having accompanied the boom and as 
having contributed to the economic crash. In July 1998, Suthichai Yoon, 
editor of The Nation, wrote: 

We need to go back to our societal basics ... we must regain control of our own 
social direction after having lost to greed and excesses in the name of economic 
pursuit . . . nobody was quite ready to admit that the unsupportable economic 
boom at the time was tearing the social fabric apart - that we had lost our soul 
in our vain attempt to become an ‘economic tiger’... one might even be tempted 
to conclude that the declining social values (the Thai version of corruption, 
cronyism and nepotism) had in fact precipitated the economic crisis. Not the 
other way round. 26 

The views of these critics in large measure reflect mid-twentieth cen¬ 
tury Western concerns about whether ‘traditional’ cultures were capable 
of modernizing. As Pressman states: 

A good part of the drama of mid-century scholarly commentary on Thailand 
derived from its open wondering whether people who behave like Buddhists, 
and think like Thai, would ever be capable of running efficient factories and a 
substantively democratic state. Conversely, various scholars ... fretted in print 
over whether the seemingly unstoppable imposition of modem institutions on 
such a people might not throw their internal cultural compasses pathologically 
out of kilter, making them the inhabitants of a normless wasteland (Pressman, 
unpublished:61-62). 

Yet despite earlier Western and contemporary Thai concerns about the 
.‘cultural loss’ that it was thought modernization would inflict, we now 
know that a significant amount of ‘Thai culture’ was not only preserved 
but given new meaning by the marketization of social life. In the midst 
of the breakneck pace of social and economic change, ancient ideas and 
symbols were not only preserved but integrated into the new social for¬ 
mation in an apparently seamless way. Given the international cultural 
dominance of the West, it is perhaps remarkable that the Thai retained 
so much of their culture in the face of globalizing influences. Rather 
than undermining all Thai cultural values, the boom years revived an 
array of premodem religious symbols as integral parts of the capitalist 
enterprise. 

26 The Nation (Internet edition - www.nationgroup.com), 28 July 1998, Editorial by 
Suthichai Yoon, ‘Thai talk: Prawase’s battle cry for social reform’. 
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While Buddhist doctrinalists call for the preservation of Thai cul¬ 
ture in the face of materialism, consumerism, and globalization, they 
are in fact engaged in a battle to eradicate much of what many Thai, 
especially the lesser educated, understand as essential aspects of their 
religious culture. An important sociological consequence of the rise of 
the prosperity movements is that they permitted capitalism and socio¬ 
economic development to be perceived as indigenous phenomena. The 
adaptable multiform character of the symbolic amalgam that consti¬ 
tutes Thai religion meant that the Thai had little need to look to the 
West for new religious forms that would be seen as relevant to the 
changing social and economic situation. While many areas of Thai 
cultural life were indeed Westernized during the boom, at least super¬ 
ficially in terms of aesthetics and style, religion drew almost 
exclusively from premodem Thai and Chinese symbolisms. These lo¬ 
cal religious forms proved eminently capable of being integrated into 
the new economically based power structures. Doctrinalist Buddhist 
critics contend that the prosperity movements represent the power of 
capitalism to co-opt and debase Thai culture and are to be vehemently 
resisted. However, these movements also represent the converse of this, 
namely, the plasticity of Thai cultural forms and their capacity to in¬ 
corporate new ways of living and working, including those centred on 
the market. 

It is perhaps easy for academics, both Thai and Western, either to 
criticize or smile condescendingly at the supernatural beliefs and kitsch 
aesthetic of the Thai prosperity movements. Yet there is much to ad¬ 
mire in these religious phenomena. Rather than being a singularly 
negative development, the new movements can be seen as having 
played a constructive role during the ‘anything goes’ days of the boom, 
with the resymbolization of the market meaning that the dramatic 
changes of the 1990s could be read as a Thai phenomenon rather than 
as a foreign incursion. As a symbolic Siamization of Thai capitalism, 
the prosperity movements facilitated Thailand’s socio-economic trans¬ 
formation by avoiding labelling the disruptive consequences of the 
boom as foreign, a divisive situation which emerged in some other 
South East Asian societies undergoing rapid global enmeshment and 
which provoked anti-Western reactions. In neighbouring Malaysia, the 
1990s globalizing boom provoked identity anxieties among sections 
of the ruling Malay elite and saw the further rise of anti-Western rheto¬ 
ric and Islamic fundamentalism. Thailand’s doctrinalist Buddhists can 
be compared to Malaysia’s Islamic fundamentalists, in that both groups 
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saw rapid growth in the 1990s as challenging the historically domi¬ 
nant images of national identity and religio-cultural integrity of their 
respective societies. 

While Thai Buddhist doctrinalists saw the boom years as a period of 
cultural threat, for the majority of the population the ‘foreign’ economic 
form of globalizing capitalism was re-dressed in the comforting images 
of saffron-robed grandfatherly monks, a revered monarch, and a merci¬ 
ful Chinese mother figure, permitting and inciting an active lust for 
global engagement and national transformation rather than provoking 
resistance. While a doctrinalist minority saw the market as undermin¬ 
ing Thai Buddhism, for the majority of the population, Thai religion, in 
the form of the prosperity movements, continued to fulfil its historical 
roles of providing a focus of popular sentiment, a source of cultural 
identity, and a means of participating in socially cohesive collective 
ritual. 

However, the socially integrative role of the prosperity movements 
does not mean that they were politically progressive forces. As Comaroff 
observes: 

The meaning of such innovative movements is complex.... They do not reduce, 
in unidimensional terms, to the zero-sum logic of ‘conservatism’ or ‘resist¬ 
ance’, although they probably entail elements of both. They are imaginative 
efforts to reclaim a runaway world, to make history with a recognisable face 
(Comaroff, 1994:310). 

As cultural sources of social stability, the Thai prosperity movements 
were by and large politically conservative. They proved eminently capable 
of being appropriated by conservative political groups, and this align¬ 
ment of Thai supematuralism with often corrupt politicians underpins 
many doctrinalist Buddhist critiques. In the context of government at¬ 
tempts to force monasteries to reduce spending on temple construction 
in 1998, journalist Sanitsuda Ekachai linked the commercialization of 
Buddhism with both animism and the residual impact of Thailand’s 
political history of military rule: 

A rare national Sangha meeting early this week was initiated by Deputy Educa¬ 
tion Minister Arkhom Engchuan in the wake of the public outrage at temple 
vultures who turn religious ceremonies and animistic beliefs into money spin¬ 
ners. ... Mr Arkhom made it clear he wanted monks to stop building big temples 
and raising funds through the commercialisation of Buddhism. . . . This obses¬ 
sion with materialism is a legacy of the 1962 Sangha Law drawn up under the 
influence of the military dictatorship. It concentrates power in a small group of 
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senior monks and maintains the Sangha’s feudal ranking and promotion sys¬ 
tem. 27 

Both the supernaturalist and doctrinalist views of Thai religiosity take 
some form of development and economic prosperity as their objective, 
but they provide alternative symbolisms and discourses within which 
this socio-economic goal is imagined, and propose different routes to¬ 
wards its realization. In the twentieth century, Thailand’s 
transformations produced radically opposed religious and cultural 
models, one doctrinalist and the other supernaturalist, which at the turn 
of the century now compete for popular acceptance. During the boom 
years, the supernaturalists dominated, and while they would not have 
seen themselves as radical, their de-emphasis of doctrinal Buddhism 
in effect challenged the historical hierarchy which had long placed 
Theravada Buddhism above both Brahmanism and animism as the most 
prestigious Thai religious form. During the boom, a less stratified, more 
horizontal and more diverse religious formation emerged, in which Thai 
Theravada and Chinese Mahayana Buddhisms, Brahmanism, and ani¬ 
mism came to occupy more similar positions in terms of prestige and 
honour. The recent post-crash resurgence of doctrinalist Buddhism and 
the related vocal critiques of supernaturalism seek to re-centre 
Theravada Buddhism and re-establish its dominant position in the ver¬ 
tical hierarchy of Thailand’s syncretic religion. In the immediate 
post-crash period, Thailand’s ever-changing patterns of religious prac¬ 
tice and adherence entered a phase marked by increased internal 
dissension and intensified debate. However, it seems highly unlikely 
that the resurgent doctrinalists will succeed in unscrambling the egg 
of Thailand’s hybrid religious forms by purging popular religiosity of 
its supernatural and, in their eyes, non-Buddhist elements. 


27 


Bangkok Post (Internet edition - www.bangkokpost.net). 18 June 1998, ‘Commen¬ 
tary: Sangha: the order of the privileged’, by Sanitsuda Ekachai. 
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Women in the Footsteps of the Buddha. Struggle for Liberation in the 
Thertgatha 

Katheryn R. Blackstone, 1998 

London, Curzon Press 

xiv + 186 pp., ISBN 0 7007 0962 2 

Contemporary theoretical developments in religion and gender continue to produce 
exciting new scholarship in many areas of religious studies. One example is the 
re-examination of well known religious texts from a feminist perspective, which helps 
to explore the voices of women and shows the pervasiveness of established stereotypes 
about men and women whilst uncovering fresh insights about women’s own religious 
lives and their motivation. Feminist religious scholarship has been particularly produc¬ 
tive in the study of Buddhism. Kathryn Blackstone’s finely honed study, based on a 
Canadian MA dissertation, makes an excellent contribution to the growing number of 
works enlightening us about women’s experiences and achievements in Buddhism. 

Her innovative research provides us with a critical new reading of the 73 poems of 
the Thengatha , a Pali Buddhist classic thought to date from the 6th century CE, but 
based on long oral transmission, expressing the experience of Buddhist nuns in their 
search for liberation. These texts are unique in focusing on female religious experience 
and in their claim to female authorship (debated by some authors, but upheld by 
Blackstone), being the only canonical text in world religious literature attributed to 
women. 

Blackstone writes from an acknowledged feminist perspective and carefully compares 
the experience of the early bhikkunis , as described in the Thengatha , with those of the 
m^le bhikkus in the companion text of the Theragatha which contains 264 poems by 
male authors. Her close comparative reading reveals striking gender differences in the 
emphasis placed by Buddhist monks and nuns on different aspects of their experience 
and search for liberation. The author explains in her Introduction how she employs the 
word ‘liberation’ in a double sense as referring to both the Buddhist meaning as a 
search for deliverance from suffering and the round of rebirths, and in a feminist sense 
as women’s liberation from gender constraints and oppression. The study is carefully 
structured and tightly argued in five well focused chapters which proceed from the 
‘Language of Liberation’ in the two texts to three major themes dealing with attitudes 
to renunciation, the body, and the environment, and concludes with a final chapter on 
‘Struggle for liberation in the Thengatha ’. The main arguments are supported by 
detailed tables of textual references listed in five appendices, followed by an analytically 
organised bibliography (on texts, translations, scholarship on women in Buddhism, 
Buddhism in general, and on theoretical works). 

The comparative analysis of the texts by male and female authors reveals a common 
vocabulary about liberation, but also the use of very different examples and a portrayal 
of different attitudes in reflecting on the experience of liberation. Blackstone’s analysis 
demonstrates clearly how, in spite of their similarities, these texts authored by men and 
women show significant gender differences. Buddhist writings consistently reflect 
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patriarchal and androcentric attitudes towards women and assume women’s subordina¬ 
tion to men in both secular and religious realms. These two important early Buddhist 
texts also make clear that Buddhism was not egalitarian, but that the bhikkums were 
explicitly discriminated against and always remained subordinate to the monks. The 
author is meticulous in supporting all her arguments with precise references to exam¬ 
ples from both texts. She shows in particular a difference in emphasis between male and 
female authors in their attitudes to relationships, the degree of personalisation and 
abstraction they display, and their experiences of, and responses to, conflict. These 
differences in approach raise some interesting issues about the nature of detachment 
that characterises a liberated individual. 

Specialists of Buddhist studies, especially those concerned with the Pali canon, will 
welcome this careful scrutiny of foundational texts and need to take note of the new 
conclusions of this close comparative reading. Those interested in women and religion 
will be particularly interested in the concluding chapter which briefly sets the findings 
within the wider context of contemporary gender debates. Although occasionally 
somewhat didactic in style and repetitive in its vocabulary, this is a highly commendable 
book, of considerable interest not only to Buddhist scholars, but also to those con¬ 
cerned with women studies and gender issues in religion. Scholars will no doubt go on 
asking further questions about these texts. For me, the chapter on the body, which 
provides such a detailed description of Buddhist attitudes to ‘the disgusting nature of 
the body’, would have gained considerably by a critical exploration of some of the 
questions raised by the markedly negative attitude to the body as a well known topos 
in Buddhist texts. 

However, notwithstanding many further questions, there is no doubt that the female 
renunciants in the poems of the Thengatha , however constrained by their social context, 
provide us with a shining example of women’s independent religiosity and persistent 
struggle for liberation in both a social and religious sense. 

Ursula King 
University of Bristol , UK 


The Supreme Wisdom of the Upanisads . An Introduction 

Klaus G. Witz, 1998 
Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass 

xxv -f 558 pp., hb Rs 700, ISBN 81 208 1573 4 

Oriental philosophies are admittedly much more prone than Western systems of 
thought and, in particular, than modern thinkers to allowing for the existence of some 
kind of spiritual dimension behind the visible universe and to endowing it with higher 
properties such as intelligence, wisdom and final truth. This is perhaps more true with 
respect to Indian philosophical traditions than any others; the upanisads are the best 
illustration of it and occupy the central position in or represent the starting point of 
several systems of Indian thought. 

Western indologists have typically been restrained when presenting and assessing the 
contents of relevant philosophical or religious texts or reporting on living representa¬ 
tives of their teachings. There have been exceptions, of course. Thus the upanisads were 
the consolation of Schopenhauer’s life, Heinrich Zimmer wrote an appreciative book 
about Ramana Maharsi and Edward Conze was a professed Buddhist. But often it is 
the case that enthusiastic advocates of the relevance of Eastern wisdom for our age, who 
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From Brahmanism to Buddhism 


CHRISTIAN LINDTNER 


ABSTRACT It is argued that early (canonical) Buddhism to a very considerable extent can 
and should be seen as refonned Brahmanism. 

Speculations about cosmogony in Buddhist sutras can be traced back to Vcdic sources, above 
all Rjgveda 10.129 & 10.90 — two hymns that play a similar fundamental role in the early 
Upanisads. 

Like the immortal and unmanifest Brahman and the mortal and manifest Brahma, the 
Buddha, as a mythological Bhagavat, also had two forms (or bodies). In his highest form he 
is “the profound” beyond being and non-being, like Brahman. As a teacher, he is like 
Brahma. By suppressing mind and by getting rid of desire a Buddhist should “swim ” back to 
the profound beyond, the duality of life and death, which is also suffering. One becomes real and 
true by seeing the causal identity of tat and tvam* i.e. of macrocosm and microcosm. The 
spiritual ideals of early Buddhism are thus founded on natural philosophy. 


Introduction 

In earlier as well as later Indian Buddhist sources we can often read, that the sramana 
Gautama is identified with Brahma (m.), or Mahabrahma, that his Dharma is identified 
with Brahman (n.), that he and his monks—those that follow the true marga —arc the 
true brahmans, in other words that the ratnatraya of Buddhism is the true form of 
Brahmanism. Furthermore, Brahman and Nirvana are used as synonyms (not just in 
Buddhist texts), the Buddha is said to know the Vcda(s), and the purpose of following 
his teaching about Dharma (< dharmadeiana) is to become one with Brahman [1]. 

In a passage in the old Suttanipata (II.7) some wealthy brahmans ask Bhagavat: “Do 
brahmans now, Gotama, live in conformity with the brahmanical lore of the brahmans 
of old?” “No, brahmans* brahmans now do not live in conformity with the brahmanical 
lore of the brahmans of old.” “Then let the venerable Gotama tell us about the 
brahmanical lore of the brahmans of old, if it is not too much trouble for him.” “Then 
listen* brahmans, pay careful attention. I shall tell you” (2], 

There are, of course, numerous scriptural passages to the same effect: that Gautama 
was considered (and considered himself) an authority on matters of Brahman, that he, 
in other words, was considered a Vedic scholar. The Buddha* in short, is the true 
Brahma, who teaches about the true Brahman to his disciples, the true brahmans. If 
this is historically true, one can in this sense claim that ancient Buddhism is reformed 
Brahmanism [3]. 

The purpose of this paper is to establish this thesis from various independent angles 
by a method that could perhaps be described as “spiritual palaeontology”; or, as an 
evolutionist, one might prefer to speak of “mental phylogeny”. The main task is to 
explore and pin down the historical context in which Gautama (the historical or 
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mythical) developed what the sources transmit to us as being fundamental Buddhist 
ideas. 


In the Begitining 

I am tempted to start with the exaggeration that the entire body of Buddhist sutras can 
be seen as one huge commentary and elaboration of a few Vedic passages, the most 
important of which is undoubtedly RV 10.129, the celebrated cosmogonic hymn from 
Prajapati Paramcsthin [4]: 

1. ndsad asm no sad dsn tadanim nasid rajo no viorna paro yat/ 

kirn avarivah kuha kasya sarmami ambhah kim asid gahanam gabhiram// 

2. nd mrtyur asid amrtam nd tar hi nd ratriya dhna asit praketah/ 

anid avdtdm svadhayd tad chain tasmad dhdnyan nd pardh kim canasa// 

3. tarna asit tamasd giilhdm agre apraketam salilam sarvam a idam/ 
tuchyendbhu dpi hit am yad asit tdpasas tan mahinajayataikam// 

4. kamas tad agre saw avartatadhi manaso retah prathamam yad asit/ 
sato bandhum asati nir avindan hrdi pratisya kavayo manisd// 

5. tirascino vitato rasmir esam adhdh svid asi3d updri svid asi3t/ 
retodha asan mahimdna dsan svadha avastat prayatih parastai// 

6. ko addha veda kd iha pra vocal kina ajata kina iyam visrstih/ 
arvag deva asyd visarjanena dthd ko veda yat a ababhuva// 

7. iyam visrstir yata ababhuva yadi vd dadhe yadi vd nd/ yd asyadhyaksah 
parame vioman so aiiga veda yadi vd nd veda// 

1. There was not the non-existent nor the existent then; there was not the air nor 
the heaven which is beyond. What did it contain? Where? In whose protection? 
Was there water, unfathomable, profound? 

2. There was not death nor immortality then. There was not the beacon of night, 
nor of day. That one breathed, windless, by its own power. Other than that 

% there was not anything beyond. 

3. Darkness was in the beginning hidden by darkness; indistinguishable, this all 
was water. That which, coming in to being, was covered with the void, that One 
arose through the power of heat. 

4. Desire in the beginning came upon that, (desire) that was the first seed of mind. 
Sages seeking in (their) hearts with wisdom found out the bond of the existent 
in the non-existent. 

5. Their cord was extended across: was there below or was there above? There 
were impregnators, there were powers; there was energy below, there was 
impulse above. 

6. Who knows truly? Who shall here declare, whence is this creation? By the 
creation of this (universe) the gods (come) afterwards: who then knows whence 
it has arisen? 

7. Whence this creation has arisen; whether he founded.it or did not: he who in 
the highest heaven is its surveyor, he only knows, or else he knows not. 

It is entirely immaterial to our purpose that some of these lines are probably as obscure 
to us as they were to the ancient Indians. The important facts are these: 

To begin with, before sat and asat y there “was” tad ekam\ it is gahanam gabhiram —a 
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gap ginnunge y Greek Chaos . The “elements” are not yet manifest. But then kama and 
manas become active, and sat and asat become manifest. The world, everything, is 
“created”, or revealed. Somehow the solution to the mystery of creation/evolution can 
be known in one’s heart. 

Indologists recognised early the general importance of this hymn for the study of later 
Indian philosophy. Geldner pointed out some relevant passages from Vedic literature: 


“Dieses Eine furwahr (ekam va idam ) hat sich zu dem All {[idam] sarvani) 
cntwickelt” (RV 8.58.2); “Das Eine {ekam) enthallt alles, was sich bewcgt 
und was feststeht, was gcht und flicgt; verschiedcnartig hat es sich entwick- 
elt” (3.54.8); “Das, was nur ein Eines ist (ekam sar), benennen die 
Sprachkundigen (vipra) vielfach” (1.164.46). 


This One, for sure, has evolved itself into the Universe. The One contains 
everything that moves and docs not move, that walks and that flies; in 
different ways it has evolved itself. That which is only One, those knowing 
language speak of in various ways. 

In 10.82.6 ekam is said to rest in the navel of the unborn (aja), and in 1.164.6 ekam is 
ajasya rupe. The unborn reality is thus an ancient Vedic idea [5]. 

So, already in the Rgvcda (RV) the “reality” of something “unborn”, the One, 
profoundly beyond being and nonbeing is acknowledged as the ultimate source of the 
universe, or the “world”. 

Later tad ekam was identified with Brahman (n.), and that Brahman, again, was 
recognised as having two forms. A very early and very explicit passage to this effect is 
Brhadaranyaka-Upanisad IV.3: dve vava Brahmano mpe murtah caivamurtah ca martyah 
cdmrtaii ca . Brahman has two forms, a bodily and a bodiless, a mortal and an immortal 
[ 6 ].' 

When the supreme god (if we can use that expression), though bodiless and 
immortal, spontaneously manifested himself/itself in a bodily and mortal form (rwpa), 
the technical term used for his physical form was Bhagavat (from bhaga and vat). 
Whereas the term bhaga is often used of the Vedic gods (Indra, Agni, et al .) bhaga-vat 
has not yet obtained the technical meaning that later on applies to virtually any 
immortal being that spontaneously appears in a mortal frame. (We are here at the 
source of the later avatar theory.) 

When we therefore in later literature come across such phrases as Buddho bhagavan 
Visnur bhagavan, Kapilo bhagavan, etc, it would be very misleading simply to treat 
bhagavan as a mere honorific term, for it in fact reflects an original idea of the two 
distinct forms of Brahman. This, then, means that the common phrase Buddho 
bhagavan should not just be translated “The Lord Buddha”, or the like, but: Buddha 
in his manifest, mortal, form. Implicit here is the idea of two forms of the Buddha. 

I shall revert to this fundamental point but first I shall take up a few related matters. 


Going beyond sat and asat 

Programmatic not just of Madhyamaka but of Mahayana and to some extent also of 
early Buddhism is the first verse of Nagarjuna’s Yuktisastika [7]: 

astinastivyatikrdnta buddhir yesam nirasraya / 

<£dit:gambhiras tair niralambah pratyayartho vibhavyate // 
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Those whose intelligence ( buddhi ) has transcended being and non-being and 
is unsupported have discovered the profound and inobjectivc meaning of 
“condition”. (As translated in my Nagarjuniana , p. 103.) 

There is something (here termed pratyayartha , to which we shall also come back), 
which is gambhTra and it can be developed, or realised, by those whose buddhi (a 
synonym of dhi> mati , prajiia and the like) has gone beyond asti and nasti> elsewhere 
commonly expressed as sat and asat. 

Like the poet of RV 10.129, the great dedtya of Mahdydna is concerned, from the 
very start, with the Profound beyond sat and asat. Being a learned Sanskritist and 
brahman before converting to Mahayana, it goes without saying that he would have 
known this Vcdic hymn by heart. 

This concern can be traced back to the earliest canonical Buddhist scriptures. Most 
important in this regard is the Brahmajdlasiitra , the authority of which Mahayana 
authors often refer to [8]. (The text is still available in Pali, Tibetan, Mongolian, 
Chinese and Sanskrit fragments.) In a recurring old formula, the author (compiler) 
assures us that he is here concerned with certain profound principles ( dhammd 
gambhTra) etc., ye Tathdgato sayam abhimid sacchikatvd pavedeti. I think R. Otto Franke 
was on the right track when he, referring to this old formula, spoke of “Das einheitliche 
Thcma dcs Dlghanikaya”. The technical meaning of bhagavan , however, escaped him. 
And so did the precise historical context [9). 

The sutra can almost be seen as a commentary on RV 10.129. It is concerned with 
the profound dharmas (10.129.1), and when it says that the Tathagata himself has 
known these and pronounced, or taught them (to others), this is almost a direct reply 
to the question in 10.129.6: 

ko addha veda , kd iha pravocat? 

Who really knows? Who can declare it here (in this world)? 

There is a clear distinction between knowing, and declaring (to others) what one 
knows. This duality is reflected in the double nature of a Bhagavat. He declares (in 
words) what he is (knowledge). 

The “unifying theme” of DN, in other words, is to give a reply to a celebrated line 
in RV 10.129. 

Otherwise the sutra—the Brahmajdlasiitra —is concerned with those (ignorant) brah¬ 
mans etc. who maintain some 62 theories (drsti) about the soul and the world based on 
the notion of the past and/or the future. All such speculations (drsti) are condemned by 
the Tathagata (who has “seen for himself’) because brahmans etc. get entrapped and 
are caught in the net by them. The basic error consists in “seeing” or believing in a first 
or final term of anything. The truth of the matter is that there is no purvdnta , no 
apardnta. A given drsti always must express itself in terms of sat/asti or asat/nasti . Since 
there is actually no first or final term, it is not valid to make any absolute distinction 
between the two, and all drstis must be abo!i:hed in order to discover ( vibhdvyate ) the 
Profound beyond asti and ndsti —the two extremes ( anta ) of sdsvata and uccheda. 


Evolution 

Another sutra that relates to RV 10.129, also in the DN, is the Agganiia^ available in 
Pali as well as Chinese. It presents us with a cosmogonic Buddhist myth (“A Book of 
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Genesis”, Rhys Davids), the importance of which was recognised by Konrad Meisig (p. 
61): 


Dunkelheit, Dichte (bzw. Enge) und Einheit gehoren schon im rgvedischen % 

Hymnus vom Ursprung der Welt (X 129) zusammen. Mit eben diesen drei 

Eigenschaften wird der Zustand vor dem Beginn der kosmischen Emanation 

charakterisiert ... . Die in der Kosmogonie versuchte Weltergrundung ist 

profan, weil sie die Welt aus sich selbst heraus erklart .... Dem Mythos liegt 

cin zyklisches Weltbild zugrunde, er kommt deshalb ohne einen Schopfergott 

aus. Die Welt hat weder Anfang noch Ende; sie dehnt sich nur aus und zieht 

sich wiedcr zusammen, sie expandiert und verdichtet sich erneut ( nivanate - 

samvartate ), uber lange—aber nicht unendlich lange—Zeitraume .... Dieses 

Weltbild ist ebenso fur den Hinduismus massgeblich und im indischen 

Kulturkreis iiberhaupt vorherrschend geworden [10]. 


Darkness, density (or narrowness) and unity belong together already in the 
Rigvedic hymn of creation (X 129). The state before the cosmic emanation 
is, in fact, characterised by these three features ... . The attempt, in this 
cosmogony, to explain the world is profane, because it explains the world 
from or out of itself .... The basis of the myth is a cyclical view of the world; 
there is, therefore, no need of a creator god. The world has neither beginning 
nor end; it merely expands and withdraws itself, it expands and becomes 
dense again and again, over long—but not endlessly long-—periods .... This 
view of the world is also normative for Hinduism and it has been dominant 
in the Indian cultural sphere in general. 

The text relates (DN III, 84-85) how ayam loko samvattati and how ayam loko 
vivattati . As the world passes away and evolves anew (in a cyclus without beginning and 
end) there are certain beings “made of mind” ( manomaya ). In the beginning there is a 
mass of water ( ekodakibhutam ), darkness, deep darkness. The sun and the moon do not 
appear,no stars and no constellations appeared, night and day were not manifest ... . 
Eventually, earth was spread out in the waters [11]. 

So here too Tathagata presents himself as a Vedic scholar. No wonder that the sutra 
introduces this piece of Vedic exegesis with words that identify Tathagata with Dhar- 
makaya, or Brahmakaya, and Dharmabhuta or Brahmabhuta (DN III, 84). 

Meisig wrote (p. 61): 

Der Agganna-Mythos behandelt cine Reihe von Fragen, die alle so unbud- 
dhistisch wie nur moglich sind. Buddhistisch ware die Frage nach der 
Erlosung. 

The Aggantia Myth treats a number of questions that are about as un-Bud- 
dhist as can be. Buddhist is only the question about the liberation .... 

The opposite is, of course, true. Even Meisig himself does not question the authenticity 
of the archaic text found in the Buddhist canon. And how could he? So how can it be 
“ unbuddhistisch’? Moreover, the text makes a lot of good sense otice it is seen in its proper 
context . Like so many other Buddhist texts it is concerned with issues raised in RV 
10.129, and thereby, as we shall see, also with moksa . 


On kama?aiad*-m^ 'i : 

In RV 10.129 4 we were told: 

kamas tad dgre sam avartatddhi manaso retah prathamam yad dsit 

In the beginning kama came upon that, that was the first seed of manas . Not only do 
we note that the word sam + vrt is used to describe the initial cosmogonic activity (as 
in the Aggaiina: samvattati ), but also that kama and manas are, so to speak, the 
fundamental evil, i.e. from the perspective of one who wants to get back to the 
Profound. 

The Brhadarany aka-Up. III.2.7 explains why: 
manasa hi kaman kamayate. 

It is, of course, by (means of) mind that one desires (i.e. creates) desires. 

In the Buddhist texts the fundamental evils are usually trsna and avidya —more or less 
synonyms of kama and manas. The Aggahha spoke of beings consisting of manas , who, 
due to trsna , became responsible for evolution. Possibly Gautama introduced the terms 
trsna and avidya in this context [12]. 

It only takes a glance at the Buddhist dictionaries under kama - and mano/mana(s) to 
conclude that these two concepts were among the most important of all in ancient 
Buddhism. 

When the Buddha propounded his own theory of causality, pratitya$amutpada> to 
account for the genesis of duhkham (about which below) he still placed avidya or trsna 
at the root. 

An old gatha is often ascribed to the Buddha (e.g. Prasannapada , pp. 350; 451): 

kama y janami te mulam samkalpdt kila jayase / 
na Warn samkalpayisyami tato me na bhavisyasi // [13] 

Desire, I now know your root! Surely, you are born from mental volition. I 
will no longer make you (an object) of mental volition. Therefore, you will no 
longer be (a problem for) me! 

It almost sounds like a piece of autobiography; the Buddha has finally found the mula 
(cf. retah above) of kdma y and he has found it in samkalpa , the intentional activity of 
mind, also a common canonical expression. 

Once again, the verse (if authentic) can easily be understood as a piece of Vedic 
exegesis on the part of Gautama. 

The final chapter of the Pali Dhammaptida (PD)—corresponding to the first chapter 
of the “Gandhan” Dharmapada (GD), with numerous parallels in Udanavarga , 
Samyutta , etc.—transmits a number of verses, some of them obviously quite archaic, 
that are supposed by tradition to go back to the Buddha himself. Like so many other 
canonical texts they deal with the “true” brahman (brahmana ). 

Some of the otherwise vague or obscure verses suddenly make very good sense when 
seen in the perspective of RV 10.129, as suggested above. A few examples: Above all 
the true brahman should get rid of kama (PD 383, 401, 415 (cf. 416); GD 9, 10, 20 , 
21, 33); he should know the uncreated, somehow beyond duality, the dharma etc., and 
thus get rid of duhkham. And then we corne to the interesting verse (PD 390—GD 15, 
see Brough, p. 121): 


na brahmanass* etad akinci seyyo 
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yada nisedho manaso piyehit 
yato yato himsamano nivattati 

tato tato sammati-m-eva duhkham// 

I will not here take' up space discussing this difficult verse to which Brough assigns a 
crux, but merely suggest this solution: The first part is a question: Is ctad akiiici ( = tad 
ekatn) not preferable for a true brahman, (the state) when his manas (read: hi ’ssa mano) 
is held back from pleasures? The second part is an answer: Yes, for the more his mind 
stops its activity, the more “suffering” ceases. (The final line is still very problematic.) 
The verse, in brief, deals with cittavrtiinirodha, or yoga.The manas, responsible for 
kama, must cease its activity before one (i.e. the yogi(n)) can attain etaa akiiici [14], 
There are other canonical verses to the same effect (Brough, p. 120). Thus Sam. I, 49: 

nappahaya muni kame ekattam upapajjati 

has a Sanskrit parallel in Udana XI. 1: 

ndprahaya munih kaman ekaivam adhigacchati 

and DP 383: 

sankharanam khayam iiatva akaiaiihu si brahmana 

So the akata, etad akiiici, ekattam and ekaivam refer to the same gahanam ga(m)bhiram 
and tad ekatn, as did RV 10.129. Surely, the vipras speak of ckam sal in many ways! 

In PD 394 we have another case where translators, not recognising the historical 
context, seem to have read their own ideas into the text: 

kirn te jatahi dummedha kirn te ajinasatiya? 
abbhantaram te gahanam bahiram parimajjasi 


Radhakrishnan, for instance, translates (in his book S. Radhakrishnan (1950) 

The Dhammapada (Oxford) p. 180): “What is the use of matted hair, O fool, 
what of the raiment of goat-skins? Thine inward nature is full of wickedness; 
the outside thou makest clean.” Fausboll, (1900) The Dhammapada (Lon¬ 
don) p. 89, is very literal: Quid tibi cum capillis religatis, stulte? quid tibi cum 
amictu ex pellibus facto? interna tua impervia (sunt), externa terges. As will be 
seen, I tend to agree with the view of Max Muller, as quoted by Radhakrish¬ 
nan, op. cit. p. 29: “Buddhism is ... the highest Brahmanism popularized, 
everything esoteric being abolished, the priesthood replaced by monks, and 
these monks being in their true character the successors and representatives 
of the enlightened dwellers in the forest of former ages”. 

Here abbhantaram is, of course, an adjective or adverb (see CPD, s.v.), meaning “being 
within, inside”, as opposed to bahiram. The “Buddha” is reminding the ignorant 
listener that gahanam ( = tad ekatn, etc.) is (to be found) within, so it is foolish to be so 
concerned about “external appearances”. Accordingly, in PD 403 the real brahmana is 
described as gambhirapahiia —he knows the Profound—the Profound what? —The ga¬ 
hanam ga(m)bhiram of RV 10.129.1, needless to add. What we are searching for, the 
Vedic poet told us, is to be found inside in our heart. So abbhantaram is an echo of hrdi, 
as are several other terms in this chapter of PD/GD, etc. 

Another term that belongs to this context is amatogadkam (PD 411), glossed by 
amatabbhantaram, and a synonym of nirvana (cf. CPD, s.v.). It is the “depth” of amrta, 
and as such much the same as the gahanatti ga(m)bh$rams -y.y. : . 
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But how can all these terms become synonyms, more or less, of nirvana , one of the 
four satyas of the Aryans? 


The Problem of Nirvana 

I do not here need to recall that it has been the topic of much learned discussion and 
controversy. As PED, p. 362 correctly noticed under nibbdna: “Only in the older texts 
do we find references to a simile of the wind and the flame ... moreover, one has to bear 
in mind that native commentators themselves never thought of explaining nibbdna by 
anything like blowing ( vaia ) ... 

This, I suggest, is because they did not, of course, tackle the problem of nirvana in. 
a historical fashion. Looking for the historical origin of the term, I suggest that it has 
its roots in RV 10. 129.2: 

an id avatar n svadhaya tad ckam 

That One breathed, windless , by its own power [15]. 

So, whoever first coined the term nir-vdna had in mind tad ckam , which was likewise 
a-vdtam. 

I can think of no more simple or natural suggestion as to the origin of the concept 
of nirvana. That the original context was later forgotten is, of course, only what one 
would expect. 

The Brahmanical sources seem to have avoided for long the term (not the idea) 
nirvana —it is not to be found in any of the eighteen principal Upanisads—until finally 
the author of the Gita coined the term brahma-nirvana (2.72). But the concept of a 
peaceful, serene and windless place was, as we see from the not uncommon nivdta 
(adj.) was familiar to them [16]. 

The concept of nirvana is intimately related, or intimately opposed, to that of 
samsara —also a concept that does not yet occur in the early Vedic/Brahmanical 
literature. So again we have to go ad fontes . 

• 

The Origin of Samsara 

The word is usually translated as transmigration, but such a translation fails to do 
justice to the etymology of the word. And the ancient Indian thinkers were conscious of 
etymology! Nor does it make much sense to speak of transmigration without assuming 
any subject of transmigration, and how can one, for instance, in a compound such as 
vacisamsdra (ref. in PED, s.v.), exchange of words, or in samsdracakra , speak of 
anything that transmigrates? 

As said, the word samsara , from sam and the root sr , flow together, does not occur as 
such in early literature, but in RV there is one occurrence (9.97.45) of the finite verb 
where a drop of Soma is said to flow together with milk and water. So the logic of the 
term samsara requires something to flow together with something (else). There must be 
at least two items to make samsara. (This fact is not suggested by “transmigation”.) 
When he coined the term, its author must have been thinking of some sort of dvaya , 
a set of two(s). We must then ask: “What flows together with what?” 

Again we may have recourse to one of the logia often ascribed to Bhagavat: 
anavardgro hi bhiksavo jdtijardmaranasamsdrah [17]. It is not here a question of the 
transmigration of jdtijardmaranam> birth, old age, death, but rather of life and death 
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flowing into one another without beginning or end in time and space. Another ancient 
term for this constant coming and going is ajavamjavibhava (e.g. Prasannapada , p. 218; 
529). 

The idea that life (birth) and death, etc . 3 flow together without any first or final term 
has various important implications. No absolute distinction can be made between sat 
and asat. Being mutually dependent all appearances strictly speaking “flow together”. 
It cannot be otherwise if one takes a cyclic view of causality. It is therefore a 
fundamental error—a matter of trsna or avidya —to hang on to any absolute distinction 
between sat and asat. The presence of sat and asat in itself implies a longing for the 
original state before the manifestation of sat and asat. 

To begin with, before sat and asat , the Vedic poet told us, there was, perhaps, 
ambhaJi , water, “indistinguishable, this was all water” (10.129.1). And water may 
indeed flow . There was no death then, but kama and manas became active, a storm 
arose, and everything, life and death, began flowing together. 

Life in samsdra , in other words, is much like waves on the the primeval ocean of the 
gahanam ga(m)bhiram. The distinction between samsdra and nirvana , therefore, is not 
absolute. It does make sense when the yogic sources inform us that the unreal duality 
disappears in the serenity of mind. 

The Original Meaning of Duhkham 

Again the word is not found in RV, even though the idea of salvation from death, the 
centra! evil, can be traced back to Vedic times. In the early Upanisads the word 
duhkham is only found twice: Chdndogy'a VII.26.2 and Brhaddranyaka IV.4.14, in both 
cases in verses that do not seem very archaic. It is a rather artifical term, from dull and 
kham , a bad opening, or canal (for water). 

Common is the expression sarvam duhkham . Recalling that sarvam (idam) is a fixed 
term for the manifest world (RV 8.58.2, quoted above), or developed from ekam (RV 
3.54.8), duhkham originally indicated the microcosm as opposed to, or linked together 
with (by means of a canal) to the macrocosm [18]. It is an image of the unhappy 
manifestation/emanation of tad ekam. It is therefore immediately obvious why 
duhkha(nQ later on is used to describe almost any place having to do with samsdra. 
When the Buddha says sarvam duhkham , and explains sai'vam by the five skandhas , etc., 
and furthermore, explains the five skandhas by the term loka> open space, the world of 
the individual, it seems fairly certain that the original notion of duhkham had to do with 
the observation that the microcosm of the individual due to kdma/trsna and manas/ 
avidya , unfortunately had been separated from the macrocosm. But there was still a 
“canal” that linked the two together. 

The two words duhkham and samsdra were conceived when the image of the primeval 
waters was still vivid in mind. They both suggest flowing , or emanation, the iyam visrstih 
of RV 10.129.6 & 7—not “creation”, but emission, discharge. 

No wonder then that the Buddha exhorts his students to cross the ocean of samsdra , 
to cut off the stream— chinda sotam! (from Sanskrit srotas ). A stanza such as Dhamma- 
pada 218 (cor. to Uddna II.9) only really becomes intelligible with this imagery in mind: 

chandajdto anakkhatc manasd ca phuto siyd / 
kdmcsu ca appatibaddhacitio uddhamsoto y ti vuccati // 

One should swim up the stream to anakkhata (Cy. nirvana) suffused by manas , without 
having one’s citta fettered to any object of kama . The anakkhdta 3 ineffable, invisible (cf. 
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Vcdic khyal)^ corresponds well to apraketam of RV 10.129.3, as do kama and mafias , 
and, of course, again, the image of flowing. 

The later commentators, as one would expect, seem to be unaware of the original 
historical context. But the image of flowing water was very much alive to the individual 
who first coined the words just discussed. 

As to the common expression ekdgra(ta)> said of citta (cf. CPD II, p. 583), one-point- 
edness, it may originally also have belonged in this context, thus meaning: having one’s 
mind (citta hrdayaJhrd) on cka(m)/agra —on the One—the tad ekam agre. Since the 
Buddhists often use citta in the sense of heart, such an interpretation would fit nicely 
with the exhortation implicit in RV 10.129.4: ... nir avindan hrdi pratisya kavayo 
manisd . The “truth” about sat and asat is to be found in one’s heart [19]. 



On Satyam 

The Buddha spoke of the truth, or truths, that he had personally realised, sometimes 
he spoke of only one satyam , that of nirvana , but he also spoke of four Aryan truths: 
duhkham ( = upadanaskandha ), duhkhasamudaya ( = trsna)> duhkhanirodha ( - nirvana ), 
and the marga (or pratipad) leading to duhkhanirodha . To follow the path of the great 
physician meant to become perfect in sila, samadhi and prajna . He pointed out a Aliddle 
Path from duhkham to its nirodha, i.e. from samsdra to nirvana . It was a path “between 
extremes”, including those of sat and asat . This constituted his dharmadesana , for 
dharma has to do with satya [20]. 

The two terms satyam and dharma are closely related. The former is Vedic, the latter 
is not. The true brahman is one in whom both are present, Dhammapada 393: 

yamhi saccaii ca dharmo ca so snkhi so ca brahmano 

It is, so to speak, the presence of dhanna and satyam in man that links microcosm 
together with macrocosm. Famous are the words of Brhadaranyaka-Up. II.5.11-12: 

ay am dhannah sarvesam bhutdndm madhu . asya dharmasya sarvani bhutdni 
madhu . yas cdyam asmin dhanne tejomayo ’mnamayah puruso yas cayam 
adhyatmam dhdrmas tejomayo ’mnamayah puruso [yam eva sa yo 'yam atma . 
idam amrtam idam brahmedam sarvam. 

idayn satyam sarvesam bhutdndm madhu . asya satyasya sarvani bhutdni 
madhu. yas cdyam asmin satye tejomayo 'mnamayah purusao yas cdyam ad- 
hyatmam satyas tejomayo *mrtamayah puruso 'yam eva sa yo 'yam atma . idam 
amrtam ida?n brahmedam sarvam. [21] 

Patrick Olivelle (1996) Upanisads (Oxford) pp. 31-32, translates: “This Law 
(dharma) is the honey of all beings, and all beings are the honey of this Law. 

The radiant and immortal person in the law and, in the case of the body, the 
radiant and immortal person devoted to the law—they are both one’s self. It 
is the immortal; it is brahman ; it is the Whole. This Truth is the honey of all 
beings, and all beings are the honey of this Truth. The radiant and immortal 
person in Truth and, in the case of the body, the radiant and immortal person 
devoted to Truth — they are both one’s self. It is the immortal; it is brahman ; 
it is the Whole.” 

In brief: to the extent that the individual has a share of dhanna and satyam , it is 
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immortal. Brahman, it All. Here, again, we see that the duality between micro- and 
macrocosm is ultimately unreal. The duality is, literally speaking, “untrue”. 

An old logion , often ascribed to the Buddha, makes fine sense in this context: 

etad dhi bhiksavah paramam satyam yad uta amosadharma nirvanam , sar- 
vasamskdras ca mrsa rnosadharmanah. [22] 

This, dear monks, is surely the highest truth, namely that Nirvana is some¬ 
thing not false whereas all creative powers, being false, are delusive. 

When Buddhist sources—especially those of Mahayana—speak of dve satye this distinc¬ 
tion corresponds to that of dve vdva Brahmano riipe .... There is really only one truth, 
the One,;but it does make a difference whether one knows it or/and talks about it. In one 
sense satyam has to do with jnana, in another it has to do with kriya ; so both are aspects 
of the same dharma . One can perhaps say that satyam is the medium through which 
dharma is expressed. Both can be known and spoken of but dharma would seem to 
“regulate” truth(s). 


On Causality 

Buddhist sources use the expression ayaui dhannah in the sense of pratityasamutpada : 
This, our, Buddhist dharma. The purpose of teaching, or pointing out, this dhamia is 
to show how duhkham—idam sarvam —comes about as a result of trsna/avidya —the old 
pair kama/manas —operating in a certain way, by necessity and verifiable by personal 
experience. It was probably the most characteristic and original feature of early 
Buddhism, the result of admirably independent thinking on the part of Gautama. 

The vagueness or silence of RV 10.129 on causality naturally opened the path for 
brahmavadms to speculate about karana. The earliest Buddhist and Jaina texts are 
already replete with such speculations (drsti) about the relationship between macro- and 
microcosm. These thinkers could not remain satisfied with the mythical account of 
Brahman (n.) giving somehow rise to Mr. Brahma (m.), the Prajapati who then 
arranged the world as we happen to know it. Our sources for the earliest period are 
about as tantalising as they are often disappointing. 

The Vedic texts and the early Upanisads do not yet have any clear concept of causality 
though the tendency to scientific thinking is very strong indeed. With Oldenberg we 
may here speak of “pre-scientific science”. 

At the time of Gautama the Indians, like the Greeks, were about to take the decisive 
step from mythos to logos. 

The initial verses of Svetasvatara-Up . let philosophers ( brahmavid) search for the 
karana —is it kala, svabhava, niyati, yadrecha, the elements, pumsa, or a combination of 
some or all of these? 

Similar lists of candidates for the post of being the sole karana are known from 
several Buddhist and Jaina sources. 

Nagarjuna, in his Suhrllekha 50, rejects these six views of causality as being false: 
yadrcchd (*dod rgy>al), kala (dns), prakrti (? rail bzin ), svabhava (jlo bo did ), Isvara ( dbaii 
phyug ), and ahetuka {rgyu med can). 

In the Introduction to the Akutobhaya we find this list of wrong causes: Isvara ( dban 
phyug), purusa ( skyes bu ), ubhaya (gni ga), kala ( dus ), prakrti (? ran bzin), niyati (nes pa), 
parinama (’gyur ba), and anu (rdul phra). 

The commentary to Aksarasataka 6 says: 
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... ran bzin dan , dban phyug daily rdul phra rab daily phyogs daily dus la sogs 
thams cad rgyu ma yin te 3 bltos pa V phyir ro. 

Nature, God, atoms, directions, time, etc. are not at all causes, for (they 
always) depend on (something else). 

Bhavya, in the first chapter of his PrajMpradlpa mentions and rejects these ‘bad causes’: 
svabhava , Isvara, purusa y pradhana (or prakrti)^ kala , Narayana, etc. His commentator, 
the indefatigable Avalokitavrata adds: Brahman, Prajapati, Manu, daw a, Druvana (?) of 
the Persians, and Yuna (?) of the (Greek) Barbarians [23]. 

Candraklrti has this list: svabhava , Isvara, prakrti , purusa y kala , Narayana, etc. [24]. 

Asvaghosa, in his Saundarananda XVI. 17 has : Isvara, prakrti , kala, svabhava ( vidhi?) y 
yadrccha ... (cf. Maitrl-Up . VI. 14-16). 

It is inconceivable that some of these speculations about causality in some form 
should have been unknown to Gautama. As an educated intellectual and philosopher 
he would not have permitted himself to remain ignorant of what was going on in 
contemporary philosophical circles. 

If we can trust our sources some of his contemporaries, called adhiccasamuppanikay 
asserted that things arise fortuitously, that they are adhiccasamuppanna . According to 
the commentators (cf. CPD I, p. 132) these people held that the world and the sou! 
come about without karana> or according to yadrccha. In other words, they had a 
doctrine of adhitya-samutpada [25]. 

Gautama’s most original contribution to the theories of causality was that of pratitya- 
samutpdda . Again and again our sources ascribe this logion to Gautama: 

yah pratityasamutpddam pasyati sa dhannam pasyati. [26] 

He who sees (the causal principle) of (many causes and conditions) arising 
together in mutual dependence, he also sees the Dharma. 

It seems natural to assume that Gautama coined the new word pratitya-samutpaday 
taking fiis clue from those who ventured to explain the origin of the world and the soul 
in terms of adhitya-samutpada. 

The four Aryan truths about Dharma all had to do with duhkham — what it is, how 
it comes about, and where and how one can become released from one’s sad 
confinement. 

One has to realise the four Aryan saiyas 3 but one also has to sec the dharma for 
oneself—just as the Tathagata did (hence his name). The two concepts, as we saw, are 
not identical but they do form an old pair of twins. 

Apparently the canonical sources do not know karana in the sense of “ultimate cause 
of the world”. But there can hardly be any doubt that dharma in the sense of 
pratityasamutpada was intended (in the logion cited above) to identify the ultimate cause 
and its function. Things come about in a certain way, in a strict temporal succession. 
Gautama himself must have felt that he had thereby had the final say in an old and long 
debate on causality. 

It does not surprise us that Buddhist sources occasionally identify dharma with 
Brahman. To see dharma—drstc dharmcy to have understood causality [27] and to know 
Brahman is to understand the ultimate cause ofithe world. It does make sense when the 
Buddha says, referring to himself, that Brahmabhuta is an adhivacana for Tathagata. 

Now and then dharmacakra and brahmacakra arc used as synonyms, and in such 
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cases cakxa would seem to mean “cyclic causality”. Likewise in the celebrated image of 
samsaracakra, or samsaramandala [28). 


The Middle Path 

The old formula is well-known: 

• 

ayam kho sa bhikkhavc majjhund patipadd lathdgaicna abhisambuddhci, 
cakkhukaraniy ndnakaram, upasamdya, abhinndya, sambodhaya, nibbdtiaya 
samvattati ... [ 29 ] 

Dear monks! (I), the Tathagata, have discovered that this is the Middle Path 
that creates vision, that creates knowledge—it leads to peace, to full knowl¬ 
edge, to awakening, to Nirvana .... 

The Middle Path discovered by the one who has actually followed it—this seems to be 
the meaning of the term Tathagata (also used by non-Buddhists in a similar context)— 
leads to nirvana . Other terms with the same denotation, but not with the same 
connotation, for niivana are given (there may be some still obscure historical reasons 
for this). The two terms patipadd and niagga seem to be interchangeable synonyms. 

Tathagata could also have said tha L he had followed (“gone”) the Brahmapatha, the 
Brahmayana, that he was now Brahmabhuta, that he had lived the Brahmacarya, etc., 
to much the same effect. 

It is true that the ambiguity of bra/nna - in compounds (deliberately meaningful in 
some cases, see below) can render it doubtful whether Brahman (n.) or Brahma (m.) 
is actually meant. But I suppose we can be fairly sure that the Buddha would not (under 
normal circumstances) want to identify himself with the hilarious Brahma who in the 
canon is depicted as issara y kaud> nimmatd y abhibhu , pita bhutabhavyattain , etc. (see 
CPD II, p. 318) [30]. 

He —Brahma—is 7iot the one Tathagata has in mind when he refers to himself as 
brahmabhuta. Nor does he advise others to follow a path that leads to the comical 
creatojr Brahma. 

Therefore, when Tathagata (subs, adj.!) indicates a path to nirvana y the place of 
enlightened serenity, he points to Brahman. He might—as did the author of the Gita 
(2.72)—have coined the term brahma-nirvana for this; but for various reasons he did 
not. The main reason would be that he, as a reformer (not as a revolutionary) would 
have felt the need for a new term for an old concept, now contrite. The word Brahman 
had been so abused in his days. This is especially clear from several texts in the DN. 

But if Tathagata pointed out a path avoiding extremes ( anta )—also those of sat / 
sasvata and asat/uccheda —to Brahman, why did he not, being so concerned with RV 
10.129 as we have seen he was, also speak of the newly discovered path as leading to 
tad ekam ? This is, if I may say so, a good question. 

In fact, he probably did. I have already pointed out a few canonical references to 
ekatvam (above), and if one consults the compounds with eka- in the CPD there are 
more. There arc numerous canonical references to an ckayana-magga invariably said to 
lead to nirvana. Instead of translating (as the CPD does) ekdyana with “single 
( = unique) road, for one person”—a translation in direct conflict with the fact that it 
is eight- fold and to be followed by many —it is obviously more natural simply to 
translate: the path that leads to the One, viz. nirvana . Likewise, when the dharma is said 
to leave ekarasa> viz. vimuktirasa y it does not really mean “a single taste”, but rather 
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■"“the taste of the One”. And in an old phrase such as sammasambuddhena ekadhammo 
akkhato (CPD, s.v. eka-dhammd) it is surely absurd to translate ekadhamma as “one 
single thing”—as if the fully enlightened Buddha had nothing else to say! It makes sense 
to say that the Buddha has expounded the Dharma that is (or is about) the One. Terms 
like eki-bjiava , ekT-bhuta , ekodibhuta , ekaggabhuta , etc. may well deserve revision in this 
new perspective. 


The Tree of Brahman 

The author of RV 10.129, to be sure, did not identify tad ekam with Brahman—at least 
not in plain words. But later sources invariably do so as we have seen. A clear case is 
Satapatha-Brahmajia XI.2.3.1: 

Brahma vai idam agre as it, tad dev an asrjata. 

This, in the beginning, was Brahman, it created the gods. 

And XIV.8.6.1: 

apah evedam agre asuh , tah apas satyam asrjanta , satyam Brahma , Brahma 
Prajapatim , Prajapatir devan. 

The waters, in the beginning, was This. These waters created Truth; Truth 
(created) Brahman, Brahman Prajapati ( = Brahma), Prajapati (created) the 
gods. 

Brahman is also imagined as the Cosmic Tree. The first reference is perhaps RV 1.24.7, 
q.v. Later on RV 10.81.4 asks: 

kirn svid vanam ka u sa vrksa asa 
yato dyavaprthivi nistataksuh ? 

Which forest was it, which tree was it, from which they carved out heaven and 
earth?—The reply is given in Taittinya-Brahmana II. 8.9.6: Brahma vanam , Brahma sa 
vrksa asit. Brahman was the forest. Brahman was the tree. 

The simile, as known, recurs in Katha-Up. VI. 1-4; $vetasvatara-Up . III. 7-9, and, 
based on these sources, in the Gita 15. 1-3. As avyayam ( — amrtatn) the tree is 
Brahman, but to the extent that the tree of Brahman is also samsara one should “cut 
it down”. 

There is also a Buddhist version of this tree (e.g. pointed out by Zaehner, Gita , p. 
361) viz. Samyutta IV, pp. 160-161. Here the point is that the fig-tree, when cut with 
an axe, lets its sap ( ksira ) flow out when it is young and tender, but not when dry, 
sapless and past its season. Likewise, a monk should not give rise to raga , dosa and 
moha . 

Much more interesting here is the technical term skandha , which can mean the trunk, 
stem or branching of a tree. This brings us to the celebrated duhkhaskandha , the net 
outcome of causality. The world, individual existence, loka , or duhkham is identified 
with the five npadana-skandha s. There are a few Vedic occurrences of the related 
skandhas (n.) (not skandha ) in the sense of the branching top or crown of a tree (cf. 
MW, p. 1256), or “Verastelung des Baumes”, as H. Grassmann renders it in his 
Worterbuch zum Rig-Veda (p. 1584). So most likely duhkhaskandha does not mean 
“mass of suffering”, but rather “the branching that is duhkham 

Since, as said, the five skandhas , the duhkhaskandha y loka y (idam) sarvam , and 
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duhkham- have the same denotation in the oldest Buddhist sources it is very tempting 
to suggest that Gautama knew the image of the Cosmic Tree when he introduced the 
five skandhas to identify duhkham . This also suggests, if true, that in his times, the 
image of duhkham y having to do with flowing, may already have been somewhat faded. 

The usual translation of upadanaskandhas , as “the (five) groups of grasping” strikes 
me as unsatisfactory, for the simple reason that there is no question of the skandhas 
themselves grasping anything or being grasped by anyone or anything. What is meant 
is rather the material and temporal manifestation, basis or substratum (as wood for 
fire). The term is cognate to upadi/upadhi , updddya , etc. and it is thus easily intelligible 
why the ancient sources also distinguish between two kinds of nirvana , one which still 
has a basis left in the skandhas (sopadhisesa ) and one which is no longer manifest in the 
skandhas (nimpadhisesa -). It is also obvious why “everything”, namely the skandhas>ctc. y 
is said to be “on fire”, and why the skandhas are considered impermanent and without 
a self. It is not that the Buddha denied an atman in the sense of Brahman. (The term 
atman in the sense of “living soul” may be related to RV 10.129.2c.) Brahman, or 
nirvana , is never (or only rhetorically) said to lack any atman , it is only everything that 
is manifest that lacks any atman , being, of course, subject to the law of 
pratxtyasamutpdda . 

The author of Dhammapada 283 was surely thinking of the Tree of Brahman when 
he wrote: 

vanam chindatha , ma rukkham , vanato jayati bhayam 
chctvd vanam vanathan ca nibbaxid hotha bhikkhavo 

Radhakrishnan, op. cit., p. 148: “Cut down the (whole) forest, not the tree 
(only); danger comes out of the forest. Having cut down both the forest and 
desire, o mendicants, do you attain freedom.” And Fausboll, p. 65, had 
problems: Cupiditatem {vana i.e. cupiditas s. silva) exstirpate> non arborem 
( dico) y e cupiditate oritur metus ; cupiditate vel minima exstirpata (miseriis) liberati 
estotCy o mendici. 

Of course vana (n.) here, as always, means forest, namely that of samsara . (It has 
nothing to do with Vedic vanas y lust, which would spoil the image.) Likewise Thcra- 
Gdthd 90 (= 120) speaks of the five skandhas being, when fully understood, “cut off 
from their root” (chinnamulaka). At that point there is the end of jatisamsara (ibid.). 

So Gautama’s theory of the skandhas had at its root, if one may say so, the Tree of 
Brahman. 


The Bhagavat Myth 

So Brahman had two forms ( nlpa ), an immortal and a bodiless, and a mortal and 
bodily: the One was transcendent and immanent. There was often a good reason for 
leaving it sub judicey in compounds, whether the reference is to Brahman (n.) or to 
Brahma (m.). 

This notion was adopted by the Sramana movements in opposition to established 
Brahmanism. The myth of Bhagavat was created. 

Like Brahman a Bhagavat invariably has two forms ( rupa 3 kdya 3 etc.). Bhagavat 
became a technical term used by any creed to honour the more or less historical 
individual who had propounded anew an old Dharma. As a rule a Bhagavat has many 
predecessors. He is a homo divinus. It is not just later on, in Mahayana, that a 
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distinction is rrrade between the liipa- and dharmakaya of the Buddha. The distinction 
between the two forms is inherent from the very beginning in the concept of Bhagavat. 
It applies to the Buddha, to MahavTra, to Krsna (BG 9.11), i.e. Visnu, Siva etc. A 
Bhagavat, by definition, is the object of bhakti [31]. The reason for this bhakti is 
invariably that a Bhagavat by way of mdyd has let himself be incarnated in a mortal and 
physical frame in order to teach a path to the One to his devotees. 

A Bhagavat, by definition, also teaches a double dhanna . Krsna spoke of an old 
dvividhd nisthd (BG 3.3): one kind of yoga that had to do with jiiana> another that had 
to do with kanna. Virtually all other Indian philosophers make a similar distinction, 
though naturally using their own terminology ( samjnabheda ) [32]. 

In the old canonical Buddhist -formula Tathagata is described as vidya-carana- 
sampanna , in full possession of vidya and carana [33]. The distinction between 
intellectual and moral perfection in a Bhagavat is not only common to all kinds of 
Bhagavatism, as said, but can also be seen as a reply to the old question of RV 
10.129.6: 

ko addhd veda y ka ihd prd vocal kina djatd kina iyam visrsiih 

Who knows truly? Who shall here declare, whence it has been produced, 
whence is this creation? (Better than creation for vimi, is, of course, 'effusio, 
cjaculatio (sentinis ).) 

A Bhagavat was one who knew the answer, he deserves bhakti for telling us which path 
to follow in order that one may discover for oneself what he himself had discovered— 
and others before him. 

That Gautama, MahavTra, Krsna, etc., were considered Bhagavats by their adherents 
is a fact, but this docs not at all mean that the historical Gautama, etc., considered 
themselves to be Bhagavats. Gautama may have referred to himself as Tathagata and 
Buddha, but did he also refer to himself as Bhagavat [34]? 

The Indian myth of a Bhagavat—God as a human preacher—is, from a phenomeno¬ 
logical point of view, to be found in the myth of Jesus as Christ. We say Jesus Christ, 
just as the Buddhist texts say Buddho Bhagavan. We forget the as y and thus we—if we 
are not historians—forget the distinction between history and myth. But mundus vult 
decipil 

Jesus as Christ, however, is another story, i.e. a myth. I am sure that future research 
will also make it a very long story! 


The Formation of Tattvam 

We have seen that the concept of a double Brahman/Bhagavat symbolises the same 
“unity in everything”, that makes it rather easy to understand why there is no absolute 
difference between samsdra and nirvana. One distinction has to do with “persons”, 
another with “principles”. 

In his Yuktisastihd 5-6, Nagarjuna, a learned Sanskritist with an extensive knowledge 
of Buddhist as well as Brahmanical lore, wrote: 

samsdram caiva nirvdncim manyanie y iatwadarsinah / 
na samsdram na nirvdnarn manyanie taitvadarsinah // 
n wan am ca bhavas caiva dvayam elan na vidya te / 
parijnanam bhavasyaiva nirvanam iti kaihyate // 
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Those who do not see reality {tattva) believe in Samsara and Nirvana (but) 
those who sec reality ( tattva ) believe neither in Samsara nor Nirvana. Exist¬ 
ence ( bhava ) and Nirvana—these two are not (really) to be found (since) 
Nirvana (may be) defined as the thorough knowledge of existence. (From 
A Jagafjuniana\ p. 105.) 

So, in the perspective of tattvadarsana!parijhdna the distinction between samsara 
(bhava) and nirvana —the duality, dvaya —is not valid. In this there is nothing new. But 
what is new is the word tativam , which in later literature is extremely common, 
especially in compounds such as tattvajhdna , tattvadarsana and the like. 

But what does tativam really mean? What docs one sec or know when one sees or 
knows tativam ? According to the standard dictionaries and translations, it means 
“that-ness”, truth, reality. The word, to be sure, is not Vcdic. 

I think there arc at least tzvo good reasons to reject this “etymology”, “that-ness”. 

First of all, if tat-tvam means “that-ness” we should ask: “that-ness” of zuhat ? The 
context requires a genitive to express the possessive relationship. It is not clear what 
“that” is, and what “that” is said to be. There is no such relationship when we speak 
of tattvajhdna, tattvadarsana , etc. 

Secondly, the word tativam apparently does not occur in the early sources. It is not 
Vcdic and if I am not mistaken it is not to be found in the early canonical texts of 
Buddhism and Jainism. This is significant. 

We must ask when the term tattvam was introduced, zvhy , where and exactly in what 
sense. 

As far as I can sec the word first occurs in later Upanisads such as Mundaka (I), 
Katha (2), Svctdsvatara (3), and MaitrdyanT (4). The context invariably presumes that 
the reader is already familiar with the meaning of the term. A translation such as 
“that-ness” would not make any sense to the reader in any of these early contexts. 

These later Upanisads presuppose knowledge of the early Chandogya and I think it 
is here we have to look for the clue to the formation of tat-tvam . Here (VI.S.7; 9.4; 
10.3; 13.3; 15.3; 16.3) we find the celebrated phrase: 

54 ya eso y <nimaitaddtmyam idam s a tv am tat satyam , sa alma , tat tvam asi 
Svetaketo hi; bhiiya eva md bhagavdn vijhapayalv iti. 

Patrick Olivelle, p. 152: “The finest essence here—that constitutes the self of 
this whole world; that is the truth; that is the self (atman). And that’s how you 
are, Svetaketu.—Sir, teach me more.” 

Here a Bhagavat identifies micro- and macrocosm by saying that tat is one with tvam , 
that object and subject are somehow not really different. This great passage, repeated 
six times, would have been so familiar to the reader of the later Upanisads that it would 
have been immediately obvious that tattvam was formed on the basis of tat tvam asi. It 
thus means identity , namely the identity of tat and tvam , what in Buddhist terminology 
becomes samsara and nirvana. There is no dvaya between the two in tattvam , i.e. when 
one, in one’s heart (Jirdi) knows the two as one, the One. 

As we can see from other compounds such as ahamkdra , mamakdra , ahamahamikd , 
idampratyayatd , etc., it was not at all uncommon in those days and in those circles to 
use pronouns for the formation of a substantive with a specific philosophical meaning. 

So tattvam is a synonym of ekatvam and a dvaya m . It simply means identity , and it was 
introduced into Buddhism by brahmans who adopted it from their own tradition. By 
extension, the meaning “identity” is still apparent in later compounds such as 
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tattvanyatva> a'synonym of ekatvanyatva. Even here it does not mean “that-ness”, truth 
or reality, but identity, unity (as opposed to duality, difference). It is a new word for the 
old ekatvam , but the connotation is a bit different because ekatvam has a somewhat 
wider range of meaning. The word tattvam primarily belongs to an epistemological 
context, the word ekatvam to an ontological (metaphysical). 

So when later Buddhist dedtyas, writing is Sanskrit, used the term tattvam , they 
introduced a new word without canonical authorisation. But the idea was not new [35]. 

Likewise, when Mahayana identified tattvam with sunyata it was in a way quite 
conservative. According to RV 10.129.3, in the beginning tad ekam was covered with 
the void ( tuchya ). So everything was void, or empty, all along. Emptiness is the 
“ultimate” truth. There is also a “relative” truth, one of the terms for which is 
samvrti-satyam. Buddhist authors who wrote in Sanskrit understood samvrti (from sam 
and the root vr) as meaning “completely covering”, and the like. According to RV 
10.129.3, in the beginning tad ekam was covered ( apihitam ) by the void. Thus at least 
one fundamental aspect of the Mahayana satyadvaya-vibhaga can be traced back to RV 
10.129.3 [36]. 

In a previous paper, written from an entirely different point of view, I came to the 
conclusion (not without being hypothetical) that “pre-canonical” or “original” Bud¬ 
dhism, that of Gautama, conceived tiirvana as a place> literally speaking, that a yogin 
could travel to [37]. I did not then recognise the enormous influence of the Vcdic and 
Brahmanical tradition on early Buddhism. It is now becoming more and more clear that 
cosmogonic speculations and Vedic exegesis were vital and formative for Gautama’s 
way of thinking. He was concerned with tad ekam beyond sat and asat. Not being 
limited by time and space it could be “gone to” by yogic cognition. 

This is not to say that (early) Buddhism is Brahmanism. 

On four major points the Buddhists—and the Jains—rejected Brahmanism.These 
four points are summed up in a historically accurate way by Dharmaklrti in the final 
verse of the first chapter of his Pramdnavartika (340): 

vedapramanyam kasyacit kartrvadah 

fnane dharmeccha jativddavalepah / ... [38] 

The authority of the Veda, the doctrine of a Creator of the world, the conviction that 
rituals can cause moral purity, and the haughtiness based on claims of birth—on these 
points Buddhism has always rejected Brahmanism. Likewise, according to an earlier 
and very well-informed source—the Visesastava (73) of Udbhatasiddhasvamin—people 
say that the Buddhists “hate the gods, the brahmans and the Veda” [39]. 

Apart from that ancient Indian Buddhism should be seen as reformed Brahmanism. 

If he were to address himself to a modern Jewish, Christian or Moslem audience—i.e. 
to the “Abrahamic religions”—an ancient Indian Buddhist acarya would have to admit 
that he did not like the Bible (Koran), the priesthood, their rituals and the God they 
hail as the Creator [40], 

Brahmayoni and Tathagatagarbha 

Ideas expressed by the terms yoni and garbha played a significant role in Brahmanism 
as well as in Buddhism. 

Hiranyagarbha is known to us from RV 10.121 and several other versions. In the 
beginning ( agre) y Brahman (so we assume) appeared as Brahma, an embryo of gold. 
He, as a garbha , was carried by the primeval waters, and he is considered to be the only 
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(eka) father (pati), the only king (raja), the only god (deva) of the entire world. He is, 
in brief, Prajapati (10.121.10). The golden embryo is the principle of life. 

It is not explicitly stated why the garbha is gold(en), but if we can rely, e.g. on 
Chandogya-Up. III. 19.1, there is a “report” to the effect that the sun is Brahman: adityo 
brahmety adcsah . Since the sun is often said to have “golden hands”, there is obviously 
no problem in relating gold(en) to the sun and its rays (or the golden flames of fire). 
This is consistent with the fact that Hiranyagarbha is said to support (not “create”) the 
earth, and the sky etc., but not the sun. So, in sum, the Sun, or Brahman, places its 
garbha , or Brahma (as Prajapati) in the primeval waters. This, then, is the first cause of 
visva , bhuta , jag at, etc. 

The same idea is found in RV 10.82, where we read that the primeval waters carry 
(again dha-) the first garbha which, again, is fixed in “the navel of the unborn”, ajasya 
nabhav adhi ... arpitam (6), i.e. as the commentators correctly explain, the unmanifest 
Brahman. 

So somehow Brahman is responsible for the initial garbha —“king Sun”. 

Once we think of garbha we must also think of yoni. This is what already the author 
of RV 1.164.33 did: 

dyaur me pita janita ?iabhir dtra bandhur me mata prthivT mahxydm/ 
uttdnayos camuvor yonir antdr dtra pita duhitur garbham ddhat// 

The sky is my father, (my) progenitor; here (is my) navel, my friend. The 
great earth is my mother. Between these two extended “boards” is the yoni 
(“space”, antariksa, acc. to Sayana). Here (in the yoni) my Father (or Sun: 
adityo dyaur ucyate , Sayana) places the garbha (vrstyudakalaksana , Sayana) of 
his daughter (the earth, Sayana, not convincing). 

Though obscure in details the poet seems to have an idea of a yoni between the sky and 
the earth. In this, the sun ( = Brahman?) places a garbha which somehow has to do with 
the fluid, probably, once more, the primeval waters. 

Vedic speculations continued in this direction and eventually lead to the concept of 
Brahmayoni. Thus Brhadaranyaka-Up. 1.4.11 says: saisa ksatrasya yonir yad brahma , 
etc. 

The next passage of interest to us would be Mundaka-Up. III. 1-3. It alludes to the 
celebrated image of the two birds on the same tree—also RV 1.164.20—and concludes: 
yada pasyah pasyate rukmavamam kartaram xsam purusam brahmayonim .... 

Here one has to see the golden purusa which is said, inter alia , to be (or have) 
brahmayoni . 

In Svetaivatara-Up . V.6 Brahma is said to know something gudha as brahmayoni . A 
deva, or bhagavat, who is eka , is said to be the Lord of yoni — yomsa. He is the pasya , 
the “seer”, a mahatman (ibid.). 

Finally, based on these passages, we find Krsna, the purusottama , identifying himself 
with the one who places a garbha in the yoni of Brahman (BG 14.3): 

mama yonir mahad brahma lasmin garbham dadhamy aham/ 
sambhavah sarvabhuianam tato bhavati Bharata// 

W.J. Johnson (1994) The Bhagavad Gita (Oxford) p. 61, renders: “Great 
Brahman is my womb, in it I place the embryo; the origin of all creatures 
derives from that, Bharata”. 

There is, of course, no reason here (e.g. with Garbe and Bdhtlingk) [41] to suppose a 
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misuse of the word brahman. The concept of brahmciyoni , as we have seen, is very old. 
The author of the Gad goes on (BG 14.4): 

scn'vayonisu Kaumcya murtayah sambhavanti yah/ 
tdsam brahma mahad yonir aham bijapradah pita// 

Johnson, again: “Whatever forms arc produced in any wombs, Son of Kunti, 
Brahman is their great womb and I am the seed-giving father”. 

The idea of “something” (Brahman) placing a garbha of some sort surrounded by water 
in a yoni is very old (and cmbryologically quite natural and modern, of course). In the 
early period the “lather” of the garbha seems to have been Brahman in the sense of the 
Sun (m.)— adityo brain nety add ah. 

But later on thcistic movements tended to identify the “father” with a purusa , one of 
which was Krsna. Once the first principle was made masculine, Brahman tended to 
turn from neuter to feminine. To begin with Brahman was a yoni of its own, certainly 
not the yoni of some purusa. It was now a pumsa who placed a garbha in Brahman. The 
“child”, though, was still Brahma, also known as Hiranyagarbha, Prajapati, etc. 

The idea was a great one, and, as one would expect, the Buddhists eventually took 
it up, mulaiis mutandis , just as they had identified the two bodies of the Buddha with 
the two forms of Brahman. 

In some Mahayiina scriptures such as the SnmdladcvTsutra , etc. [42], a distinction is 
made between the Dharmakaya and the Tathagatagarbha of the Bhagavat. The former 
is, of course, pure, profound etc., the latter not yet free from defilement. 

There is really nothing surprising or “mystical” in this idea. It is a parallel to the 
distinction between nirvana and samsdra. In a sense, naturally, the Tathagatagarbha, as 
any embryo, is impure, in another, since it is, after all, the garbha of the pure body of 
a Tathagata, it is pure. It must be. It is perfectly understandable why the sources 
therefore identify Tathagatagarbha with “suffering’"' and Dharmakaya with “the cess¬ 
ation of suffering”. It is also a fundamental idea that “all living beings have a 
tathagatagarbha”. 

It docs not now come as a surprise to us that the tathagatagarbha is also the 
ratnagotra , i.e. the goira of ratnatraya . Among the any synonyms of goira we find, c.g. 
hetu , bija., yoni and garbha. The terms are already familiar to us by now. 

There are several passages to the effect that adhimukti is symbolized as bija , that 
prajna is the mother, that dhyana is garbha , and karund the nurse of the “sons” of the 
Munis [43]. 

This, then, is a spiritual metaphor borrowed from what was, to begin with, an 
attempt to explain the origin of the world in physiological, or er.ibryological, terms. 

Understandably, as if writing in usum delphini , the Buddhists usually would avoid 
terms such as yoni (in the sense of pudendum muliebre ) and vajra (in the sense of linga ). 

But not invariably so! In some texts—appropriately shelved as guhya —we read that 
Bhagavat abides in sarvaiathdgatakdya-vdkcittahrdayavajrayosidbhagesu , and the like 
[44]. What vajra and yosidbhaga here mean is in no need of being spelled out: linga and 
yoni . Of course, the vajrdccnyas would claim that we have to take this in a spiritual, not 
in a literal sense. Likewise, they would insist, when we speak of the union of Prajna and 
Upaya, the female and the male principle: the father and the mother of the bod- 
hisattvas. The image is extremely common in Mahayana as well as in Vajrayana [45]. 

Already in the earliest sources, Bhagavat, through his gotra , is hailed as adityabandhu , 
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“kinsman of the sun” (Cf. CPD II, p. 58 for ref.). Are we justified in associating this 
epithet with the adesa (quoted above): ddityo brahmeti? 

The sun is located in space (, antanksa ) and it is therefore obvious that Brahman is 
also closely associated with dkasa (a term not yet found in RV). Later on, whether it is 
Brahman or Tathagata (taihagatadhatu, nirvana y etc.) that has to be illustrated, the 
most common concept of comparison is that of dkasa (the tertiwn comparationis being 
unchangeability, purity, etc.) [46]. 

In BG 13.32, for instance, the paramdwian is illustrated thus: 

yathd saroagaiani sauksniydd dkdiam nopalipyate/ 
sarvatravasthito dche tathaima nopalipyate// 

Johnson, p. 59: “Just as the all-pervading ether is not polluted because of its 
subtlety, so the self, although it is present in every body, is not polluted”. 

As first pointed out by V.V. Gokhale, Ratnagotravibhaga 52 speaks about the 
tathagatadhdtu in identical terms: 

yathd sarvagalam sauksniydd akasam nopalipyate/ 
sawatrdvasthitah sattve tathayam nopalipyate// 

Jikido Takasaki (1966) A Study on the Ratnagotravibhaga (Uttaratantra) 
(Roma) p. 235: “Just as space, being all-pervading, cannot be polluted 
because of its subtle nature: similarly, abiding everywhere among living 
beings, this (essence) remains unpolluted (by defilements)”. 

To this extent the “absolute” in Buddhism and Brahmanism is identical. Like space, 
nu'vdna is somehow present everywhere without “residing” anywhere. As such it is as 
real and pure as can be but virtually impossible to grasp. 

We should not misunderstand the term Passages such as RV 1.164.33 (quoted 
above) suggest that it, too, means (confined) space, an opening between two extended 
“boards”. 

So a yoni is not merely conceived, at an early date, as a locus where something 
unborn is born, but also as a confinement. It is this sentiment of painful confinement 
that alsp—as we have seen—finds expression in terms such as duhkha and upddhi . 

This Lebensgefuhl , this Drayjg for Lebensraum y is already so characteristic of the Vcdic 
thinkers and it is still very much alive in later Indian philosphers’ quest for moksa —re¬ 
lease from the pains:—physical as well as mental—of confinement. 

In Brahmanism as well as in Buddhism akdsa is used as a drstdnta of something 
uncreated, unbound and unconfined. 

A few examples of this may be quoted here from Acintyastava 37-39: 

bhdvdbhavadvaydtitam anatitam ca kutra cit/ 

na ca jnanam na ca jneyam na cdsti na ca ndsti yat// 

yan na caikam na canekam nobhayam na ca nobhayam/ 

andlayam athdvyaktam acintyam anidarsanam// 

yan nodeti na ca vyeli nocchedi na ca sasvalam/ 

tad dkdsapratikasam ndksarajixdnagocaram// [47] 

Nagatjuniana , p. 153: “(That which) has transcended the duality of being 
and non-being without, however, having transcended anything at all; that 
which is not knowledge or knowable, not existent nor non-existent, not one 
nor many, not both nor neither; (that which is) without foundation, unmani- 
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fest, inconceivable, incomparable; that which arises not, disappears not, is 
not to be annihilated and is not permanent, that is (Reality) which is like 
space (and) not within the range of words or knowledge {aksarajhana)”. 

It is hard to see how the “tat” —comparable to akasa— of the learned Buddhist brahman 
Nagarjuna here differs essentially from that of traditional Brahmanism. Space is even 
beyond cognition. But it is certainly “real”. 

According to an old logion , ascribed to Bhagavat, a pumsa-pudgala consists of six 
elements ( dhdtu ): earth, water, fire, wind, akasa and vijnana [48]. 

Another ancient adage, also Buddhist, explains that earth rests on water, water on 
wind, wind on space {akasa) —but akasa itself is unsupported (< apratisthita , analambana) 
[ 49 ]. As such it is comparable to nirvana . Similiar ideas are common in the ancient 
Upanisads. That the Buddhists may not accept akasa conceived as a bhiita , dravya , 
bhava or abhdva docs, of course, not mean that they reject its “inconceivable” reality. 

Brahmanical sources frequently employ the drstanta of the ghatakasa to illustrate the 
confinement of the individual soul in a body, e.g. Ydjhavalkyasmrti 3.143-144: 

cka eva tu bhiaatma bhute bhute vyavasthitali/ 
ekadha bahudha caiva drsyate jalacandravat// 
akdsam ekam hi yatha ghatadisu prthag bhavet/ 
tathatmaiko hy anekastho jaladharem ivamsuman/f [50] 

The real self is one only; it is present in each and every being. It is (seen) in 
one form and it is (seen) in many forms; it is thus seen to be like the moon 
(reflected) in (many) ponds .... Just as one (and the same) space is seen to 
be apart in pots etc., thus the one self is present in many (forms), just as the 
sun is (seen) in (many) ponds. 

One vast space and many tiny ones, as it were: once again, there is no real difference 
between nirvana and samsara. 

With certain reservations^due to their peculiar stand on the question of atman— 
even the Buddhists could not reject the appropriateness of the old akasadrstanta . 

* 

Atman as Sahsin and Natha 

We are often told that the Buddha/Gautama did not accept the existence of a soul, a 
self, an atman. But, of course, the matter is not all that simple. 

The Buddhist sources—early as well as late—agree that of atman one cannot really 
say asti or nasti (or asti and nasti , or neither asti nor rxasti: the catuskoti). This is 
well-known and not even unique for the Buddha. The idea of atman as a real “subject” 
that cannot be described is also known to Yajnavalkya, e.g. Brhadaranyaka-Up. IV.2.4: 

sa esa neti nety dtma y agrahyo na hi grhyate , asTryo na hi stryate , asango na hi 
sajjate , asito ?ia vyathate , na risyati ... . 

Olivelle, p. 67: “About this self {atman), one can only say ‘not-, not-,’. He is 
ungraspable, for he cannot be grasped. He is undecaying, for he is not subject 
to decay. He has nothing sticking to him, for he does not stick to anything. 

He is not bound; yet he neither trembles in fear nor suffers injury.” 

This does not prevent Yajnavalkya from being more positive, e.g. IV.4.22: 

sa va esa mahan aja atma yo ’yam vijnanamayah pranesu; ya eso *ntarhrdaya 
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akasas tasmiii chete sarvasya vast sarvasyesanah sarvasyadhipatih ... etam eva 
viditva munir bhavati ... , 

and IV.4.23: 

tasmad evamvic x chanto danta uparatas titiksuh samahito bhutvatmany 
evatmanam pasyati ... . 

Olivelle, p. 67: “This immense, unborn self is none other than the one 
consisting of perception here among the vital functions {prana ). There, in 
that space within the heart, he lies—-the controller of all, the lord of all, the 
ruler of all! ... . It is he, on knowing whom, a man becomes a sage. “ ... “A 
man who knows this, therefore, becomes calm, composed, cool, patient, and 
collected. He sees the self ( dtman ) in just himself {atman) and all things as the 
self.” 

So, in brief, the dtman is not “something” that can be conceived and described, but it 
can certainly be “seen in itself 5 , and the place where this Lord can be seen is in the 
dkasa within the heart. 

Yajnavalkya’s vision, then, seems to be but an echo of RV 10.129.7: 
yd asyddhyaksah parame viornan so angd veda yadi va net veda 

There is a Lord who rules {adhipati) and who is an eyewitness. His place is in the 
highest heaven, or the space within the heart. 

It can be argued, I think, that the Buddha/Gautama entertained a similar view— 
which is no view—about dtman . (A drsti, then, is not a “wrong 55 view, but a view, a 
dogmatic stare , that wrongly has an object.) 

It is true that the sources relate that the Buddha did not accept that the dtman could 
in any way be related to or identified with sarvam , i.e. the five skandhas , etc., or 
anything that could be grasped. It is also true that he would not accept the existence 
of a soul in the sense of a jantu y sattva , pudgala, pranin, jiva , manuja , manava 3 stn 3 
puman , napwnsaka 3 etc., aham 3 mama , etc. [51]. And it is true that he would confirm 
the thesis: saddhatur ayam purusapudgalah —with no room for any independent dtman . 

But the fact that the Buddha rejected various concepts of an atman —this is clear— 
does not mean that he rejected all notions of an dtman . 

As far as I can see the ancient Buddhist sources never deny the dtman in the sense 
of natha and saksin , ruler and witness. And, if I am not mistaken, they thereby shared 
a view of dtman with virtually all other schools who entertained some notion of an 
dtman at all. 

About dtman as natha and saksin we not only have Dhammapada 160 (q.v.) but also 
the verses quoted, e.g. Prasannapada (p. 354): 

atma hi dtmano nathah (ko nu nathah) paro bhavet/ 
dtmana hi sudantena svargam prapnoti panditali// 
atma hi dtmano nathah (ko nu nathah) paro bhavet/ 
atma hi almanah saksi krtasyapakrtasya ca// [52] 

The self is, of course, the lord of the self. Which other lord could there be? 

With a self that is well disciplined, a sage naturally attains heaven. The self 
is, of course, the lord of the self. Which other lord could there be? The self 
is, of course, the witness of the self, and also of a (good) deed and a 
mischievous deed. 
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' Manu 8.84 also expresses this general and obvious (hi) idea: 
atmaiva hy atmanah sakst gatir atma tathatmanalj/ 
mavamamsthah svam atmanam nniam saksmam uttamam// 

Arthur Coke Burnell (1884) The Ordinances of Manu (London) p. 191: “For 
self alone is the witness for self, and self is likewise the refuge of self. Despise 
not, therefore, (your) own self, the highest witness of men.” 

One notes the /zz, here and above: it indicates something obvious, needing no further 
explanation. The verse from Manu is (as first pointed out by Kern) somehow related 
to Angutiara-Nikaya I, p. 149: 

n’atthi loke raho ndma papakammam pakubbato/ 
atta te purisa janati saccam va yadi va musdJ! 
kalyanam vata bho sakkhi attdnam atimanhasU 
yo santam attani papain attdnam panguhasi// 

F.L. Woodward (1932) The Book of Gradual Sayings , Vol. 1 (London) p. 

132: “Nowhere can any cover up his sin. The self in thee, man! knows what’s 
true or false. Indeed, my friend, thou scorn’st the noble self, thinking to hide 
the evil self in thee from self who witnessed it ... 

And the following verses go on describing a muni who is attddhipaka, lokadhipa , 
dhammadhipa ... . Here again we have adhipa(ka) 3 a synonym of ndtha/raja , adhipati , 
etc. 

In $vetasvatara-Up. 6.11, the highest self is said to be karmadhyaksah and saksin ; in 
BG 9.18 it is said to be prabhuh, saksin etc., and significantly, saranam (like the 
Bhagavat and Vedic gods). 

From these passages I cannot but conclude that ancient Buddhism shared the 
common Brahmanical belief (with Vedic roots) in an dtman in the sense of natha/adhipa 
(ti/ka) and saksin/adhyaksa, (Ancient or modern attempts to allegorise these canonical 
passages are, therefore, unhistorical.) As a Lord, the dtman was free to supervise and 
guide itself by itself. 

As said, I think the hi is significant. It was obvious—at least to all true Brahmans— 
that the dtman was a natha and a saksin , and therefore in no need of much discussion. 
(Likewise, fundamental “facts” such as karma and moksa are matters of universal 
consensus among philosophers, something that only a nastika would deny.) 

A.consideration of the canonical usage of saksat-kr- and sdksatkriya , to see with one’s 
own eyes, seeing face to face, will lead us to the same conclusion. The term is typically 
used to indicate the Buddha’s personal experience of nirvana (see ref. PED). It is a sort 
of intuition, the reality of which is never denied or questioned. It is also something that 
a real muni —such as Yajnavalkya—prefers to treat with Aryan tusnimbhava . This also 
means that a muni , at this stage, does not make the dtman the grammatical/logical 
subject of “seeing”. True realisation does not, as we have seen, admit of any duality. 

The atma?i of a purusa , we were just told (Anguitara I, p. 149, above) knows saccam 
va yadi va musa. (This is not something any of the skandhas can do!) As such it 
compares with the Vedic god Varuna who also “witnesses men’s truth and falshood” 
[53]. 

Like the dtman Varuna is the witness and the Lord in the highest heaven. Varuna has 
in fact several features that make him a sort of precursor to Bhagavat. He sees 
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everything, he works by means of mdya , the other gods follow (sacante) his kratu , he has 
ksatra , and he provides d/n" The wind serves as his atman . 

Bhagavat absorbed several features from the Vedic god Varuna just as he included 
those of Brahman/Brahma. 


The Three Stages of the Atman as Purusa 

Sometimes we find purusa used in the sense of the “empirical” atman . As such the 
purusa, according to Yajnavalkya, Brhadciranyaka-Up. IV.3.9, has two. or rather three 
stages: 

tasya va etasya purusasya dvc eva sthane bhavatah: idam ca paralokasihdnatn ca; 
sandhyam trtiyam svapnasthdnam. 

Olivelle, p. 59: “Now, -this person has just two places—this world and the 
other world. And there is a third, the place of dream where the two meet.” 

A unique passage in Digha-Nikdya , I, p. 195, would seem to reflect a similar concep¬ 
tion: 


tayo ’me atiapadldbhd: olariko manoniayo arupo. 

There are three modes (or states) of the self, viz. the gross, the mental and 
immaterial. 

Now pradldbha is more or less a synonym of jdti, samjdti, avakrdnd, abhinirvrtti and 
prddurbhava [54]. So the atman can take the form of something material, as mind, or 
as something immaterial. 

Yajnavalkya would seem to have entertained a similar idea, Brhaddranyaka-Up. 
IV.3.7: 

katama aimed—yo ’yam vijnanamayah prdnesu hrdy amaijyodh purusah sa 
samdnah satin ubhau lokdv anusamcarad dhydyaiTva Icldyatwa sa hi svapno 

bhiltvemam lokam adkrdmad mrtyo rupani [55], 

♦ 

Olivelle, p. 59: “Which self is that?—It is this person—the one that consists 
of perception among the vital functions (prana ), the one that is the inner light 
within the heart. He travels across both worlds, being common to both. 
Sometimes he reflects, sometimes he flutters, for when he falls asleep he 
transcends this world, these visible forms of death.” 

The Buddhist sources, of course, also contrast this loka with the beyond, paraloka. Very 
common is the distinction between kamanlpa-> and atiipaloka (or - dhatu ). 

Like the Buddhists Yajnavalkya also speculated about the atman and what it was 
“made of’; Brhaddrany aka-Up, IV.4.5: 

sa vd ayam atma brahma, vijhdnamayo manomayah prdnamayas caksurmayah 
srotramayah prthivimaya apomayo vayumaya akasamayas tejomayo ’tejomayah 
kdmamayo ’kd'mamayah krodhamayo ’krodhamayo dharmamayo ’dhannamayah 
sarvamayah . 

Olivelle, p. 64; “Clearly, this self is brahman—this self that is made of 
perception, made of mind, made of sight, made of breath, made of hearing, 
made of earth, made of water, made of wind, made of space, made of light 
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and the lightless, made of desire and the desireless, made of anger and the 
angcrlcss*, made of the righteous and the unrighteous; this self that is made 
of everything.” 

The details and variants are here of less interest to us. The important thing to notice 
is that Yajnavalkya as well as Buddha/Gautama agreed that the dtman belonged to at 
least three worlds. They even agreed about at least one ol the characteristic terms— 
manomaya —and apparently also about most of the other ideas. 

Yajhavalkya ends his discourse (ibid., IV.5.15) with a question: vipidtdram arc kena 
vijdmydt? By means of what (which knowledge) could one know the one who knowsr 
He is wise enough to leave the answer—to you and me! 

This is, according to Yajhavalkya, an anusdsana about amriaivam. Likewise, the 
Buddhist sources use desand, sdsa)ia } anusdsana [56] to describe the Buddha’s teaching 
about dhanna, tattva y nirvana , that one has to come and see for oneself: ehipasyika it is. 

Would the Buddha not have made a fool of himself had he been less reticent about 
the dtman ? 


The Kingdom Within 

According to Luke 17:21, “God’s imperial rule is within you”—hardly “right there in 
your presence”, as some modern translators suggest, since Greek evr 6z means within , 
and also since it has just been said that it does not come “so that it can be observed”. 
If it were “right there in your presence” you would certainly be able to observe it, or 
how? 

Greek evxdz is, of course, related to Sanskrit antar> and it is, indeed, a fundamental 
idea of Brahmanism as well as Buddhism that dtmanIRrdhmardtw'vdna is found within 
the heart. (One could introduce a locativus ventatis to that effect!) 

Yajhavalkya (ibid., IV.3.7) spoke of the hrdy antatjyotih purusah ,. In RV 10.129.4 the 
kavis found the solution to their problem hrdi— in the heart. 

For Nagarjuna—and all other masters of Mahayana—the empirical world 
(.mahabhiltddi ) disappears in emptiness, sunyatd (MK 18.5), in tattvdrthanimaya RA 
1.99), i rfmoksa (RA 1.41), in vijndna (YS 34), etc. In his Alokamald Kambala employs 
the form hrdi , hrdaye (or hrdaydt) at least five times to indicate the locus where the world 
arises or ceases [57]. 

The kingdom within is, in the words of Chdndogya-Up. y VIII. 1-4, the city of 
Brahman ( brahniapura ) in the space within the heart. 1 his is, we would say, where 
micro- and macrocosm meet: it is a remarkable passage—also from a comparative 
historical point of view: 

yavdn va ay am akdsas tdvan eso ’ntarhrdaya akdsah. ubhe asmin dydvaprthivl 
antar eva samahite. ubhdv agms ca vayus ca swydcandramdv ubhau vidyun- 
naksatrani yac cdsyehasti yac ca nasti sarvam tad asnnn samahitam ill. 

Olivelle, p. 167: “As vast as the space here around us is this space within the 
heart, and within it arc contained both the earth and sky, both fire and wind, 
both the sun and the moon, both lightning and stars. What belongs here to 
this space around us, as well as what does not—all that is contained within 
it.” 

(Here we also have a key to the understanding of samadhi: putting micro- and 
macrocosm together [58], in con-centration.) 
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The symbolism of the fortified city (pura ) of safety quite naturally also appealed to 
Buddhist imagination. They, too, teach a path that leads to nirvatjapura [59]. 

The conviction that macrocosm is contained, or concentrated ( samdhita ) in micro¬ 
cosm, that the city of Brahman or nirvana is found in the space within the heart, is 
reflected in various ways in Buddhist texts. 

Kambala, for instance, also locates macrocosm in microcosm when he says that the 
sun, the moon, the sky, the host of stars, the earth, the rivers, the oceans, the quarters 
and the mountains arc but manifestations of citta ( = hrdaya. 0; Alokamdld 20: 

sfaydeandramasau vyorna tardea kram vasimuihard/ 
so ritsdga radiksa Has ciltasya ita vihh fa ay a hi l 

This does not mean that the sun etc. are unreal creations of mind, but rather that the 
world is contained in man. They are made of the same stuff, as it were (cf. manomaya , 
vijnanamaya> above). 

. This conception is quite as positive as when, e.g. Vdkyapadiya 3.7.41 claims: 

dyauh ksama vayur ddityah sagarah sari to diiah/ 
antahkaranataitvasya bhaga bahir avasihitdh// [60] 

The sky, the earth, the wind, the sun, the oceans, the rivers and the directions 
are but the external parts of the reality of the internal (spiritual) principle. 

Understandably, it is in the same locus that the world either appears or disappears. 
Udatia 9 (in F.L. Woodward’s translation): 

Where water, earth, fire, air no footing find. 

There shine no stars, no sun is there displayed, 

There glows no moon; no darkness there is seen. 

So when the sage, the brahmana, by wisdom 
Of his own self hath pierced (unto that truth). 

From form and no-form, pleasure-and-pain he’s freed. 

This place where earth etc. leave no trace behind is also the concern of, e.g. Digha - 
Nikaya I, p. 223: 

vinnanam anidassanam anantam sabbato-pa(b)ham 
ettha apo ca pathavi tejo vayo na gadhati 
ettha dighaii ca rassan ca anum thulam subhasubham 
ettha ndmah ca ritpaii ca asesam uparujjhati 
viniidnassa nirodhena etth y etam uparujjhati [61] 

Consciousness (the spirit) is invisible, endless and altogether lucid. Here 
water and earth, fire and wind have no foundation. Here long and short, fine 
and gross, pure and impure, here name and form are all completely stopped. 

With the cessation of consciousness it is all stopped here. 

The author is not as explicit as he could have been but there can hardly be any doubt 
that he (Gautama) is here thinking of nirvana which is endless etc. like space. 

Behind all this is a natural philosophy common to Brahmans and ancient Buddhism 
alike. Man, in his heart, contains the world. Endless space, endless mind, contains the 
four elements. The heat and power of the sun brings life to the material embryo flowing 
in the primeval waters. Thus painful confinement came about. Man, by recognising the 
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artificiality of the imposed limitations can bring the world back to its original purity and 
infinity, beyond duality. 

It can hardly be denied that there is an unbroken continuity of thought from the 
Vedic period to that of early Buddhism, and even to the sunyatcivada of Mahayana. 
Unlimited empty space encompasses everything. All limitations are, therefore, artificial. 
Somehow limitations come about with the activity of the four elements (jnahabhutd). A 
human being consists of the four elements but also of vijhdna and dkdisa. So it has a 
share in two worlds. The two worlds converge in the space in the heart of the 
individual. The door to immortality, the place of escape and release is, therefore, also 
to he found in the heart of man. Here is the fortified city of Brahman or mniana. 

it is here we find the ancient Indian kingdom within. 

It is understandable that the mythical figure of the Bhagavat largely replaces the 
Vedic gods, especially Brahman (not really a god) and Varuna. If Brahman is the 
creative power of the sun and Varuna the encompassing space that rules and witnesses 
everything, then unlimited dkdsa must somehow be the end and the beginning of 
everything that is limited. A Bhagavat, as we have seen, has two bodies, one that is 
unbounded and unborn like space and one that appears to rule and teach what cannot 
really be communicated—because it is like space. 

So, with the fear of having repeated myself too often, the fundamental idea of the 
period of Indian thought here under consideration, is that of bringing (by what was 
known as the technique of yoga in the sense of samddhi) macrocosm down into 
microcosm, in other words: microcosm back to the macrocosm from which it origi¬ 
nates. The only place this reduction, identification or release can take place is within 
the space in the heart which is also mind. 

This, I think, is consistent natural philosophy, rather than “religion 5 ' or “mysticism 55 . 

Modern science (biology), of course, is compatible with these ancient intuitions of 
the Indian philosophers. In the vastness of space our planet and its inhabitants are 
extremely insignificant. For millions of years the Earth was a scene of utter desolation. 
Eventually life began to appear. Ultimately all energy comes from the sun. There is a 
constant exchange of matter and energy—from earth, water and air to plant, from plant 
to aninjal, from animal to animal etc., and back again to earth, water and air. Without 
solar energy this metabolism would not take place. Furthermore, the ancient Indians, 
with the law of karma, anticipated the modern notion of homeostasis, or self-regulation, 
according to which each organism continuously transfers energy and matter within 
itself and exchanges both with its surroundings. 

The widespread belief in the creation of a Creator is utterly unscientific. Evolution 
has allotted a limited span of life to each individual and to each species. The struggle 
for the survival of our genes may prolong the life of the individual organisms and the 
species to which they belong, but immortality is, for all we know, not within its reach. 
Eventually, life will revert into the vastness of desolate space from which it first evolved. 

The ancient Indian view of the world is therefore not entirely incompatible with that 
of modern science. 

In one of his celebrated hymns —Vanidrhavanjastotra 7.2—Matrceta hails the Bud¬ 
dha as the Sun of the natural law (saddhannasavitr) and pratityasamutpdda , the funda¬ 
mental causal principle, as the Savitri of that law (dharinasdvitrf) [62]. The SavitrT is, as 
known, RV 3.62.10, “the most celebrated stanza of the RV” (Lanman, cf. also e.g. 
Manu 2.77-83): 

tat savitur varcnycun bilargo devasya d him alii/ dhiyo yo nah pracodayat. 
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Whitney (apud Burnell, op. cit., p. 26) translates: “Of Savitar, the heavenly, 
that longed-for glory may \vc win, and may himself inspire our prayers!” 

Matrceta’s identification of the Buddha with the Sun is far from merely a matter of 
poetical fancy. Ancient Brahmanism and Buddhism were, mutatis mutandis , basically 
heliocentric in their way of thinking. 

This important observation, again, places ancient Indian rcligion/philosophy in the 
Indo-Kuropcan context where it historically belongs. It was, in various ways, a common 
IB notion that all the gods sub each were activities and powers of the sun. This view is 
beautifully reflected as late as in the hymn to King Helios by the great emperor 
Julianus—maliciously called “the Apostate” by the adherents of the fraud and knavery 
(GKKMopiZy n/.y.oftz) of the Christians. In his valuable work Contra Galilaeos (52C) 
Julianus observes: “By nature we arc all, as human beings, intimately related to the sky 
and to the gods who appear there so that even if one were to assume another god 
beyond these, one would, in any case, have to assign heaven as the abode to that god” 
[63]. 

It was, indeed, a revolution of cosmology when Copernicus transferred the centre of 
the universe from the earth to the sun, and no less remarkable is Bruno’s intuition of 
the infinity of a universe that contains an infinite number of worlds. Both of these ideas, 
however, were intuitively anticipated (but never scientifically proved) by some of the 
ancient Indian philosophers, be they Brahmans or Buddhists—the difference need not 
be that great. From this perspective these philosophers are of more than a merely 
antiquarian interest. 

Christian Lindtner , Tovesvej 6, 2850 Ncenwi, Denmark. 


NOTES 

[1] This essay addresses itself to readers already familiar with the sources, and notes and references 
arc therefore kept at a bare minimum. On Buddhism as Brahmanism., sec recently Hartmann, 
J.-U. (1987) Das Varnarhavani as tot ra dcs Mdtrceta (Gottingen), pp. 215-231 with reference to the 
earlier contributions by Geiger, Schrader and Bhattacharva. The ideal was “companionship with 
Brahman/Brahma”, cf. Schradi-r, F.O. (1983) Klcine Schrijten (Wiesbaden), p. 49. Note that 
even the “triple protection” offered by Buddhism has Vedic roots; sec WlilLHR, R.W. (1962) The 
Buddhism act of compassion, in: Indological Studies in Honor of IF. Norman Brown (New Haven), 
p. 241. 

[2] Translation by Norman, K.R. (1985) The Rhinoceros Horn (London) p. 49. For the ancient 
canonical texts the editions of the Bali Text Society (PTS) arc used. Further references in 
CPD — A Critical Pali Dictionary (Copenhagen, 1924); and PhD - The Pali Text Society *s Pali - 
English Dictionary (London, 1972); also SWTF = Sanskrit-Wort zrbtich der buddhistischcn Texte a us 
den Tutfan-Funden , Gottingen, 1973); and Edgcnon's BHSD. 

[3J Cf. e.g. the Varnasatam , an eulogy of one hundred cpithcta of the Buddha, edited in 
Wai.dschmidt, E. (1989) Ausgcwdhhe Kleine Schriften (Stuttgart) pp. 329-345. Interesting from 
our point of view arc: agraprapta, rsisattama , gambhira , traividya, dharmastha , brahmaprapta, 
sugata —Buddha is the “true Brahman”. 

[4] The most recent and convenient edition: van Noothn, B.A. & Holland, G.B. (Eds) (1994) Rig 
Veda. A metrically restored text (Cambridge, MA) p. 554. The philosophically interesting hymns 
have often been discussed, cf. c.g. Roc: H HR, R. (Ed.), (1978) India and Indology. Selected articles 
by IF. Norman Brown (Delhi) pp. 5-89. 

[5] Refer to Ghlonhr, K.F. (1907-1909) Der Rigvcda in Ausivahl (Stuttgart). Since aja is thus Vcdic, 
the Mahayana doctrine of ajati-samatd, anutpada , etc. obviously has ancient roots. Sec c.g. 
QvarwstrOm, O. (1989) Hindu Philosophy in Buddhist Perspective (Lund) p. 24 etc. 

[6] Pointed out c.g. by FaUSBOLL, V. (1897) Fire Forstudicr til cn Fremstilling af den indiske Mythologi 
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cficr Mahabharata (Kobcnhavn) pp. 1-21. See also his Indian Mythology (London, 1902) pp. 
57-75. A work of good common sense. 

[7] Quoted from my Nagarjuniana (Copenhagen, 19S3) p. 102. Further reference to many of the 
sources here discussed niav be found in my book from 1982. For gambhfra (said of sasandmrta, 
dhanna , tattva), sec Ratndvalf 1.62, 74, 75 & MK XXIV.9). Also dhanna is duravagdha , deep as 
the ocean (MK XXIV. 12). 

[8] 'There are often references to the Brahmajdlasutra in the works of the major Mahayana philoso¬ 
phers, see Qvaknstro.m. op. cit., p. 98; Schradrr, op. cit., passim; May, J. (1959) Candrakfrti. 
Prasannapada Madhyamakavrtti (Paris) pp. 277-298. For the various versions, see W rij.ru, T. 
(1987) Klcinc Schriftcn 1-2 (Stuttgart). (Unfortunately, the Tibetan and Mongolian versions, 
published in Leipzig, 1934, are not included in the reprint.). Sanskrit fragments ’.sections SL 93 
8: 155. 16S) were edited Tv J.-U. Hartmann, Gottingen, 1989 and 1992. 

[9] FkaNKR, R.O. (1 97S) Klcinc Schriftcn (Wiesbaden) pp. 917-1017. 

[10] Ml-ISIG, K. (19S8) Das Swra von den Vicr Sidndcn (Wiesbaden). 

[11] In spite of LOORRS, H. (1954) Bcobachtungcn iiber die Sprachc dcs buddhistischcn Urkanons (Berlin) 
p. SI, n. 1, I think that ckodfbhdva is related to ekodakfbhfaam . 

[12] 'The canonical logion , c.g. in Nagarjuniana , p. 147, n. 21. The term logion (cf. Pythagoras, Jesus!), 

I owe to Schrrrrr-Schaib, C.A. (1991) Yuktisastikdvrtti (Bruxelles) passim. (A very valuable 
work with numerous references also for our purpose.) 

[13] Prasannapada, sec Seherrer-Schauh, op. cit., p. 336 for the edition and the translations. 'The 
Buddhist sources share sarnkalpa with the early Upanisads. Very useful is I.imayr, V.P. & 
Vaorkar, R.D. (lids) (195S) Eighteen Principal Upanisads (Poona). 1 here rely heavily on the 
Index to words and clauses, pp. 522-748. Also Andrrsrn, Dinks (1892) Om Brugcn og 
Pctydningen af Vcrbets Genera i Sanskrit (Kjobenhavn). 

[14] Using Brough. J. (Fd.) (1962) The Gdndhdn Dhanuapada (London). See also Brunmakh, F. 
(Fd.) (1965-1968) Udanavarga (Gottingen) For na ... ctad ahihei, ci\ naihsreyaso dharmo gambit fre 
... . Ratndvalf 1.75; and CPD s.v. dkihcahha ( = nibbdna). 

[15] One has to keep in mind the image of the primeval waters. It has not yet been disturbed by the 
wind, or “storm’ 5 , viz. of kdma/manas . Loiter on, in yoga, manas is, as known, associated with 
wind, and kama with a flood: ndsli kdmasamo hy ogho (Udanavarga XXIX.37; SWTF s.v. 
ogha .) 

[16] Johansson, K.F. (1927 )Etymologischcs und Wortgeschichtlichcs (Uppsala) p. 36. Cf. also Wikan- 
ORR, STIC, Vayu (1941) (Uppsala/Lcipzig) p. ix: “Kcin Zwcifcl: wenn von irgendeiner Gotthcit 
gesagt werden kann, dass sic wahrend dor arischcn Pcricdc cine behcrrschcndc Stellung bci den 
indo-arischen Stammen cingcnommcn habc, so von Vavu-Vata. Und seine Geitung ist keineswegs 
auf die Zciten und lender bcschrankt, die ihn under diesern Namcit gekannt haben ... 

[17] Qpoted c.g. Prasannapada , p. 218. Refer to May, op. cit., p. 169; CPI) I, p. 156; Charbrntiru, 
J. (1922) The Uttarddhyayanasutra (Uppsala), p. 378. For (an)avara-, cf. avd-stat, RV 10.129.5. 

[ 1S] I do not hesitate to use the terminology macrocosm/microcosm (first coined by Democritus) to 
express the Indian complementary pair ckam/samam. On sarvant, refer in May, op. cit., p. 206. 

[19] 'The later darsanas (“ways of looking upon” (the old problems)) about satkdrya -. asatkdrya - and 
anekdntavdda, etc. also start out with this “big problem”, suggested in RV 10.129: sat and as a:. 
Likewise in Greek philosophy (from the time of Parmenides). Cf. also astikdya, satkdya y astibhdva , 
astivastu, etc. 

[20] 'That the Buddha speaks of four truths surely has to do with the old Aryan notion of dhanna being 
“four-footed” (complete). Cf. c.g. Manu 1.81: catuspCu sakalo dharmah, satyani caiva krteyugc. For 
the close relationship betwen (drya)satya and (sadjdhanna , sec also MK XXIV.30 8c 40. Cf. also 
the common expression caturbhadra . 'There arc also four vanias , dsrama s, samgrahdvastus y etc. In 
RV 10.121.9 the One, Unknown God is said to be satyadhannan, cf. lid-Up . 15 (sarvadhanna). 

[21] Compare the common Buddhist expression dharmdmria , corresponding to madhu . Refer to 
Sc.lIRRRRR-SC!p. 234. For dharman/dhanna/dkarma , etc., WOST, W. (1935) 1 'erglcichendcs 
und Etymologisehes Wdrterbuch des alt-indoiranischen (Heidelberg) p. 102. 

122] H.g. Prasannapada , pp. 41 and 237. Discussion, ScHAYRR, S. (1931) Ausgcicdhlic Kapitel aus dcr 
Prasannapada (Krakow) p.‘26. Again satyam (paramam) and dharma( n) are closely related. 
(Correct praldpadharmakam to pralopadhannakam (fig pa) on p. 238, LL explaining 
nwsadhannakam ; cf. viparilopa in Brhaddrariyaka-Up.) 

[23] Sec A MRS, W.L. (1993) Bhavavi veka’s Prajndpradfpa, in Journal of Indian Philosophy , 21, p. 247. 
For Suhrllckha , etc., 1 have used the 'Tibetan editions (Peking & Dcrgc). Cf. also Vaidalya IX: 
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Visnu, Siva, Brahma, Kapila, Uluka, Vyasa, Vasistha, Vvaghrabhuti (read thus!), Gargya (read 
thus!) and Mathara; cf. Toia, F. & Dragonihti, C. (1995) Ndgarjuna’s Refutation of Logic 
(Delhi) p. 62. 

[24] See Scur.RUUR-SCHAUR, op. cit., p. 108, n. 18 with references. Also the old verse: ye dharma 
hetuprabhava hetunj tesdm tathagato hy avadat. (ibid., p. 117). 

[25] See SCHRADHR, F.O. Kleine Schnftcn , pp. 19 and 481. 

[26] Cf. Hartmann, op. cit., p. 218; May, op. cit., p. 251; Schkrri:R-Schauh, passim. For more on 
this, see my review of Jeffrey D. Schocning’s (1988) edition of the Sdlistamba Sutra , in Buddhist 
Studies Reviav, 15, 1, pp. 107-116. 

[27] From the context (cf. note 26) dhanna must here be = pratityasamuipada. The usual translation 
(“here in this life”) is not very accurate. 

f 2S] Wai .nsen.Ml nr, H. (1967) Von Ccyhm bis Turf an y (Gottingen) p. 351: Schraw-r, op. cit., pp. 121. 
169, 310; PHD. Early references in Ki-RN, H. (1896) Atanual of Indian Buddhism (Strassburg) p. 
99 . 

[29] Kef. in CPD I, p. 346; and Pali Tipitakam Concordance (London, 1956), s.v. abhinnd(ya) etc. 

[30] l:arly Isvaravada, cf. Schrader, p. 52. When the Buddhists spoke of astaiigikamarga , tridosa, 
dvddasdhga (-nidd)ia) they were, in my opinion, adopting medical terminology’. Cf. e.g. MOhl.KR, 
R.F.G. (1951) Gmndsatze altindischcr Medizin (Kopenhagen), passim. Also Whzijir, A. (1984) On 
the quadruple division of the Yogasastra, Indologica Taurinensia . 12, pp. 289-337 (a somewhat 
different view). 

[31] Already in Asoka’s Seventh Rock Edict we find dadhabhattitd (i.c. drdhabhuktiia). The compo¬ 
sition of stotras!stuns was from the very start a natural expression of bhakti —as was the compo¬ 
sition of hymns to the ancient Vcdic gods. 

[32] Tins was clearly recognised, e.g. by the Jaina polymath Haribhadra, in his Sdstravdrtdsamuccaya 
23, q.v. 

[33] Thai a taihagata—the true brahman and bhagavat—was vidyd-caranasampanna was not a specific 
Buddhist notion. It is also so in ancient Jaina sources, cf. Scuraoi:r, op. cit. Likewise Gita V.IS 
( vidydvinayu.ampanna ), cf. MuiStG, op. cit., p. 166; Haut.MANN, p. 221; Franki i, passim. For the 
formula, Waxdschmidt, Von Ceylon bis Twfan, p. 380. Closely related, almost synonyms in the 
early period: iila-prajnd y dhanna-vinaya and sdmkhya-\oga y jndna-karma. 4'hey all refer to a 
Bhagavat who is intellectually and morally perfect. 

[34] In other words: Gautama, Mahavira (even Krsna, Kapila, etc.) were historical figures around 
whom the common myth of a Bhagavat was created. The root of this myth was not just the notion 
of dve vdva Brahmano rupe (above) but also that of a Mahapurusa, traces of which arc found, e.g. 
in the Purusasukta (RV 10.90). The “double nature” or body, is suggested in verse 5 when it says 
that Viraj is born from Purusa and Purusa from Viraj. He participates in amna and he sacrifices 
himself for the world. This idea is adopted by the Buddhists—after all kanna and kamnd are 
related concepts. A visible and an invisible hay a of Tathagata is assumed in Brahmajala, section 
73—a precursor of Vajracchcdikd: ye mam riipena cddrdksur ... (cf. Dhammapada 259). Cf. 
satkdyadrsiiy to regard the (physical) body as real. 

[35] In fact the early sources may have known the expression tat tvam asi , but avoided it as silly 
bdladhanna'y I think SCHRADKR, op. cit., p. 300 was right in taking so loko so and as a paraphrase 
of tar tvam asi. How can the and be loko when one has to live bmhmabhutcna attana ? (ibid., p. 
121). Cf. also the old expression about sccing/touching dharma with the body; LCOHRS, p. 162. 
There arc various ways to brahmasahavyata (see Saddaniti , p. 417). It is ridiculous to say: aham 
asmi Brahma. .... The Tevijja (in DN) makes it clear that it was the common ideal in those times 
to “see Brahma”, i.c. to find a mdrga to sahavyatd with Brahma/Brahman. The Buddha is just one 
of those who offer such a mdrga. 

The old c anonical passage; and tc } purisa, janati saccam va yadi va musa, sakkhi (cf. Kkrn, op. 
cit., p. 68, n. 8) could perhaps be understood as a “reply” to RV 10.129.7. Likewise the 
celebrated verse cited, e.g. Prasannapada , p. 354 about diman as sdksin ( = adhyaksa of RV!). The 
verse on p. 355: nastxha sattva alma va ... docs not deny dtman as sdksin , but as being present as 
an empirical entity, here in the objective world, This suggests that Gautama accepted the 
“existence” of an dtman , a “witness” to real and unreal, itself, like vijiidna (DN I, p. 223) anemia y 
anidarsana , effulgent etc. Cf. S>vctaivatara~Up 9 VI.II, Gita IX. 18. As for tattva note the remark in 
the Mahdbhisya: tad api nityam yatra tattvam na vihanyatc. Quoted in JaCOUI, H. (1970) Kleine 
Schnftcn (Wiesbaden) p. 686, n. I. 

[36] Cf. my paper, Lixdtnhr, C. (1981) “Atisa’s introduction to the two truths, and its sources”, in 
Journal of Indian Philosophy , 9, pp. 161-214. 
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\ *>7 j See Lin; v['N 1 -;r, C. (1992-1994) Nagarjuna and the problem of precanonicnl Buddhism, Religious 
Si:(dies, 15 17, pp. 112-136. Also, Buddhist Studies Reviezv (1997). 14, pp. 109 1 Ah and The 
Ailyeir Library Bulletin (1997), 61, pp. 4 5 68. 

! 4Sj On these {’our “marks”, see Jaini’s fine paper, Jaini, F.S. (197n Sranianas: their conflict with 
BrahainanicaL society, in: JAY. F;.i>:;x (hid.) Chapters in Indian Cirdization (Dubuque, IA) pp. 
35 - SI. 

! 6)) 'This very interesting text was edited and translated by SciiNT:: J. (1993) Der I.ohpreis dcr 

I'omigtichkeit des Buddha (Bonn). Verse 59 alludes to Mann IV.So. 'Aimer den Got tern kritisieri 
GrTcxt v.a. Siva, Yi>nu-Krsn:i. riranmau (i.e. Brahma), ur.d 1 ndr.e Sanra. An ! > in!-u..pliien kenni 



| *0i References to Rarasika are common in Buddhist and Brahmanical kicrai.iire. i’he and only) 

reference to Moslems that 1 know ef is to he found in Aval-nkhavTata’s commentary to Bra- 
jh .ipradipa (mu sul man). 

H 11 In Gar; a:, R, (1921) Die Bhnpnvadgit.: (Leipzig) p. 145. 

f42) V avmaN; A. X hi. (197*1) Tiie I den's Roar of Queen Brand in. (N’ew York/L<»p.don) p. 96; 
Taranaki, J. (1966) A Study on the RninagoiraHthagn (L:tamtam •.;) (Roma). 

H M H.g. Takasakj, op. cil.. p. 2M6 (for rra. etc., p. 21). 

{11] H.g. Matsuxaba, Y. (lid.) (1978) The Liu h\ ■ asanid /( i-1’antn (Osaka) p. 4, etc. etc. 

! I 51 C \ iriy Xapa rj uni an a . p. 2 2 8. 

i!o] Qv a AN. ST ROM, Ol.i.i; (1989) Hindu Phd.s'saphy in Buddhist Perspective ■ 1 .ur.d;. passim. 

] IT] From, my Xapatjuniana, p. 152; cf. Qvarnstrom* p. 127. n. 1 on. 

| <Sj Tie commentaries to MK V; Dhaturanhsd ; Brasannapadd. p. 12m S< :i iAYi-A, S. -4 ’*31) .luspe- 
tenhite Kapite! aus det Prnsannapndb .Krakow) p. 1. 

( * j49] For the texts, Q'\-\rn:»tkov., op. cit., p. 120. See also BhavyTs Ail i 17 V. 106: The Buddha’s judna 

is like akasa. For ahdiu , bhuta , etc.. >ee also Mt'4.1 .PR. R.F.G. Hnndsdtze alii ndisc her Medizin , 
1 Kjpe.uhagen, passim. 

i j 50] Quoted in R.\i)HAKRtsi iN.\N, S. (I960' The Brahma Sutra (London) p. 455. It was even used in 

/ a canonical Man ay an a text: yae ca >; / n I bind a ; lasyd t h \ nniamm dkdsam vac ca 

rc.inabhdjanasydbhyaniaram dkdsam —dbdsadhdtur ezaisah (quoted Brasannapadd , p. 37 5). 

|51] For such lists, e.g. Brasannapadd . pp. 32S and 562; SWTF, p. 241. 

j52] 4'he two verses on dtman as ndiha and sdksin are also quoted by Bhavva with a very extensive 

d.scussion in his comments on MK XV’ll 1.5. Likewise Avalokitavr.ua. Clearly, their interpretation 
was highly controversial, but their proper historical context unfortunately escaped the learned 
dcdr^a> of yore. 

! 53) MacPonkli., A. A. (1919) A I ‘edit Reader for Students (Oxford) p. 135. For the following remarks 
about Varuna, cf. e.g. Go\*!)a, J. (1960) Die Relip ion en Indians I ; Stuttgart) pp. 73-84. 

; 54 ) Cf. Dipt/., S. (Fd.) (1984) hrapmente des Dhannaskandha (Gottingen) p. 62 (with references). 

;5 5) In other words: one and the same dtman plays (much like Janus!) two roles, as two persons 

( purusa , Lat. persona ). and as an “intermediary”, consisting of zyndna/manas/svapna . The duality, 
then, depends o n vijhana. Is there here an allusion to RY 1.164.20? Cf. Mundaka-Up. III. 1-4. 

! Sr»] Cf. Brasannapadd , p. 371: lincyajandnunlpycna id sasanam anusdsanam. ... sarzah caita desand 
bnddhandm ... iain\l>nridvaidropdyat::na vyavasthitnh. Self-knowledge (svayam ...), then, is not 
‘‘something" that one can communicate, transfer or “exchange** with others. 

J 57] Cf. my paper LlNiri NHR, C. (1992) On Nagarjuna’s epistemology, in: A. Wk/i.i:r X I*. Hammi-k* 
SCI iV.!!>’!' (Hds), Proceedings of ihe XXXII International Congress for Asian and Xorrh African Studies, 
Hamburg. 25ih-30ih August 1986, Stuttgart 1°92, p. 16S. F’or Kamhala’s Alokamdld, see “A 
treatise on Buddhist idealism”, in: lANOTNitR, C. -1985) Miscellanea Buddhica , (Copenhagen) pp. 
109-221. 

[58] ’This means that yoga, in the .sense ol-samadhi, a technique of placing, or concentrating 
macrocosm in-microcosm. Iris, therefore, easier to understand how a yogi can “shake, cleave‘and 
remove mountains’*, etc. 1 Ic has mastery over the elements. etc., because iie has them in his heart. 
'Terms like tihalpa. pankalpa, prapanca. etc., must : he re tore, be taken quite literaiiy. \*eiy nicely, 
Kambala (Aiokmndia 128) looks upon tribhuvanam :dam as a santgraha in the hrdavapapana. I his, 
too. should be taken quite ad verbum. Again, five idea is that of seeing the universe in oneself, by 
oneself, i.e. not really seeing anything. 

; 59 j Brasannapadd , pp. 329 and 441; Kosa VII, p. 3 L etc. 
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[60] Rau, W. (lid.) (1977) Bhartrham Vdkyapadiya (Wiesbaden) p. 135. Note that vibhiiti and btnigu 
suggest that the world is not a “creation” but rather a part of mind, from which it is not really 
different. 

[61] I have discussed these verses with further reference in Draihna, J. (Hd.) (1993) Studia Rcligiolog- 
icciy XXVI (KrakoW) p. 18. 

[62] Hartmann, op. cit., p. 217. 

[63j For a good recent edition of this important text, sec Myns'ITK, L. (1990) Keper Julian tmui 
Ga Ii!evenic (Copenhagen). 

Additional Note 

Farly Buddhism as natural philosophy I have discussed further in “Buddhism as saddiiatuv-dda* , in l he 
Adyar Bulletin , 61 (1997), pp. 45 6S. 

The Indian and Buddhist myth of Buddha as Bhagavat has influenced decisively the Christian myth 
of Jesus as Christ as expounded in the NT Gospels. The authors/editors of the tour N 1 Gospels were 
thoroughly familiar with the texts constituting the Buddhist Gospel. Numerous passages were taken 
over, often verbatim. Historically speaking, “Jesus” (and “Christ”) now appears to be but Buddha in 
(bad) disguise. 'Fhis is (no longer!) tire so-called “Messianic Secret”. See my book Hinaydna . Den ndhgc 
indiskc buddhisme , Kobenhavn 1998, pp. 60-68. 

Several sources on praiityasamutpada have been translated and discussed in “Madhyamaka Causal¬ 
ity”, to appear in Iidriu. Vcrgleichcndc Studien zur japanischcn Kultw\ 6 (1999). More on diman as sdhsiu 
and ndtluiy and related matters, may be found in the book edited by B. Dessein, Communication and 
Cognitiony Gent 1999. 
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Review Article 


The Importance of Hinayana and Mahayana 


Volume 1. Hinayana. Den tidlige indiske buddhisme 
Volume 2. Mahayana. Den senere indiske buddhisme 

Christian Lindtner, 1998 
Copenhagen, Spektrum/Forum Publishers 

Vol. 1: 228 pp., ISBN 87 7763 170 6; Vol. 2: 256 pp., ISBN 87 7763 174 9 


Two volumes of translations (from Pali, Tibetan, Chinese and Sanskrit) of 
central Hinayana and Mahayana sutras by Christian Lindtner give scholarly 
and reliable texts and provide an overview of the central issues in Buddhism 
as seen by some of the most distinctive Buddhist saints and philosophers 
themselves. 


Introduction 

All revealed religions, such as Islam, Christianity, Buddhism and Jainism, share (in 
contradistinction to Hinduism, Greek, Roman and Chinese religions) the mutual fate 
of being divided into two main schools (and a number of lesser sects), viz. Sunni and 
Si a, Protestantism and Catholicism, Hinayana and Mahayana, Svetambara and Digam- 
bara. 

Amongst these religions, however. Jainism and Buddhism may be characterised as 
psychological philosophies because the practice of yoga and meditation tend to give the 
practitioners the “same” insight as the founder of the school once had. This tendency 
furthers an innate peaceful and tolerant attitude contrasting with the more dogmatic 
attitude of faith-systems such as Christianity, Islam and Judaism in which the believers 
put their trust in the insight the founder of the faith once had. A more general 
difference appears to be that whereas Avalokitesvara, Siva or AmbikS, like Zeus, Apollo 
and Artemis, instinctively (or sometimes consciously) were intuited as really being 
human artefacts designed to symbolise the ineffable substratum beneath all manifesta¬ 
tions, Jahveh, God and Allah were regarded as being literally identical with this 
unmanifested substratum, i.e. in the latter three cases the personifications were absol- 
ute. - 

Yoga and meditation are empirical methods, in so far as their results are subject to 
verification and falsification. This is common to all schools of yoga and meditation, 
whether Jainist, Buddhist or Hinduist. This similarity with science has often been 
noted; of course, the difference consists in the fact that whereas science is completely 
cumulative and communicable the science of yoga and meditation lives and dies with 
the individual practising it, though the methods are part of a tradition and partly subject 
to diachronic refinement. 

0955-2367/99/020135-11 © 1999 Taylor & Francis Ltd 
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The practice of yoga and meditation are inspired and furthered by the Buddhist 
sutras , and Christian Lindtner, who has made extensive investigations into the authen¬ 
ticity of the texts of Nagarjuna, has succeeded in establishing dependable and readable 
versions of central Hmayana and Mahayana texts—not necessarily giving perhaps 
always the most obvious choices, but nevertheless always texts displaying distinctive 
and cardinal points. Both the Mahayana (in the following abbreviated as M) and the 
Hmayana (abbreviated H) volumes have two important aspects. The first is purely 
historical and as such of interest to the history of religion, psychology and science. The 
second is cxistentialistic and has importance for our own ethical, aesthetical and 
psychological health. These primary texts give the essence of Buddhism, as experienced 
by Buddhists themselves, and emphasise the issues which are crucial for the level at 
which one chooses to live one’s life. The urgency of the message of how to transcend 
suffering/ignorance is throughout unmistakable. Buddhist sutras are not mainly con¬ 
cerned with analysis, logic and semantic problems, and neither are they concerned with 
phenomenology as speculation. These texts contain rather a category of physiologically 
determined and innate experiences delineated in an allegorical and sometimes poetic 
language as there is no other kind of language available. 

Beyond the basic historical level—such as the unravelling of dates, authorship and 
influences, the definitions of terms within each tradition and the change over time in 
these definitions—lies the inherent difficulty of coming close to the spirit of the age and 
of the author. The methodology can be studied as a science, but the art hardly so. 
Presumably it requires an affinity, a kind of sahrdaya outlook while still retaining a 
critical distance where that is required. Both these qualities are present in these 
volumes. 

The Hmayana volume contains, e.g. Catusparisatsutra , Aggahhasutta , Suttanipata , 
Catuhsataka and Visistastava , and the Mahayana volume Upalipariprcchasutra , 
Samadhirajasiltra , Trimsika , Alambanapartksd and Madhyamakahrdaya\ each chapter is 
provided with an introduction. 

In the following I shall concentrate on a couple of points raised by the texts and the 
translation before discussing some of the key issues regarding the influence of Bud¬ 
dhism, the general importance of Buddhist thought on the absence of an ego and a self, 
and the nature of consciousness vis-a-vis mental phenomena. My translations are from 
the Danish text. 

Translation 

In letting Buddhism speak for itself Lindtner has concentrated on the major (and 
perennial) issues. The tricky balance of making such a translation acceptable to both 
Buddhists, historians specialising in religion as well as to (that illusive creature) the 
general reader is accomplished in so far as this is possible given the esoteric and abrupt 
style of the texts. Crucial words are added in brackets to facilitate the. reading, and in 
fact to make it comprehensible though the typical condensed sutra style, which presup¬ 
poses that the reader is thoroughly familiar with the subject, does not easily lend itself 
to a readable and precise translation. 

However, explanations in the form of footnotes, would, in spite of being obstacles to 
a fair fluid reading, enhance the conceptualisation of some of the analogies as well as 
the succinctness of some of the metaphors. “No one, not even a cakravaka , can stand 
up to Mahadeva , who is half a woman ...” (H, Visistastava 7, p. 200). Here, one might 
have expected a note explaining the specific ethology of brahminy ducks, i.c. especially 
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the classical Indian emphasis on bonding behaviour which is not easily observable, and 
perhaps also a note about Ardhandrisvara. And acintyata “inconceivability” (M, 
Upalipariprcchasutra 49, p. 38.) is better than “incomprehensibility”, as defining “the 
state of being outside the scope of imagination” (Dictionary of Sanskrit l.III, A.M. 
Ghatage, Poona 1978). “Even if I have taught the true way towards the primal goal, 
dhyana , vimoksa and samadhi , then, (really speaking), there is no such ‘thing’ as the 
cessation (of anxiety); such ‘things’ are caused by (artificial) categorization” (M, Upali. 
64, p. 41). Here Lindtner has added “artificial”, and all categorisation is probably 
counterproductive to a clear unified view of reality. 

Lindtner defines samadhi as a state of clarity in which all usual thought-processes has 
ceased. But then he continues with a further definition: “trance” (M, p. 46), which I, 
in spite of OED b “a state of mental abstraction from external things, absorption, 
exaltation, rapture, ecstacy”, e.g. quoting Bacon: “His ... conversation towards God is 
full of passion, of zeal, and of traunssis” (i.e. extasis), find problematic because sunyata , 
as occurring in the state of samadhi , is not a real mental phenomenon. Mental 
phenomena are thought-processes, i.e. comprising all that which arises in the relative 
mutually interdependent dualistic world; whereas sunyata is trans-mental; mental 
activity is suksma, subtle; sunyata is not this and not that, neither, both and everything 
simultaneously with being nothing. There are good reasons for distinguishing between 
consciousness as such, the Tathagata as such, and the dhannakaya on one hand and 
consciousness of something on the other; consciousness of something becomes a 
mental phenomenon, a correlate of citta proper; sunyata seems to be neither mental nor 
emotional nor physical (psychosomatic) nor even a phenomenon or a multitude of 
phenomena—only a superposed potentiality. This distinction is apparently already 
present in kamas tad agre sam avanalddhi manaso retah prathamam yad asit. “In the 
beginning Desire took hold of it (the non-existent Universe)—that was the first seed of 
thinking/mind” (Rgveda X. 129.4). 

A good question would be to ask if sunyata might be likened allegorically to 
infinity/eternity. Infinity/eternity transcends thought. Even if it is possible to operate 
mathematically with such “concepts” any mental understanding of them is impossible. 
Even very large numbers, such as 10 80 , the number of protons in the visible universe, 
or 10"°, the number of molecular vibrations (in picoseconds) in the universe since the 
Big Bang, are in one category while infinity or eternity remains something quite 
different, i. e. absolutely inconceivable mentally, acintya. This seems to be a fairly good 
analogy suggesting the difference between the phenomenal relative and mutually 
dependent universe of citta —and sunyata. 

Words like anu and anuka are translated by “atom”, (M, p. 95) and it is certainly a 
good solution as long as one keeps in mind the fundamental difference between the 
Indian concepts of matter at a minute scale (and of course this also applies to 
Demokritus’ ’uxopoo) and real particle physics, quantum mechanics and quantum 
fields. Key terms of this kind are better left untranslated, as Lindtner indeed does often 
(or if not the term is given in a parenthesis) e.g. samadhi for which .there is no proper 
word in Germanic languages; likewise arya is certainly better'than “noble”; arya is so 
specifically Indian as to be untranslatable by a single word. 

Though a shared set of distinct experiences were common to the authors of these 
sutras individuality asserted itself in multiple ways and prolonged arguments. Thus the 
Yogacara supposed that as the world of “atoms” neither could be regarded as constitut¬ 
ing a closed entity without parts nor as a multiplicity of things with different parts, the 
world ipso facto had to be unreal as it could not, in this way at least, be proven to exist 
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on its own. And as there was no object “outside” there could not be a subject “inside” 
either. But more significant for the unreality of the external world of things was it that 
the only “thing” that was real and independent was consciousness itself. Here apparent 
analogies and logic combined with speculation seem to lead into a verbal cul de sac ; 
exactly what the experience of sunyata was supposed to be a panacea against. The 
Madhyamaka on the other hand saw the world as being empty through and through. 
However, Nagarjuna was perceptive, proving that the only thing one might do with and 
in language was to show the absurdity and inherent self-contradictions of any point of 
view; i.e. language could not/cannot prove/disprove sunyata , its existence and/or its 
non-existence. 

Lindtner has previously edited and translated the text of Bhavya’s important 
Madhyamakahrdaya from Sanskrit and Tibetan; here chapters 1-5 and 8-9 are 
translated. The svatantra viewpoint is interesting as a partial reconciliation between 
the Yogacdra and the Madhyamaka view by positing two truths, a higher and a lower, 
in each sphere, and identifying the higher truth in the relative sphere with the lower 
in the absolute sphere. The Madhyamakahrdaya is also written in the usual compact 
sutra style and many passages are obscure requiring substitution of the words which 
are implied. Lindtner has struck a fine balance between precision and readability, 
but many sentences would seem to require further elucidation, e.g. “Furthermore 
(relatively speaking) (‘soul’) may, conceptually, denominate ‘consciousness 5 , but it 
would be wrong (to see the ‘soul 5 as absolute)” (M, Madhyamakahrdaya III.98, p. 
139). Here die added “absolute” is necessary to make any sense of the passage. This 
is apparently again an attempt to distinguish absolute consciousness from conscious¬ 
ness suffusing mental aspects. And likewise “Here words do no longer apply; this 
(tattva) is never the object of thought. There is also no longer intentionality 
( samkalpa ); the silence of insight ( jhana ) is bom” (M, Madhyamakahrdaya III.283, 
p. 165). Lindtner translates samkalpa by “will to life 55 , which gives the notion as long 
as one remembers that it is the conscious desire to accomplish this or that which has 
been superseded. However, the authors of all these texts did not seem to take dieir 
own advice too seriously for they certainly kept up a steady stream of sittras ; but 
perhaps there were then, as now, ten times as many pratyekabuddhas who kept 
silence. 

“It is without any mark, it does not show itself; it is without concepts, without words. 
For he who sees, without seeing, it is the sight of him who only is known through 
buddhi ” (M, Madhyamakahrdaya III.246, p. 160). Buddhi is here translated by 
“reason 55 , however, among the numerous shades of meaning of buddhi such as 
“intelligence, discernment” and “understanding”—“meditative perception 55 might have 
suggested the intention better. 

Lindtner sees Buddhism as embodying a kind of humanism grounded in dharma and 
reason (M, p. 12); but both must fundamentally be grounded in the experience* of 
sunyata . Dhanna means “duty”, and dhanna is ascertained through jhana (p. 17). But 
one might argue that dhanna is duty only in so far as one has recognised that which is 
one’s duty and thus becomes unable to do anything else; there seems to exist an 
underlying presupposition of fate; one discovers that one has a fate to fulfil and then 
one becomes incapable of not fulfilling it; i.e. duty is here not something which one 
consciously decides that one ought to do, something externally imposed; it is instead 
something which springs up spontaneously and leaves one with no choice, i.e. one 
wants above all else to do precisely that. 
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The Influence of Buddhism 

The reaction of Buddhists against the Brahmins was focused on their very privileged 
position as priests, their infallible faith in the Veda as the ultimate authority regarding 
all possible questions; their complete dependence on rituals, often bloody sacrifices, as 
a means of control and as a road to salvation, and in their faith in a divine Creator (H, 
p. 63). So Buddhism emphasised strongly that it was only through one’s own acts that 
one might obtain liberation; rituals and births as privileged Brahmins did not help (H, 
p. 64). This notion of equality and merit was revolutionary as was the lofty and 
beautiful concept of ahimsa , non-violence vis-a-vis all living beings. For example, in the 
letter to Kaniska “Keep to the truth and tell me if it is right or wrong that a king kills 
or will let kill (innocent animals such as) birds, deer and cattle?” (H, 
Maharajakaniskalekha 66, p. 219). And “To an even greater extent than toward human 
beings You ought to show compassion toward animals, for they are plagued by suffering 
to an even greater extent” (H, Maharajakaniskalekha 78, p. 220). Urging Kaniska to be 
compassionate is truly reasonable, but it is remarkable that the sage seems to have 
disregarded the capacity of non-human animals also to live in the present and enjoy it 
when his opportunities for direct observation must have been unique, at least compared 
to the catastrophic conditions of to-day. But this distinct sense of loving kindness, 
empathy, kartma, and non-violence, ahimsa , seem to be the first conceptualisation of an 
altruistic ideal which has not yet been bettered (as Milarcpa said “The experience of 
emptiness engenders compassion”). 

Lindtner indicates also the historical influence of Buddhism both in India and 
abroad. Thus the Bhagavadgita should be full of hidden polemics directed against 
Buddhism (H, p. 195). The reform movement of Buddhism initiated a Hinduistic 
counter movement. One of its most important sources is the Gita. Krsna defends the 
caste system by means of karma and dharma. No society can survive following the 
doctrine of ahimsa and be utterly pacifistic; such an attitude is cowardly and dishon¬ 
ourable. Duty and fate, dhartna, are closely connected to caste. The Bhagavadgita in 
fact also seems to absorb Buddhism by using such terms as brahmanirvana (H, p. 196); 
and Irtdian Buddhism finally became absorbed completely by Hinduism as Buddha 
became accepted as a Bhagavat Gestalt (H, p. 197). 

The question of the influence of Buddhism on Christianity is thorny and contro¬ 
versial though Indian presence and influence in the Graeco-Roman world are compara¬ 
tively well documented. Prajiid , a central feminine deity. Wisdom personified as a 
mother-saviouress, had an early influence on Gnosticism (H, p. 61). And there are 
distinct parallel developments between Hinduism/Jainism, Hinduism/Buddhism and 
the Old Testament/New Testament (H, p. 11). Furthermore, Bhagavatism, a kind of 
hypostasis, i.e. Buddha as Siddhartha as well as the Buddha, could be regarded as a 
parallel movement to Christianity or even as a partial presupposition. Lindtner assumes 
that the Catusparisatsutra, which was used by Buddhist missionaries, could have had an 
indirect influence on the Gospels (H, p. 13). Thus the concept of Bhagavatism may 
have influenced The New Testament regarding the notion that Jesus had a double 
nature, being both human and divine, both mortal and immortal, with two bodies, a 
physical and a spiritual one; this seems, as Lindtner points out, decidedly Indian, 
primarily manifested in the Gestalt of the Bhagavat of which Krsna also is a good 
example (H, p. 61), another is Mahavlra. Bhagavatism is an attempt to give an 
allegorical illustration of the fact that Buddha and Krsna (and hence possibly Jesus) 
while still human in flesh and blood, also simultaneously were divine in the sense of 
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being aware of sunyata or God the Father as the androcentric Hebrew tradition tried to 
explain it. This two-fold nature seems, according to Lindtner, to originate in the Vedic 
notion of brahma as the unmanifested impersonal principle and Brahma as the mani¬ 
fested and personal principle (H, p. 62). Behind both lies the physiological notion of 
the two realms, siinyata and the relative manifested world of citta . 

Various sporadic statements suggest the presence of Indians and Indian thought in 
the Hellenistic world. Strabo writes that an Indian delegation visited Athens during the 
reign of Augustus and that one of the delegates, Zarmanochegas, burnt himself in 
publico . The first part of the word “Zarmanochegas” could be a rendering of sramana, 
a Buddhist “monk” or “mendicant” (H, p. 63). Kalyana and Zarmanochegas might 
indeed have inspired the Christian martyrs. So Lindtner assumes that this indicates the 
presence of Indian missionary activity and this in turn enhances the likelihood of 
Hlnayana influence on the Gospels. The population of Athens at the time of Augustus 
would have been baffled by the sight of someone willingly committing suicide in such 
an atrocious manner, and it is probable that Zarmanochegas could have made a 
considerable impression because such an act appeared utterly incomprehensible to 
Greek mentality (rationalising about the reason for sati the Greeks supposed that it was 
a way of preventing wives from poisoning their husbands). 

Lindtner further argues that several of the notions of the Gospels are best understood 
as Judaised Buddhism, especially as pertaining to the notions of suffering, salvation, 
karma , resurrection and sacrifice (H, p. 64). The problem is whether both Buddhism 
and Christianity independently reveal common human trends and aspects of behaviour 
or whether Buddhist ideas floated around in the Hellenistic world. Alexandria was also 
then close to Palestine and as the Graeco-Roman world, including Palestine, of, say, 
50-300 AD, was susceptible to Christianity, as history shows, then it would appear 
likely that the same susceptibility could have favoured comparable if not closely 
identical ideas in the period from 50 BC to 50 AD. 

And yet the human condition, between a birth and a death, a condition we share with 
all life, animals as well as plants and bacteria, is diachronically and synchronically 
unchanged. There are no arguments supporting even a small change in physiology at 
least within'the timespan of recorded religions, so it is conceivable that the same idea 
may have struck two people independently. However, it is odd that the wheel, for 
example, was never invented in America; the idea seems so obvious; but it is perhaps 
only obvious once it is seen and to the individual who gets the idea, cf. Newton’s apple 
or Kekule’s snake (the closed benzene ring). Once something new is perceived it 
becomes self-evident. 

Separating the scant historical data from the physiological sub-stratum is a delicate 
process, especially as about 90% of all cultures have more or less institutionalised 
procedures for reaching at least altered states of consciousness if not states comparable 
to samadhi , though a close reading of all the relevant texts might give definite clues. 


The Limits of Language 

In Buddhism there is no assumption of the existence of a “soul”, atma, or any divine 
principle, brahma as in Vedanta and no God, Isvara , as in Mimamsa —there is only 
emptiness, siinyata , the Plenum Void, that which is empty and full simultaneously 
without being neither. Expressed as this it becomes a paradox, an illogical statement, 
yet (this) “... as reality cannot be the object of logic, one cannot understand it by means 
of inference”. (M, Madhyamakahrdaya V.104, p. 202). The only answer is that 
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language is simply not geared to deal with this, as language cuts, divides, fragmentises 
and categorises, dealing only with one thing at a time. The inadequacy of language to 
grasp a reality, which is ineffable, is continuously emphasised. 


The Illusions of atma and ahamkara 

One of the main and fundamental realisations of Buddhist philosophy and religion was 
that there strictly speaking was no ground for positing such an entity as an ego or a 
“self*. The concept of a self, of an identity, seems best explained physiologically as 
originating in the sensation of body boundaries. Any paramecium would have to have 
a sense of that to survive as that would relate it as an organism to the environment and 
determine the two prime impulses of attraction and repulsion. Vertebrates would 
naturally have a much more subtle sense of body-self with far more moments of 
experience. 

Yet the innate fragility of human concepts of self is clearly demonstrated during 
sensory deprivation in tanks with warm water as the sensation of body boundary 
vanishes and one attempts to find alternative definitions; the ambiguous and deceptive 
nature of the self emerges when the notions of sell7othcr, inside/outside vanishes. 
Sensory deprivation and meditation both minimise the amount of proprioceptive 
stimuli that may reach the brain. This accentuates new orientations and a search for 
meaning beyond the ordinary ( laukika :) level. 

This central doctrine or insight, that the personality as such was a fiction, was 
expressed allegorically in many different ways. The stream of consciousness looks like 
a river if seen from afar, but under closer scrutiny the stream is seen to consist of water 
molecules rushing along in between each other towards the sea. So is each single 
experience, what Whitehead called a “moment of experience”, a brief single flash, but 
because the duration of such flashes (each one lasts from about 10-100 or 200 
milliseconds, and according to some definitions it is also the duration of a ksana) and 
because of the vast number of them, consciousness appears to be one unbroken whole. 
“That jvhich one calls a person’s iife’ is nothing but a moment of consciousness ...” 
(H, Catuhiataka 10, p. 181). The notion of individuality is further stabilised by memory 
processes. A forest is a conglomeration, an agglutination (dravya) for it consists of 
parts, of individual trees, so the denotation is an abstract entity fashioned for the sake 
of convenience. “A forest cannot be regarded as a unity; it consists of flame-of-the- 
forest trees and other (trees)” (M, Madhyamakahrdaya III.37 p. 130). And 
“Fundamentally it is not right/logical to say that an individual ( namarupa ) goes through 
samsara . It is because the (individual is) an agglutination of things ...” (moments of 
experience) (M, Madhyamakahrdaya III.89, p. 137). And “When one says that some¬ 
one is burning something in a fire then it is really the fire which is burning, not the 
charcoal burner who is burning. In the same way (is it) when one knows something by 
means of one’s understanding. It is the cognition which is cognizing, not the ‘sou! ” 
(M, Madhyamakahrdaya VIII.46, . p. 209). The Madhyamakahrdaya and the 
Upalipariprcchasutra emphasise the illusion of a permanent ego again and again. The 
term ‘ego’ or ‘egohood’ ahamkara , has a wide spectrum of connotations and definitions, 
however, the central denotation suggests that it constitutes all past ontological experi¬ 
ences, i.e. memories, and these memories, conscious as well as unconscious, constitute 
the image one has of oneself, one’s definition of oneself, one’s boundaries and one’s 
character. Basically this consists of patterns of superposed experiences, determined by 
character (i.e. genes) and circumstances (i.e. time and space). Like a forest can be seen 
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to be an abstract entity consisting of a finite number of individual trees, so the 
“personality” of an individual may be seen to be an abstract entity loosely covering the 
accumulated sum of past experiences. This does not deny individuality as genetic 
profile alone precludes duplication; and added to this comes the further individualisa¬ 
tion determined by space and time. But there is no “I” which experiences; there is an 
experience, not even an experience which experiences, but in fact an experience 
process, an experiencing consisting of a vast number of separate experiences appearing 
as in a flow, an unbroken unity, like a film in which the single images remain (usually) 
unperceived—only the flow comes to exist. 

The term atma (literally ‘breath’) or soul is a considerably more Protean beast 
definitionally. It is not used or defined in Freudian or cognitive psychology, let alone 
in neuropsychology. In Vedantic terminology it is the spark of brahma which animates 
the individual, that which makes the individual come alive. Buddhism denies the 
existence of atma. “Fundamentally there is then no (‘soul’, etc.), which becomes 
attached or liberated. By meditating on past time and future time, the same is seen to 
be true of thought” (M, Madhyamakahrdaya III.99, p. 139); and “There is nothing 
which in any way is created or fostered by this ( Dharmakaya ). There is no (soul) which 
abides therein, and no (soul) which is dissolved therein” (M, Madhyamakahrdaya 
III.288, p. 166). So presumably ‘sold’ is also seen as constituted by a flow of separate 
experience-units. 

Buddhist philosophy is pragmatic and existentialistic in so far as it was meant to serve 
as an instrument with which to point towards the goal of sunyatd and nirvana , and 
thereby decrease suffering and increase understanding, calmness and happiness. The 
siitras merely functioned as means towards that end. They were meant to be tran¬ 
scended, to be rendered superfluous once the goal of personal insight had been 
attained. As the questions of the meaning of life, suffering, happiness ( sukhadulikha) 
and death were central, Buddhist philosophy appears to have more in common with the 
Continental tradition than with the purely Anglo-American tradition which limits itself 
to language and language-related problems seeing in a refinement of such analytical 
tools a golution to most, if not all, problems of philosophical interest. Again and again 
it is stated that speculations arc a waste of time. As in Upali. 53 (M, p. 39): “Those who 
speculate about the emptiness of the dharmas, they are fools who have gone astray”, 
and in 54: “All confusion (prapahea ) is caused by thought-speculations. One has to 
realize that the dharmas are inconceivable.” 

The Nature of Consciousness and Mental Activity 

Pure/objectless consciousness is clearly differentiated from thought. “Devoid of con¬ 
cepts, without reflections, without marks and denominations, not dualistic, not non-du- 
alistic, quiet, empty of the movements of thought” (M, Madhyamakahrdaya 1.2, p. 
118). The phenomenological philosophers tried to reach a state of fundamental truth 
using introspection, but by using language as a means they could not transcend 
language and remained therefore unaware of the nature of sunyatd. In this connection 
it is worth while remembering that Kant did not deny the existence of the potential 
state of objectless consciousness but he thought that it was beyond human ability to 
experience it. 

As sunyatd and simultaneous realisation of the emptiness of the phenomenal world 
are indescribable it is only possible to point towards them, to use allegorical statements: 
“As a man who is looking at a mass of foam carried away by a river, if he looks closer 
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he sees that there is nothing—remember, just like this, is everything we know”, and 
“When the rain pours down bubbles arise one by one. Bubbles are created and bubbles 
burst and do no longer exist, remember, just like this is everything we know” (M, 
Samadhirajasutra 5 and 6, p. 50). These poetic images should make the listener become 
less attached to the world of the senses. So the central experience of life, between a 
birth and a death was “Impossible to imagine, impossible to realize (i.e. beforehand), 
unfathomable and devoid of characteristics, indescribable, only experiencable sponta¬ 
neously, without beginning, without end, full of peace”(M, Madhyamakahrdaya 1.1, p. 
118). 

An acute perception differentiating between the sense organs and the conceptualising 
faculty of the mind is stated in Madhyamakahrdaya III.45 (M, p. 131), “In an absolute 
sense the eye (as an organ of sense) cannot perceive form; it (the eye) has not the 
faculty of cognizing”. This is introspection at its best. 

The illusionary mqya-like aspect of the phenomenal world is stated continually: “Of 
course such things (as attachment and liberation) are possible, but only in so far as all 
things are separate, dependent on and causing specific phenomena. Hence they are 
without self-existence, like illusions and dreams” (M, Madhyamakahrdaya 1.87, p. 
137). And “It is by discovering the emptiness of self-being and by the cessation of the 
thought about it, that one, by a yoga which attains nothing, obtains the indestructible 
nature of the indestructible” (M, Madhyamakahrdaya 3.115, p. 141). The indescrib¬ 
able nature of the underlying void is also succinctly suggested in the following state¬ 
ment: “For it is not even possible to establish a reason ( buddhi ) devoid of concepts, 
because there is no object of cognition to be cognized, and this is recognized by those 
who know reality as the incomparable reality (tattoo)” (M, Madhyamakahrdaya III.266, 
p. 163). The “nature” of consciousness without an object is suggested in various ways, 
for example, “When cognition no longer has any external support it becomes pure 
cognition—when there no longer is any object to be cognized then there is no (subject) 
which can cognize” (M, Trimsika 28, p. 99); and “Ultimately nirvana cannot be 
defined—neither as being nor as absence of being” (M, Madhyamakahrdaya III. 109, p. 
140). “When one perceives that which is empty then there is absolutely nothing which 
exists. % When one understands by this that one does not understand, then it is 
conceptually speaking perception of emptiness” (M, Satyadvayuavatara 6, p. 244). The 
origin of the paradoxical nature of Zen is seen in the following: “(Relatively speaking) 
it is common knowledge that thoughts and mental phenomena have a mental and 
cognitive nature. (Absolutely speaking) yogis have no reasons and no example. They 
have simply no point of view” (M, Madhyamakahrdaya IV.72, p. 187), i.e. “Beyond the 
menhirs of desire premeditated”. 

In the introduction to the Sdlistambasutra Lindtner points out that the schism 
between Madhyamaka and Yogdcdra (partly) lies in the concept of vijhanabija , “the seed 
of consciousness”. The difficult question is to decide whether consciousness is empty 
or whether it is emptiness per se ; is it something in itself or is it only something in 
relation to something else? and is, as the Yogdcdra says, everything only consciousness 
while reality may be the object of perception/realisation or is realisation objectless and 
indescribable? However, the Madhyamaka says that it may be suggested; in a similar 
way Abhinavagupta and Anandavardhana said that the poetic element as a rasa could 
not be expressed or stated but only implied. This should answer Udayana’s question 
about whether sunyata was something or nothing by silently pointing to it. 

Several key terms would need to be defined as exactly as possible, e.g. Vasubandhu’s 
alayavijiidna (which appears to have much in common with alma ), is, as the “home” or 
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“ground/abode of consciousness”, said to produce the vasanas (mental patterns and 
dispositions) which form traces and tendencies which generate actions producing habits 
which reinforce and/or form character which then in turn becomes the cause of future 
reincarnations beginning with dlayavijiidna. 

Neuropsychologically each stage in the development of the sensory and cognitive 
system would add more sophisticated notions to the sense of “self”. Following the 
presumably primordial “sense of self’ produced by any purely cytoskeletal structure, 
the pros-, mes- and rhombencephalon and the development of each of these in the 
various phyla would generate more extensive notions of self-awareness and vastly 
increase the width and the depth of the stream of consciousness, i.e. the multitudes of 
moments of experience. 

The dlayavijiidna is supposed to contain the primordial karmic energies (vasana) as 
seeds (bya). However, Vasubandhu seems to think that consciousness of ‘self ( manovi - 
jnana) is developed first, and then consciousness about the environment, whereas the 
two spheres of awareness must evolve, phylogenetically as well as ontogenetically, 
simultaneously in a process of close interactions of mutually dependent activities. The 
definition of vasanas is vague as Sankara pointed out, they seem to lack characteristics 
though they have to be object-related phenomena containing specific and distinct 
“information”, and there does not seem to be any concepts in dlayavijiidna which could 
suggest a genetic approach; it is rather a purely mental phenomenon. It could be that 
dlayavijiidna was thought to constitute the accumulated karmic patterns of the illusions 
of a “self 5 which were so persistent as to be able to transcend the dissolution of one 
organism and attach itself to another in the process of being created (at the moment 
when the spermatozoon penetrated the cell wall or when the mitosis began?). 

A term which changes somewhat according to viewpoint is pratityasamutpada (the 
chain of dependent origination) and a more precise definition of its various shades of 
meaning and historical interpretations would facilitate its eventual correlation with 
physical and mental systems. The concept of pratityasamutpada is crucial in Buddhism. 
Basically it does not mean that some things depend on other things which are 
independent, but that all things are mutually dependent; hence Nagarjuna denies 
self-ex;stence or original nature, svabhdva , to all things—the world is empty fundamen¬ 
tally. This denial of a positive reality is quite unique, though the Jain holds that 
everything depends on everything else. However, the Nyaya-Vaisesika and the 
Mimamsaka hold that “atoms” and “selves” are real as they do not depend on anything 
else, the Samkhya holds that everything depends on Prakrti while the Advaita-Vedanta 
and the Bhedabhedavadi hold that everything depends on brahma which does not 
depend on anything else; and the Yogacara would say that everything depended on 
consciousness alone which in turn depends on nothing else. 

Nagarjuna’s dialectics, which strongly presupposes interdependence, is an attempt by 
reason to delete all trust in the power of reason to solve existential philosophical 
problems and attain liberation; only the direct experience of sunyata can do that, but 
reason can perhaps show that it is meaningless to try to use reason/rationality as a 
stepwise path to sunyata ; the only thing reason can do is to make one realise the 
inadequacy of reason and so become desperate enough to dare to take the final jump 
out into the unknown. This is achieving freedom from conccptuality/language (Krish- 
namurti called it “an empty small affair”) by realising the limits of conceptuality and of 
words. But there is a vast gap between dialectics and the final insight, and this gap is 
at the heart of all Zen koans. This is the difficult part. So Nagarjuna (or Zen) does not 
envisage philosophy as a gradual progress of accumulation of knowledge, like, e.g. 
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science; philosophy is instead a deeply personal and existentialistic question determin¬ 
ing the quality of life. So the natural result is silence and a paradoxical attitude (which 
to-day, perhaps, is most clearly discernible in Zen Buddhism). But this paradox runs all 
through these texts, yet it is most clearly expressed in the Madhyamaka view, e.g. 
extolling the ideal of the Bodhisattva yet simultaneously saying that there is no ideal and 
no Bodhisattva either. 


The Relevance of Buddhist jnana 

When the intricate and thorny questions of definitions, influences and authorship have 
been settled, there remains the intriguing attempt of correlating the processes of 
dhydna , yoga and pranayama , the various stages of sama&hi as well as the precise 
consciousness content of such terms as alayavijhana and vasana , plus of course the 
fundamental states of sunyata and nirvana with the appropriate neurochemical activity 
in the cortex and the subcortical structures. Beside this there will be the far more 
fundamental and difficult so-called binding problem, i.e. why do some neurochemical/ 
electrical processes (neural and subneural) give rise to subjective qualia/experiences? 
Increasing evidence seem to suggest that the facile solution of comparing neurons to 
bits in on/off states and hence consciousness to a purely computational process fails. 
The somewhat more sophisticated solution of seeing consciousness as resulting from 
increasing complexity, i.e. as emerging from increasing hierarchies of interactions 
(where the combination or the sum of a and b somehow becomes more than a 
separated from 6), suffers also from a kind of “ dea/deus ex machine i” syndrome, for 
exactly at which level does consciousness begin and how is it generated? Furthermore, 
both these epiphenomenalistic ad hoc hypotheses fail also to account for the evolution¬ 
ary development of memory, intelligence and emotion. The radical solution of taking 
the bull by the horns would be to go along with the Buddhists and see consciousness 
and/or sunyata as fundamentally embedded in Nature at, or prior to, the level of 
space-time pre-geometry. 
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ABSTRACT In this paper, perhaps the first of its kind, an attempt is made to elucidate and 
examine the Vedantic theory of soul constructed on the basis of the experience of dreamless sleep 
which, being radically and qualitatively different from waking and dreaming states, is 
considered by the Vedantins as a state of temporarily purified individual soul (atman), a state 
of pure substantial consciousness. They take the experience of dreamless sleep as a model 
experience of the souPs final liberation from the body and its internal as well as external 
faculties. The ultimate liberation, according to the Vedantins, is a state of total identification 
of the individual soul with the Universal Soul (Brahman), the summum bonum of every 
Vedantin. The paper also includes a critique of the Vedantic soul theory by the Buddhists who 
vehemently deny any autonomous and substantial soul whose essence is unchangingly perma¬ 
nent, pure consciousness and self-illuminating knowledge. The soul is instead interpreted by the 
Buddhists as a product of the functioning of a person’s psycho-physical organism and a mere 
subject of knowing, thinking, desiring, etc. The analysis further shows that the Vedanta, 
especially the Advaita Vedanta, metaphysics of soul is inadequate in many respects and mainly 
based on a priori and scriptural arguments and emotive appeals, whereas the Buddhists deny 
any kind of autonomous and permanent agent of knowmg, thinking and desiring by success¬ 
fully reducing substantial consciousness to mere acts of knowmg. 


♦ 

The Vedantic Way of Thinking 

The general dominating characteristic of the Upanisadic and the subsequent Vedantic 
thinking has been to transcend the thinking itself in order to fish out the very 
substratum ( adhisthana ) which is autonomous and provides support not only to 
thinking, but also to the whole realm of world-appearance. This is not an exercise 
which is performed within a common man’s power and our common spatio-temporal- 
causal network. This is a matter of spiritual/mystical realisation in which our whole 
cognitive constitution, including ordinary sense and mental faculties, is kept at bay or 
suspended, at least temporarily. Although such realisation or experience is said by the 
Vedanta to be unthinkable, inconceivable and inexpressible in nature, the whole 
Vedanta literature, along with the ancient and modem Vedantic thinkers, has ironically 
made it thinkable, conceivable and expressible. Thus it has sought to devise an 
empirical and conceptual method to make a case for just the opposite, which is 
transcendent, inconceivable, etc. The dilemma is that this has to be made possible in 
the conceptual framework, the only framework (although devised differently) we 
worldly beings are endowed with for the sake of thinking. The procedure adopted here 
is to collect evidences or clues from our polluted and illusory empirical and individual 
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experiences in which matter and consciousness participate, and to make a case for a 
non-empirical, a priori and universal principle which is from the transcendental point of 
view non-dual ( advaita ), absolute ( nirapeksa ), self-evident, self-luminous (, svaprakasa ), 
supreme knowledge, atemporal, unchangeably eternal ( kutasthanitya ), the essence of 
the idea of unitary soul (ekatmapratyayasara) in which everything worldly loses its 
existence (prapancopasama ), the quietude (, santa ), and the gracious (. siva ), arid also from 
the empirical point of view it is the unseen ( adrsta ), the impracticable ( avyavaharya ), 
the ungraspable (< agrahya ), the indefinable ( alaksana ), the unthinkable ( acintya ), and 
the inexpressible (avyapadesya), These are the familiar locutions used to emphasise the 
limits of our knowledge, thinking and language. 

All these negative and positive qualifications of the universal principle show that our 
philosophical inquiry (be it epistemological, metaphysical, ontological, semantic or 
ethical) in this realm is an impossibility. This is the reason why the whole Upanisadic 
thinking and its further developments, especially Advaita Vedanta, tend to be mystic in 
which the worldly ways of thinking, talking and acting are silenced and transcended. 
Philosophically, it is a kind of absolute idealism whose working method is to take an 
idea, howsoever non-empirical and abstract, and work it out conceptually, rationally, 
and consistently showing first the possibility and then finally establishing the transcen¬ 
dent reality as an actuality by means of logical and especially scriptural and a priori 
arguments. We can notice that in such enterprises, the concept of ‘knowing* as well as 
the concept of‘existence’ change with the change of the nature of reality, its qualitative 
status, and value when we proceed in our analysis from waking experiences to those of 
dreaming, and then to sleeping and pure consciousness. For the Advaita Vedantins, the 
main criterion of the ultimate reality is that its experience can never be cancelled by any 
other experience ( = abadha). It is ‘the’ autonomous Pure Existence (sat). Pure Con¬ 
sciousness (cit). Supreme Bliss (ananda); or, to put it differently, it is Ultimate Truth 
0 satya ), Supreme Knowledge ( jiiana ), and Infinite ( ananta ). Any experience or judge¬ 
ment, if found cancelled or contradictory in the subsequent cognition, is taken by them 
as presenting false content. For example, when in a waking experience (jagrat) a rope 
under insufficient light is mistaken for snake and again in the same epistemological 
situation with sufficient light in the subsequent cognition the experience of snake is 
cancelled £badha ), it is obvious that the previous cognition of snake was invalid, i.e. the 
snake presented was false. The reason for this false presentation, it is explained, lies in 
the dependence of our empirical knowledge on the unsupporting external conditions, 
our faulty cognitive constitution which houses incapable external sense-organs, the 
false-concept-forming empirical consciousness ( = mind), and the intellect which makes 
error in making cognitive judgements. In this rope-snake case, the first judgement ‘This 
is a snake’ is cancelled, as it is found untrue, by the subsequent judgement ‘This is a 
rope’. The cancellation of the first judgement, i.e. establishing the falsity of the 
appearance of snake, is performed by empirical cognition itself (drstatvat mithya) at a 
subsequent stage. Since the experience of snake is found presenting a false content, it 
is considered lower or qualitatively inferior in value than the experience of rope in this 
case. The snake is empirically real, but present elsewhere, not here. 

On the same line, we can show that even the rope is not irreducible and ultimately 
real, but this is shown not by merely cognising it at subsequent stages. For this, we need 
a different method following which if we unfold the rope, it is reduced to its strands and 
loses its name and form. In the same process, if continued, the stands can be reduced 
to threads and threads to further components. Now we can say that these objects— 
rope, strands and threads—are unreal because they have lost their names, forms, and 
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identities. This is proved by means of immediate cognition itself. In this manner, the 
whole range of empirical things can be shown to be unreal. This is a logical-cum- 
perceptual method. By this process of elimination (parisesya-nyaya), although it will be 
outside the purview of our cognitive constitution we can conceptually and logically 
reach that stage of reality where it is utterly unsublatable (abadha) in any manner and 
taken as the underlying principle of the whole empirical multiplicity. This is a purely 
conceptual, non-empirical, and a priori method which is vigorously, fondly, and 
consistently applied by the Advaitins. 

Now we can take dream experience ( svapna ) in which external faculties arc inopera¬ 
tive, but the consciousness or self, having been freed from the dependence on these 
faculties, creates a new world of things, partly by reviving the impressions preserved 
from the waking experiences and partly by creating its own things and their combina¬ 
tions outside the spatio-temporal-causal network. But these creations disappear and 
their experience is cancelled on waking. Since the dream objects are proved to be 
unreal, they enjoy lower status in the hierarchy of reality than their empirical counter¬ 
parts. But on the other hand, the dreaming self or consciousness enjoys greater freedom 
as it is free from the bonds of external faculties and thus it is qualitatively higher than 
the waking self or consciousness. 

In the Upanisadic and the Advaitic scheme, the next higher stage in the hierarchy is 
the state of dreamless sleep, or simply sleep ( [nidra , susupti) in which the self sheds off 
its creative power too and thus is more liberated or freer than it is in the previous two 
states. In this state, it loses its objectifying power, intentionality, spatio-temporality, and 
duality. Its creative power is actually withdrawn temporarily from activity to latency 
( = bija). Its accompanying nature of concealing (< avarana ), in the absence of projecting 
power ( viksepa ), is in its densest state. As a matter of principle, the Advaitins will not 
maintain that the self is endowed with concealing and projecting power. It is ignorance 
( ajnana , avidya) which has these powers and influences the self in waking, dreaming 
and sleep states in some or the other way. But what the relation is between the self and 
the ignorance is a very controversial issue which I need not discuss here. I shall rather 
discuss the implications the Advaitins derive from their analysis of the three states later. 

♦ 

Analysis of the Susupti -related Statements 

Here are some of the important Vedantic statements whose subsequent analysis throws 
light on the nature of susupti : 

1. The soul is Brahman. It has four modes of existence, viz. waking ( jagrat ), 
dreaming ( svapna ), deep sleep (. susupti ), and the pure consciousness ( tunya , lit. 
the fourth). 

2. In the waking state, both external and internal sense-organs are operative; in 
dreaming, only the internal is operative and also creative ( = stjati ). In both, the 
consciousness is intentional, but the nature of the intended objects are different. 
In the state of dreamless sleep, the self or the person is without any desire and 
does not experience dream. This state is unified (< ekibhuta ), i.e. in this state the 
intentionality of consciousness and duality or plurality of the waking and dream¬ 
ing states are dissolved. It is in fact a mass of consciousness or knowledge 
(prajnanaghana ) and bliss (anandamaya ). 

3. In the sleep state, the reason for the suspension of conscious activity is all-round 
ignorance which puts a stop to the vibrations (manahspandana) and subject- 
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object-bifurcating function ( = dvaitajata ) of consciousness by temporarily cover¬ 
ing it. In waking and dreaming states, the vibrations of the empirical conscious¬ 
ness are at play, but since in the sleep state they are temporarily suspended the self 
loses its differentiating power (avivekanupa) . For this reason, it is called a unified 
mass of consciousness or knowledge ( ekibhuta-prajnanaghana ), just as in the 
darkness of the night the world of multiplicity becomes a mass of darkness 
(ghambhuta ) because in the absence of light our differentiating cognitions are not 
possible. 

The susupti state, as we have seen, is called prajnanaghana , literally a mass of intuitive 
or super knowledge which is unlike the consciousness of the waking and the dreaming 
states in which mind-generated dichotomy of knower and knowable, and the related 
desire and the resultant suffering dominate life. Samkara’s belief or assumption is that 
the worldly life in which all external and internal faculties are operative is nothing but 
a life of bondage, ignorance, and suffering, and once their operations are suspended, as 
in deep sleep, albeit temporarily, the self achieves the state of freedom from suffering. 
Thus the absence of suffering makes the susupti a blissful state. This state is considered 
all at once a mass of supreme knowledge, ignorance, and bliss. But how is it a state of 
knowledge (prdjfia) if the self is completely covered with ignorance and the functions of 
external and internal faculties are suspended? Samkara argues that since in this state the 
self is the knower of the past and the future, and also of everything else, it is called a 
state of prajna, Here Samkara uses his presuppositions as his argument. According to 
this argument, on interpretation, there is consciousness which crosses the limits of 
present which :s epistemologically the only realm for confrontation of the knowable and 
the knower, and the emergence of resultant knowledge. Samkara’s argument places the 
past and the future, which are by definition ‘gone for ever’ and ‘yet to come 5 
respectively, in the state of present, thus converting them into the present. This creates 
epistemological and ontological impossibility and conceptual contradictions, for the self 
achieves the sleep state only by dissolving or suspending the temporality and objectivity 
of the empirical world, its own intcntionality and creativity, and functions of external 
and internal faculties, thus forgetting the past and suspending its possible future 
activities. As a matter of fact, for the self, nothing other than itself exists in this state 
as the Vedantins including Samkara maintain. 

Again, Samkara following Gaudapada has called the sleep state a state of knowledge 
(prajna) which is radically and qualitatively different from the knowledge/awareness/ex- 
pcrience of the waking and the dream states caused by means of external and internal 
faculties respectively. Since this knowledge falls outside the purview of all cognitive 
faculties and conceptual apparatus, no philosophical inquiry will be possible. Samkara 
realises this difficulty and therefore, in order to prove his point, takes recourse to the 
scriptural statements, explanatory presuppositions, a priori arguments, and empirical 
analogies, all of which show his emotive religious drive and escapism from hard but 
uncomfortable empirical evidences and their neutral analysis. 

For Gaudapada, there is a gradation of purity and freedom starting from the waking 
state, which is the least pure and free. In the dream state, the self enjoys greater 
freedom and purity as the fetters of the external sense-organs are inoperative, although 
it creates its own world in which the internal faculty is operative. In susupti , the self is 
free from the shackles of both sets of organs. For the self, it is a state of self-luminosity, 
peace, tranquillity, and bliss. This is confirmed by memory when the sleeping person 
awakes. The susupti state is considered a temporary prototype of the transcendental 
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consciousness (turtya) as both are unitary and lack the cognition of duality. But the 
former is said to contain the seeds of the waking and dreaming consciousness to which 
it is brought back, whereas the latter is unretumable, i.e. the person is finally liberated 
even during empirical life. This state is arrived at by following the same process of 
conceptual elimination (parisesya-nyaya ) of the earlier three states. Further, it is said 
that in sleep state the self and ignorance are in complete union just as a husband and 
his wife who are in duality before union or intercourse, but during union they forget 
their separate individuality and are completely absorbed in the state of pleasure. 

It is difficult to understand how the self in susupti state retains its power of "seeing 5 
while at the same time being completely covered under the mass of ignorance and also 
being devoid of external as well as internal faculties. In this state, it is replied, the self 
loses its differentiating power ( viveka ) as there is no duality, the "other 5 for seeing. Even 
then it is called "seer 5 , because it sees itself, i.e. it is self-luminous, as the sun shines 
itself. This explanation is problematic. For any kind of philosophical inquiry, or 
understanding, or meaningful talk, "seeing 5 presupposes a (sense) faculty, an object, 
and the seer. "Seeing 5 is a relative term which is intelligible only when at least these 
three factors are present. 


Analysis of the Advaita Theses 

Now, I analyse the following theses and the supporting justifications advanced by the 
Advaitins: 

1. There is a non-dual, unchangingly eternal, and universal principle which is 
established on the basis of individual experiences, scriptural testimony, and a 
priori arguments. There are many experiencing individuals but only one absolute 
principle. 

2. Since in the sleep state all faculties are inoperative and the knowables are absent, 
the self is left with itself and said to know "nothing 5 in relation to the empirical and 
dream objects. Only in this sense can it be said to be covered with ignorance. This 

* sleep-cum-ignorance state, in the epistemological sense, is latently potent as it has 
the potentiality of making sense-faculties, mind, and intellect functional on its 
coming back to waking and dream states. Remember that in the dream state the 
external faculties are still inoperative. The turtya state is in a real sense free from 
this potentiality and thus irreversible and finally free. This is the summum bonum 
of the Advaitins. In this sense the susupti state is lower in quality, value, and 
hierarchy than the turtya state. Further, the state of knowing ‘nothing 5 in the 
susupti state is the state of knowing the undifferentiated itself. Therefore, this state 
is a mass of knowledge ( prajitanaghana ) which is superior to the knowledge 
acquired in either waking or dream state. 

3. The Advaitins think that the empirical dream states arouse desire for false objects 
which fail to provide lasting happiness and thus cause frustration, suffering, and 
bondage. In the sleep state, the self is dissociated from such desires and objects. 
Consequently, it is free from suffering which is a state of Supreme Bliss ( ananda , 
samprasada). 

4. It is said that in the sleep state the self is self-luminous (jyotisah purusah , see 
Brhaddranyakopanisad , 4.3.7) which is its essential and true nature. The self¬ 
luminosity of the self is present in the waking and dream states also, but because 
of the web of the objective world created by ignorance through external and 
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internal faculties, it is not self-conscious or self-evident. The self-luminosity of the 
self makes its existence identical with supreme knowledge and bliss. It is rather 
considered or presupposed, in the empirical sense, the very substratum or under¬ 
lying principle and a necessary condition of all types of waking and dream 
experiences: It is a being which after withdrawing itself from these experiences, in 
the process of elimination, is left as non-dual. 

5. Samkara establishes the eternal continuity of the pure-consciousness on the basis 
of memory we have, as for example, on waking after sleep one remembers in the 
present the state before sleep. The sleep state is therefore a continuity of pure- 
consciousness, not a break between the two states of before and after the sleep. 
Not only this, the sleep state is also a state of blissful experience ( anandabhuktatha 
prajiiahy see Mandukya-kdrikd y 1.3). 

The argument of the Advaitin like Samkara in favour of his thesis that ‘the sleep state 
is a state of bliss’ is based on one’s self-awareness and self-assertion: ‘I slept happily and 
I do not remember anything of that state’. (. sukham aham asvapsam na kimeid avedisam 
iti , see Sdmkara-bhasya on Brhadaranyakopanisad , 4.3.5) on waking from the dreamless 
sleep. From this the following theses are derived: 

1. The sleep state is a continuity of the self, it is not a loss of consciousness. 

2. The sleep state is a state of experience, it is not a break of awareness or 
consciousness. 

3. The sleep state is not an ordinary experience, but an experience of Supreme Bliss 
as there is no desire and suffering in it. 

4. The sleep state is a knowledge of ‘nothing’. 

5. The sleep state is a state of self-luminosity. 

Among these theses, only the first one, according to which the consciousness is devoid 
of intentionality, seems logically possible, though epistemologically and empirically it is 
impossible to establish. The remaining ones are propounded only on the basis of a priori 
arguments, scriptural statements, and empirical analogies which are all guided by 
metaphysical and religious presuppositions. Here the jump from empirical to a priori , 
multiplicity to non-duality, non-awareness (in sleep) to self-luminosity, a mere feeling 
of relaxed physical and mental condition in the present to the bliss state of the past 
sleep, memory-as-reproduction-of-experience to memory-as-first-order-knowledge-in- 
strument ( pramdna ) are all justified in the Advaita philosophy. Sometimes it takes a 
non-cognitive or emotive belief as a knowledge-claim. 

It is worth noting here that in the Upanisads the deep sleep, a property of soul, is said 
to be caused by excessive physical tiredness, a property of body. Just as a bird, after 
having been tired because of remaining throughout the day in the field, returns to its 
nest for rest. Here the soul is compared to the bird. This shows that deep sleep is 
because of the excessive tiredness of the body, not a natural state of the soul. Besides, 
the Vedantins, ancient and modem, either do not explain or are unable to explain the 
loss of consciousness in the state of fatigue (and such loss caused under the influence 
of anesthesia or alcohol). Moreover, for Advaitins, what is conceivable is inferable, and 
what is thus inferable is knowable and real. This seems to be the argument advanced 
by K.C. Bhattacharya when he says: 

When a man rises from dreamless sleep, he becomes aware that he had a 
blissful sleep during which he was conscious of nothing. This he knows 
directly from memory. Now memory is only of a presentation. Therefore the 
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bliss and the consciousness of nothing must have been presented during the 
sleep. If it be objected that only the absence during sleep of disquiet and 
knowledge is inferred from a memory of the state before the sleep and the 
perception of the state after sleep, it is asked in reply: can we infer anything, 
the like of which was never presented? If reasoning is only a manipulation of 
rarefied images, the images can have been derived only from percepts. But it 
may be urged that the negative concept, at any rate, could not have had any 
percept corresponding to it, and therefore one may justifiably hold the absence 
of knowledge and disquiet during sleep to have been inferred. To this it is 
replied that absence cannot be inferred, unless it be conceivable. The absence 
of knowledge cannot be referred to, unless the absence be the object of a 
direct consciousness of it during the absence. Like knowledge, the absence of 
knowledge cannot be known by external perception or any form of inference 
founded on it, but by internal perception or self-feeling. No inference can ever 
warrant us in attributing absence of consciousness to any object. If the 
paradox were allowed, a psychic thing or absence of a psychic thing, if 
conceived, is actual: its esse is its percipi —a peculiarity of hypothesis in 
Psychology which deserves to be noticed, (pp. 18-19) 

This makes sense but does not establish and refer to the reality of non-dual, self- 
luminous, pure-consciousness, and universal nature. Merely talking conceptually in a 
consistent manner does not prove an ontological reality. The difference between sense 
and reference can be taken into consideration in this context. Further, an Advaitin like 
K.C. Bhattacharya can even go to the extent of taking memory as presentational in 
character, which does not only present the bliss and consciousness of nothing belonging 
to the past but also a definitely and positively structured content as Truth, Knowledge 
and Bliss, etc. He admits the role of psychology in the experience of such reality. In that 
case, one can ask, how is this a kind of experience different from the one under 
superimposition ( adhyasa ) in which case the subjective confusion, psychological in 
nature, is at full play? One fails to understand. 


THe Unanswered Questions 

Further, there are some questions which the sleep-consciousness theorists like Samkara 
fail to answer convincingly: 

1. If the nature of reality is non-dual, eternal, and unchanging, why do we experi¬ 
ence objective plurality in the waking experience and seeming objective plurality 
in the dream experience? 

2. What constitutes these two kinds of plurality? 

3. What is the relationship between the non-dual pure-consciousness (< advaita cit) 
and its false creations and projections ( srjana ) considered as its vibrations ( span - 
dana )? 

4. What is the relationship between the pure-consciousness and the nescience 
(avidya ) which has the dual functions of concealing ( avarana) and creating/ 
projecting/superimposing ( viksepa ) in the waking and dream states while it has 
only the concealing function {avarana) in the sleep states? 

5. What is the justification for taking the absence of objective knowledge, in the sleep 
state, as the knowledge of ‘nothing 1 2 3 4 5 as a positive entity? 
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6. How can one philosophically justify the lack of any awareness* in the sleep state* 
as the awareness of self-luminosity? 

7. How can an intentional consciousness, in the waking and the dream states, 
become unintentional and self-luminous in the sleep state and again regain its 
intentionality after waking? Where does this intentionality come from and go to? 


Buddhist Critique of Soul-theory 

Buddhism in general is known for its severe opposition to the belief in any substance 
called soul as the agent of all sorts of cognitive and psychological acts, so much so that 
in the Vedantic tradition it is considered the substratum ( adhisthana ) of all world 
appearances. This belief is undermined by the Buddha and the Buddhists by epistemo¬ 
logical and hermeneutic analysis. First, they show that such beliefs in a metaphysical 
entity are the product of cultural, religious and conceptual contexts in which they are 
present pre-structured and the holy scriptures (sruti) are firmly believed to be revelatory 
of ‘ontic’ meaning ignoring its purely semantic character. Second, it is also believed that 
everything said in the holy scriptures is recorded only after the realised souls (rri) have 
directly experienced the truth. The believers also take them as containing eternally true 
propositions and eternally valid knowledge by acquaintance which reveals the truly 
existential reality like soul and Brahman . In the Buddhist analysis, such beliefs and the 
claimed corresponding experiences are shown to be not only purely psychological and 
speculative, but also dangerous as they cause incurable and endless suffering to 
humanity and survive on human ignorance about the truth. 

The Buddhist approach in this context is phenomenological in a sense that it 
proceeds with the immediacy of the ‘given’, passes through the realisation of the self 
evolution and structuring of consciousness, and ends with the hollowness of the a priori . 
It also discovers that ‘rationality’ is born out of this and assigns to itself the exclusive 
right of explaining the ‘truth’ of one and all. Further, Buddhism propounds the process 
view of reality and its continuity every moment of which is dependently originated 
(pratityasamuipanna) . It takes consciousness not as the ground of Pure Being and 
phenomenal appearances, but as an act of being conscious which can never be 
transcended in order to find a posited ground like soul or Brahman . The Buddhists 
explain the whole phenomena of personality, soul, knowledge-claims, linguistic and 
conceptual behaviour, and waking, dream and sleep experiences, and the like in terms 
of the functioning of the psycho-physical organism which is in perpetual flux or process 
permeated with dispositional tendencies (samskara, vasana ). 

The soul-theorists, on the other hand, cite the facts of personal continuity, memory, 
recognition, unity of cognitions and thought, self-consciousness, desire, and the experi¬ 
ence of pleasure and pain, etc. which, they argue, can be explained only when a 
sustained subject like soul is maintained. The Samkarites, the Cartesian ‘Cogito’, and 
the Kantian ‘transcendental unity of apperception’ have in modern time further 
strengthened the belief in this substantial soul. The Buddhists reduce this posited soul 
and its above properties to ‘I-ing’ ( ahamkara) and ‘mine-ing’ ( mamakara ), causally 
conditioned {pramyasamutpanna ) but separate acts of consciousness flowing in quick 
succession (, samtdna ), and certain constituent factors classified differently as five aggre¬ 
gates (. skandha ), 12 spheres ( ayatana)> and 18 elements ( dhatu), without assuming any 
permanent ground or eternal and conscious threading principle. 

In the Buddhist literature, we do not find any discussion of the dreamless sleep 
( susupti ) as a state of soul. Buddhism does discuss the dream experiences which are 
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caused by certain disturbances in the functioning of the psychophysical organism, but 
denies the reality of soul. On this basis we can formulate the Buddhist arguments 
against dreamless sleep as a model experience of the transcendental, eternal, and 
universal reality like Brahman . But when the soul itself is denied, the question of its 
various states including susupti does not arise. 

Buddhism maintains the distinction, so far as the semantic meaning is concerned, 
between consciousness as pure ground of psychological acts and consciousness as mere 
act of knowing. Whereas the former is an imaginative and false construction 
(abhutaparikalpa ), the latter is an experienced fact. Even clubbing of these acts of 
knowing does not ontologically produce or reveal the One, Eternal, Universal Con¬ 
sciousness as Pure Being and the Ground of all psychological acts and world-appear¬ 
ances. According to Buddhism, this belief in a soul is purely psychological in nature as 
opposed to the so-called cognitive belief which is also not ultimately substantial, 
objective, and mind-neutral; it is rather disposition-loaded and a false security-giving 
device. The Buddha maintains that such beliefs feed on the blind faith ( saddha)> the 
so-called revelatory scriptures ( anussava :), choice ( ruci ) containing dispositional ele¬ 
ments, and the discursive and reflective thoughts on form ( akdraparivitakka)> and ‘the 
acceptance of solidified views (ditthinijjhanakkhanti)\ (see Kalupahana, p. 6). He says: 

... even if I know something on the basis of the profoundest reflection on 
form, that may be empty, hollow and false, while what I do not know on the 
basis of the profoundest reflection on form may be factual, true and not 
otherwise. It is not proper for an intelligent person, safeguarding the truth, to 
come categorically to the conclusion in this matter that this alone is true and 
whatever else is false. (. Majjhimanikaya 2.170, quoted & tr. in Kalupahana, p. 

7) 

In Buddhism, especially in early Buddhism, Madhyamika and Yogacara-Vijnanavada, 
the metaphysical status of personality ( pudgala ) and metaphysical ground of empirical 
phenomena (< dhanna ) are reduced to the sensuous experiences and their derivatives. 
The Vcdantic pure consciousness is explained away and instead consciousness is 
explained in terms of six kinds of consciousnesses ( vijhdna ) which are mere acts of 
knowing arising from certain factors interacting with each other and which undergo 
conceptual evolution (vijnanaparindma). The feeling of the continuity is nothing but the 
flux of thus-arisen consciousnesses unable to be grasped separately. Thus, visual, 
auditory, olfactory, gustatory, tactile, and mental consciousnesses arise from the con¬ 
tacts of eye and material form, car and sound, nose and smell, tongue and taste, body 
and tangible, and mind and concepts respectively. With the introduction of self- 
consciousness in this process, a sense of ego ( ahamkara , as the subject of knowing, etc.) 
and mine ( mamakdra^ as the possessor or ground of knowing, etc.) arise. At this level, 
so many other factors like an obsessive faith in a metaphysical substratum, and a 
dispositional choice of basic elements for system-construction, and discursive thinking 
creep in. The whole human personality, according to Buddhism, is nothing more than 
the effectively functional psycho-physical organism. The whole endeavour of the 
Buddha and Buddhism is to make one realise one’s own personality and existence in 
terms of these unenduring and dependently arisen factors which are various functions, 
but when taken together they constitute human personality without any real abiding 
agent or principle. A passage from the Madhupindika-sutta reads: 

Depending upon the visual sense and the visible object, O brethren, arises 
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visual consciousness; coming together of these three is contact; depending 
upon contact arises feeling. What one feels one perceives; what one perceives, 
one reasons about. What one reasons about, one is obsessed with. Due to such 
obsession, a person is assailed by obsessed perceptions and concepts in regard 
to visible objects cognizable by the visual organ, belonging to the past, the 
future and the present. ( Majjhimanikdya , 1.111-112 quoted & tr. in Kalupa- 
hana, p. 32.) 

The Buddhist in his epistemological analysis of empirical experiences exposes the 
psychological factors involved in any knowledge-claim, the human tendency to tran¬ 
scend what is given in the sensuous experiences, and the belief that non-sensuous 
intuitive experience is the only truly authentic mode of knowing and revelatory of 
transcendent reality. Their analysis shows that our empirical experience starts with 
immediate sensuous experience which is subsequently joined by self-awareness, mem¬ 
ory involving linguistic and cultural learning, and dispositional and reflective tendencies 
which all together give birth to the whole range of ontologically neutral conceptualisa¬ 
tion. This is nothing but an abstract and endless evolution of consciousness (vi~ 
jnanaparinama ) which is set into motion after one becomes conscious of a concept 
formed at the end of the process of sensuous experience. In such a situation, any belief 
or postulation of a substantive soul is a mere imagination {abhuiaparikalpa ). 

Further, in the case of a sensuous experience, seeing (darsana), for instance, is a mere 
cognitive act ( kriyd) dependently arising from the contact of visual sense and visible 
form as we conventionally think. Then, this act is directed toward the self as its 
substratum and possessor. A blind, lazy, and insecure mind thinks in this manner of 
speaking, which if extended can assign substance-status to what is in one context a 
mere property. In the present context, the act of seeing is a property of soul, but this 
act in the form of property can be converted into substance if one changes the manner 
of speaking. That will be the manner in which a substantial entity is talked about. Thus, 
one can say that this act is short or long in duration, vague or clear, intelligible or 
unintelligible, etc. These are the predicates of the ‘acr under consideration. In this 
manner, the property-act becomes substance-act which is an ontologically neutral 
product of our conceptual and discursive thinking. This is made clear from the 
Buddhist analysis of our perceptual and conceptual processes. 

It is an important fact to note that our understanding of any experience, concept or 
linguistic term is never understood in isolation of other experiences, concepts, and 
linguistic terms. Now any act as property is intelligible only in relation to that which is 
non-act, such as an enduring and possessor substance. Similarly, in brief, seeing-act is 
understood only in relation to eye, the material form, and the seeing agent, although we 
can further conceptually elaborate them ad infinitum. In Buddhism, all this is explained 
as the result of the metaphysically and ontologically barren conceptualisation. In the 
Madhyamika, the mutual dependence or dependently arising character of a being 
(bhava ) is taken as possessing no self-same nature {svabhava). This refutes the claim of 
any self-same substantial reality beyond knowing acts. 

From the preceding analysis it follows that sceing-agent is born only when seeing-act, 
sceing-faculty eye and seeable-objcct arc born in the stream of evolutionary conscious¬ 
ness. We presume a seer soul only as a matter of conventional and logical necessity. 
Epistemologically, we can never transcend a cognitive act, and the conventional and 
logical necessity cannot establish the ontological status of soul. There are some 
philosophers who take such necessity as an important philosophical factor in 
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philosophising this kind of metaphysical reality. But the Buddhists do not subscribe to 
this way of philosophising because of its inherent impotency and purely speculative 
nature. Nagarjuna says: 

Act of seeing [as a matter of fact] does not see itself [i.e. its own structure as 
it would be contradictory for the act of seeing to see itself]. [Thus], how can 
that which does not see itself sees other things? (.Madhyamakakarika , III.2; 
hereafter MK) 

It is clear from this Kaiika and the one following it alongwith Candrakirti’s commen¬ 
tary in the Prasannapada that the Madhyamikas try to show that the very talk of a 
substantial agent of seeing apart from the act of seeing in non-sensical. Applying his 
characteristic method of dialectic, Nagarjuna argues that in order to establish the 
independent status of an agent ( kdraka ) like soul, its self-same existence without any 
context of the act of seeing, doing, etc. must be proved and understood first. But on 
analysis we find that such a thesis is logically self-contradictory, cognitively vacuous and 
transcendentally impossible to reach. It is even unintelligible and non-sensical. The 
argument against a substantial agent of seeing, doing, etc. proceeds as follows: 

First, the name agent ( kdraka ) is derived only when someone, who is said to 
exist self-same, is conjoined with an act ( kriya ). Now for conceptual clarity, it 
is necessary that the concept ‘agent’ is understood as either identical with the 
act itself or wholly different from it. In the former alternative, it is reduced to 
activity and in the second, it is shown unrelated to the activity losing its very 
name and identity as ‘agent’; or, if it is said to exist prior to act, then the very 
arising of the concept of ‘agent’ becomes impossible. The soul-theorists, like 
common man’s unanalytical thinking, mix up these opposed alternatives in 
order to form a unified concept of a substantial, appropriating, conscious, 
knowing, doing, and desiring agent. 

Now let us take a psychological state like desire ( rdga ) which is said to have its 
^substratum in the one who desires ( rakia ). The Madhyamika (MK, VI. 1) argues: ‘If the 
one who desires exists prior to his act of desiring, divorced from and devoid of desiring, 
then in that case the desire would depend on the one who is already divorced from 
desire’. This will lead to a separate existence of the act of desiring and the one who 
desires. In this case, this independent desiring agent when involved in the act of 
desiring will acquire a new name ‘the desiring desiring-agent’—a sheer non-sense and 
also leading to infinite regress . The whole confusion arises when the desiring agent is 
assigned a separate and self-same ontological/metaphysical status different from the acts 
of desiring. 

The Madhyamika is not a sceptic denying the conventionally accepted external 
world, rather he is a realist in this sphere; but he does deny the substantial self-same 
nature of this world and the Vedantic notion of a metaphysical cogito or a unifying 
principle of our cognitive and psychological acts in the form of soul. He maintains that 
concept-generated beings arise in dependence of other such beings and so they are 
devoid of self-same existence (cf. Prasannapada on MK, p. 79.13-14: vayarn tu 
praniyoipannatvdt sarvabhavanam svabhavam eva nopalabhdmahe ). A world of such 
things is the product of our perceptual and conceptual processes. About such specu¬ 
lated things and their existence or non-existence, left to himself, he would prefer silence 
(MK, IX. 12). Moreover, it is not possible to find a suitable, sensible, and justified way 
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of speaking of a determinate person who exists prior to the acts of seeing, hearing, etc. 
(cf. MK, IX.3). 

According to Vasubandhu, the feeling of self is generated by the defiled mind (cf. 
Madhyantavibhagabhasya , p. 14: dtmapratibhasam klistam manani) which is permeated 
with and guided by self-view, self-love, self-esteem, and self-confusion (cf. Ibid.: 
dtmamohddisamprayogdt\ also see Trimsika, karika 6). Both the Madhyamika and 
Vasubandhu maintain that it is the appropriating activity of mind which is responsible 
for generating the concept of self. For mind’s activity, it is not necessary that the 
external world is presented to it. It functions even on self-generated objects which are 
nothing but concepts and their network. Mind, in Vasubandhu, is a stage in the 
evolution of consciousness which is the cause of the birth of object-consciousness and 
its further development. In deep sleep state, the empirical consciousness and its 
evolution are absent; therefore, in this case, any kind of objectifying and determining 
agent like mind is also absent, although the unbroken stream of dispositional tendencies 
are still in existence but not manifested. These tendencies are very obvious in waking 
and dream states. The issue of memory, after deep sleep is over, can be explained in the 
above way. The whole endeavour of the Buddha, Nagarjuna, Maitreya, and the later 
Vasubandhu is to show the non-substantiality of the external as well as the internal 
world. Their purpose is to enlighten others about the impermanence and dependent 
arising of all types of existence including human existence. This realisation, they 
believe, helps transform one’s personality for global ethical behaviour. 


Concluding Remarks 

Now I conclude. The Upanisadic and the Advaita epistemology and rationality, and for 
that matter their whole thinking, are guided by their metaphysical and religious 
presuppositions, the clues for which they find in empirical illusory experiences and their 
cancellation in some way or the other. Their analysis is all at once epistemological, 
logical, metaphysical, and religious. For them, the waking and the dream experiences 
fall under the purview of empirical/epistemological/phenomenological analysis, whereas 
the sleep state^ which lies beyond such analysis, is analysed on scriptural, religious and 
a priori grounds. They jump from the former to the latter by declaring the former as 
mere appearance and thus false. They derive ultimate truth from what is ultimately 
untruth. They deny ultimate ontological status to what is given in the objectively 
empirical experience and confer the ultimate true ontological status to what is thus not 
given. They proceed from knowledge-disclaim of the empirical world to the ultimately 
true knowledge-claim of the non-duality. They show discontinuity of the empirical 
world and arrive at the unchangeably eternal continuity of the non-empirical. They 
create two realms of reality, knowledge and value by creating a radically qualitative 
difference between them. That is why they have different tools and rationality to deal 
with them. As a matter of fact, their whole journey is conceptual, religious and emotive. 
They talk of transcending the sense-mind-~intellect-body-space~time-cause-karmic 
system while remaining in it, just as a fish which, while remaining and swimming in 
deep water, would talk of its experience of climbing Everest. All this is made possible 
because of their particular ontological commitment and ignorance of the distinction 
between a theory of sense and a theory of reference. This problem is found throughout 
all Indian philosophy barring Buddhism. J.N. Mohanty (1992, p. 13) has raised this 
issue along with the issue of a theory of constitution and discussed them in the context 
of Indian philosophy. Some attempts have been made by the Buddhist, &aiva system, 
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Ramanuja, Bhartrhari, Aurobindo and others to rectify the mistakes and the difficulties 
arising from the Upanisadic and Advaita thinking, but this is outside the purview of this 
paper for discussion. 

H.S. Prasad , Department of Philosophy, University of Delhi, Delhi-110007, India 
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ABSTRACT What have modem Buddhist ethicists to say about abortion and is there anything 
to be learned from it? A number of writers have suggested that Buddhism (particularly 
Japanese Buddhism) does indeed have something important to offer here: a response to the 
dilemma of abortion that is a ‘middle way ’ between the pro-choice and pro-life extremes that 
have polarised the western debate. I discuss what this suggestion might amount to and present 
a defence of its plausibility. 


Abortion is clearly one of the most controversial and divisive contemporary moral 
problems, a problem that has of late greatly exercised western religious ethicists. What, 
however, have modern Buddhist ethicists to say about the issue, and is there anything 
to be learned from it? A number of writers have suggested that Buddhism does indeed 
have something important to offer here: a response to the dilemma of abortion that is 
a ‘middle way’ between the pro-choice and pro-life extremes that have polarised the 
western debate. I begin with a brief review of some features of the contemporary 
situation in Buddhist Asia (particularly Japan), then seek to analyse this material with 
respect to claims that Buddhism offers a viable ‘middle wav’ on abortion. This analysis 
will in turn require some consideration of the nature of moral dilemmas, of the 
significance of moral remainders and the emotions of self-assessment, and of the 
possibility of conflicts between moral requirements and moral ideals. 


I 

Central to traditional Buddhist ethics are the Five Precepts (pahcasila)> the first of 
which is an undertaking to observe the rule to abstain from taking life. Notwithstanding 
this prohibition on killing and a traditional embryology that implies that the fetus 
is a living being from the point of conception, there is - surprisingly enough - no 
explicit prohibition of abortion to be found in the most ancient Pali scriptures of the 
Theravadin school, though the monastic disciplinary code in the later Vinayapitaka 
does explicitly forbid the involvement of monks and nuns in the practice, and the 
Jdtakas and other mythological texts warn of the dire karmic consequences attendant 
upon abortion. 1 Nevertheless it is certainly true that many contemporary Theravadin 
Buddhists, particularly monastics, disapprove of abortion as a violation of the precept 
against taking life. Moreover the situation is not too different in the Mahayana 
traditions of Tibetan Buddhism, even though the Tibetans follow an alternative 
Mulasarvastivadin Vinaya? (As we shall see, this general pattern is rather less marked 
in East Asian Mahayana Buddhism.) 

When we turn from text to context, however, we find in modern Buddhist Asia a 
remarkable toleration of the practice of abortion. 3 In Thailand, for example, where over 
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90 per cent of the population are Theravadin Buddhists, the abortion rate is some 50 
per cent higher than the US figure for the equivalent number of citizens. True, most of 
these abortions, though readily available, are technically illegal. But opinion polls also 
indicate that the majority of Thais believe both that abortion is immoral and that it 
ought to be more extensively legalised. 4 

The situation in Mahayana Taiwan is analogous in many respects: a traditional 
Buddhist disapproval of abortion, very restrictive abortion laws, but a widespread and 
tolerated practice of abortion. 5 Much the same situation obtains in Korea, where not 
only is the national abortion rate very high, but where the rate among Buddhists is as 
high or higher than that of the rest of the population. 6 In Japan, the abortion rate is also 
very high (officially 22.6 per 1000 women of child-bearing age, though probably in 
reality nearer 65-90). However, there abortion laws are very liberal too, while contra¬ 
ception (especially the Pill) is not so readily available. 

This apparent discrepancy between text and context may seem unremarkable: after 
all, Buddhists would be by no means unique if they sometimes do what they ought not 
to according to their own religious precepts. But modern advocates of a Buddhist 
middle way on abortion seem to want to claim that something deeper is happening 
here. The Thai bioethicist Pinit Ratanakul, for instance, refers to ‘the Thai “middle 
way” ... between the extreme positions found in Western views’, a view which 
recognises that ‘in some situations ... abortion cannot be perceived as an either/or 
option’. 7 Helen Tworkov, editor of the Buddhist magazine Tricycle , suggests that 
Buddhism involves ‘taking both sides’ on the anti-abortion/pro-choice issue. 8 Ken 
Jones’ popular book The Social Face of Buddhism describes abortion as a ‘dilemma’ 
involving Buddhism’s dual commitment, on the one hand, to refraining from killing 
and, on the other hand, to expressing compassion for the pregnant woman. 9 

The Japanese Buddhist tradition has been particularly influential here. The American 
Zen master Robert Aitken criticises ‘over-simplified positions of pro-life and pro- 
choice’ that fail to ‘touch the depths of the dilemma’, referring approvingly to the 
Japanese practice of mizuko kuyo , a Buddhist memorial service for aborted children. 10 
William LaFleur, a scholar who has extensively studied this practice in recent years, 
enthusiastically commends it as a response to the abortion issue from which the West 
might learn. 11 LaFleur suggests it is an interesting exemplar of the way in which 
Japanese ‘societal pragmatism’ has achieved a consensus on abortion, forefronting the 
need for a solution without tearing the social fabric apart. In contrast to the western 
tendency to represent the abortion issue as involving only two irreconcilable alternatives 
(pro-life or pro-choice), Japanese Buddhism offers a ‘third option - perhaps a middle 
way between the others’. 12 

The Japanese practice of mizuko kuyo is a Buddhist memorial service for children 
(mizuko is literally ‘water-child’) who have died before their parents, including children 
who have died as a result of spontaneous or induced abortion, as well as stillborn 
children or those who have died prematurely. 13 Given the huge number of abortions 
performed in Japan since the post-war legalisation of such operations, the majority of 
these mizuko are aborted fetuses. Ritual prayers and offerings are made in memory of 
the departed ‘water-children’ and parents (particularly mothers) offer apologies to 
them. The practice permits a ritualised expression of guilt for the regrettable, though 
perhaps unavoidable, act of abortion. 

Although the upsurge in the present day form of the ritual dates only from the 1950s 
and the practice came in for some public criticism in the 1980s, today it occurs 
everywhere in Japan and goes largely unremarked. In this way, a kind of public 
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consensus on abortion has been reached in Buddhist Japan, whereby the act is 
neither forbidden nor treated lightly. In the West the abortion debate has often 
polarised into a pro-life camp which insists that the fetus is a being with a moral 
status equivalent to that of a fully grown child, and a pro-choice camp which conse¬ 
quently feels compelled to refuse to acknowledge that the fetus is anything but so 
much living tissue. In contrast, the Japanese regard the aborted fetus as a kind of 
‘child’ that, due to other pressing circumstances, has been ‘returned’. Consequently 
they are able to make room for the ritual public acknowledgment of the strong emotions 
of regret and guilt that a woman may feel after an abortion, even when that abortion 
is thought to have been unavoidable. In other words, Japanese Buddhists seek to walk 
a kind of ‘middle way’ between the conflicting pro-life and pro-choice alternatives, a 
way that attempts to give full moral weight to the competing values of both life and 
choice. 

The practice of mizuko kuyd is nowadays so well established in Japan that Buddhists 
elsewhere have begun to follow suit. As already mentioned, the Zen master Robert 
Aitken has taken over the ritual for use by American practitioners, skilfully reinterpret¬ 
ing it for the western context. 14 Moreover in Korea Buddhists have recently begun to 
express a concern for aborted fetuses and demand Buddhist memorial services for 
them, though of a distinctively Korean form. 15 The practice does not seem to have 
caught on yet in the Theravadin world, but Thai Buddhists already have available to 
them more private rituals to acknowledge guilt and improve the karmic situation of the 
aborted fetus. 16 

Not everyone, however, is unreservedly impressed by all this. 17 Few would want to 
dispute the potential psychological utility of mizuko kuyd as an aid in the grieving and 
healing process, but it is much less clear how the ritual acknowledgement of the strong 
emotions a woman might have about her aborted fetus represents a morally significant 
‘middle wav’ with respect to the supposed ‘dilemma’ of abortion. Indeed, if the First 
Precept prohibits taking life and the fetus is conceded to be a living being, then where 
is the moral dilemma ? And does not the guilt acknowledged by the grieving woman in 
the ritual itself imply her-belief that she has acted wrongly? 

Clearly it is important here to begin by clarifying just what the dilemma of abortion 
is supposed to be, such that Buddhism offers a middle way. In ordinary usage the term 
‘moral dilemma’ may just mean any kind of moral problem. But philosophers usually 
understand a moral dilemma to be a situation in which an agent morally ought to do 
two (or more) alternate actions, but cannot do both (or all) of them together. That 
there are apparent moral dilemmas is indisputable: persuasive arguments can often be 
given for incompatible alternatives on a number of moral issues, including abortion. 
But to show there are moral conflicts in this sense does not establish that there are 
genuine moral dilemmas, i.e. conflicting moral obligations which cannot be resolved by 
one of the requirements being justifiably overridden by another. 

But perhaps when the authors cited earlier refer to the ‘dilemma’ of abortion they 
mean no more than the apparent dilemma of abortion; after all, the moral philosopher’s 
special use of ‘dilemma’ is very much a term of art. This understanding of our authors’ 
meaning, however, would imply that they are really making much less interesting claims 
for the Buddhist contribution to the abortion debate than it might have appeared at first 
sight. Correspondingly, I suggest it is first worth pursuing a bit further the proposal that 
there really is a ‘dilemma’ of abortion to which Buddhism is responding. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that the philosopher and logician, Ruth 
Barcan Marcus, herself perfectly familiar with the special philosophical use of ‘di- 
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lemma’, has argued that the controversies surrounding non-spontaneous abortion 
suggest the issue is indeed a genuine dilemma: 

Philosophers are often criticized for inventing bizarre examples and counterex¬ 
amples to make a philosophical point. But no contrived example can equal the 
complexity and the puzzles generated by the actual circumstances of foetal 
conception, parturition, and the ultimate birth of a human being ... There are 
arguments that recognize competing claims ... [and] various combinations of 
such arguments are proposed ... What all the arguments seem to share is the 
assumption that there is, despite uncertainty, a resolution without residue; 
that there is a correct set of metaphysical claims, principles, and priority 
rankings of principles which will justify the choice. Then, given the belief that 
one choice is justified, assignment of guilt relative to the overridden alternative 
is seen as inappropriate, and feelings of guilt or pangs of conscience are viewed 
as, at best sentimental. But as one tries to unravel the tangle of arguments, it 
is clear that to insist that there is in every case a solution without residue is 
false to the moral facts. 18 

Notable here is Marcus’ appeal to the supposed existence of moral residues (including 
emotions like guilt or remorse) after every choice in the matter as evidence that abortion 
is a genuine dilemma, a situation where each alternative violates a moral requirement. 
But these emotions of self-assessment are apparently the very same sorts of emotions 
involved in the mizuko kuyo ritual. Does the existence of such emotions there too 
support the claim that the Buddhist ritual is a response to a genuine dilemma of 
abortion? To answer this question we need to investigate further the nature of moral 
dilemmas. 

II 

The first point to note is that Marcus’ claim that abortion represents a genuine moral 
dilemma is one that runs counter to the majority tradition in western ethics. Most 
western moral philosophers, whatever their disagreements on other matters, have 
agreed that there can be no moral dilemmas. 19 This is, for instance, common ground 
for both Kantians and utilitarians; it is also true for Aristotelian virtue theory (since the 
unity of the virtues precludes conflict among the virtues) and for Thomistic natural law 
theory. Moreover, in addition to arguments against the possibility of dilemmas that 
appeal to various special features of those competing ethical theories, there are also a 
couple of arguments that try to derive contradictions from the usual definition of a 
moral dilemma in a way that is independent of commitment to any particular ethical 
theory. If these latter arguments are sound then Marcus must be wrong about the 
abortion case and there could be no dilemma of abortion in the first place. Hence a 
fortiori there could be no room for a Buddhist ‘middle way 5 that is a response to it. 

The first of these arguments against the possibility of moral dilemmas applies the 
familiar principle that ‘ought 5 implies ‘can 5 to the dilemma case where, ex hypothesis the 
agent cannot perform both of the alternative actions and infers that it is not the case 
that the agent ought to perform both actions. But this conclusion is in conflict with 
another supposition: that if the agent ought to perform each action separately, then the 
agent ought to perform both actions together. 

The second argument applies a closure principle to the effect that an agent ought not 
to do anything that prevents the agent from doing something which that agent ought to 
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do. But this implies that an agent in a moral dilemma both ought and ought not adopt 
each alternative and this is in conflict with the supposition that we are morally 
permitted to do what we ought to do and hence that it is not the case that we ought not 
to do it. 

The first argument can be presented more formally in the following fashion. We 
begin with the following two principles: 

(A,) ~OA -» ~OA 

(A 2 ) OA & OB 0(A&B) 

(Ai) is just the contrapositive of the ‘ought’ implies ‘can’ principle: if an action is 
impossible for the agent to perform, that action is not obligatory for the agent. (A 2 ) is 
an agglomeration principle that tells us that if the agent ought to do one action and also 
ought to do a second action, then the agent ought to perform both of those two actions. 

The thesis that there are moral dilemmas implies that the following three proposi¬ 
tions can all be simultaneously true: 

(1) OA 

(2) OB 

(3) ~ 0(A & B) 

But conjoining (l)-(3) with (AO and (A 2 ) enables us to derive a contradiction thus: 


(4) 

0(A & B) 

from (1), (2), (A 2 ) 

(5) 

~ 0(A & B) 

from (3), (A,) 

(6) 

0(A & B) & ~ 0(A & B) 

from (4), (5). 


The second argument for the impossibility of moral dilemmas introduces some 
further principles: 

(AO (OA & ~ 0(A&B)) O — B 

(A 4 ) OA PA 
(A 5 ) PA <-+ - O - A 

(A 3 ) is a closure principle which says that agents morally ought not to do anything that 
would prevent them from doing something that they morally ought to do. (A.0 tells us 
that if an action is obligatory then it is permissible. (A 5 ) says that ‘permissible 5 is 
definable by ‘not ought not 5 . 

Conjoining propositions (l)-(3), i.e. the thesis that there are moral dilemmas, with 
these three new assumptions enables us to derive another contradiction thus: 


(7) 

O-B 

from (1), (3), (A 3 ) 

(8) 

OB & O-B 

from (2), (7) 

(9) 

OB -O-B 

from (A 4 ), (A 5 ) 

(10) 

~ (OB & O ~ B) 

from (9) 

(ID 

(OB & O ~ B) & ~ (OB & O ~ B) 

from (8), (10). 


What these formalisations make clear, however, is that neither of the two arguments 
under consideration tries to show the thesis that there are moral dilemmas is, by itself, 
contradictory. Rather both arguments seek to show that the thesis is incompatible with 
certain, prima facie plausible, deontic principles. But this still leaves it open to the 
friends of moral dilemmas to deny those other principles instead. Thus with respect to 
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the first argument, defenders of moral dilemmas can just deny the agglomeration 
principle, or the ‘ought’ implies ‘can’ principle, or both. 20 With respect to the second 
argument, defenders of moral dilemmas can deny the closure principle, or that ‘ought’ 
implies ‘permitted’. 21 To show conclusively that moral dilemmas are impossible we 
need to be more confident of the truth of the relevant deontic principles here than of 
the thesis that there are moral dilemmas. But it is by no means obvious that there is 
such a general confidence. 

Ill 

To argue thus for the inconclusiveness of these two arguments for the impossibility of 
moral dilemmas, however, does not do anything to demonstrate that there are such 
dilemmas. In a much discussed paper Bernard Williams, has tried to argue from the 
existence of moral residues like regret (or remorse or guilt) to the existence of moral 
dilemmas. 22 Williams begins by pointing out that moral conflicts are more like conflicts 
of desire than conflicts of (non-moral) belief. When we act on one of two conflicting 
desires, the rejected desire is not always abandoned, for we may still regret what we 
have thereby missed. This contrasts with the case of (non-moral) belief, where we do 
not regret our abandoned false belief. Now when two moral oughts conflict and we act 
on only one of them, we may well still regret what was not done: i.e. we may hold on 
to the unactioned ought as a ‘moral remainder’, rather than totally reject it. Even if we 
are convinced that we acted for the best, we may still regret that we failed to honour 
one of our conflicting oughts. In other words, the phenomenon of regret shows it is 
mistaken to suppose that in situations of moral conflict it is always the case that ‘one 
ought must be totally rejected in the sense that one becomes convinced that it did not 
actually apply’. 23 But this dubious supposition is essential to traditional scepticism 
about the possibility of moral dilemmas. 

Obviously the argument requires some clarification of the nature of the regret 
appealed to here. After all, it may be that such regret, if it does exist, is just irrational 

or non-moral. First of all, we need to understand that Williams is alluding to a 

* 

particular kind of regret: what some have called agent regret , where one morally regrets 
an action one has done. 24 Thus I may regret the Holocaust, but unless I believe that I 
was implicated in it as an agent, I cannot experience agent regret with respect to it. 
Secondly, it is not a condition of such regret that the agent would undo the action if she 
could. The agent may believe she acted for the best, but nevertheless still regret that 
course of action. Thirdly, agent regret is a species of moral regret: it is not just, for 
instance, regret at having to do something unpleasant (though agent regret will typically 
involve the agent experiencing some sort of unpleasant feeling). Finally, agent regret 
can be rational. What Williams is claiming, then, is that there are cases where an agent 
reasonably experiences agent regret with respect to an action, even though (through no 
fault of her own) she could not have done otherwise. 

The argument from moral remainders to the existence of moral dilemmas needs to 
proceed with care. The only sort of moral remainder that would be direct evidence for 
moral dilemmas is an agent’s justified (i.e. morally appropriate) feeling that she has 
violated a moral requirement. But her feeling can only be so justified if she has indeed 
violated one of two (or more) conflicting moral requirements - which is what the 
argument from regret is supposed to establish. In other words, the argument threatens 
to beg the question of whether there ever are conflicting moral requirements. 

The most that the apparent existence of moral remainders can establish is that, 
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insofar as these emotions seem morally appropriate, then a putative explanation for 
them is that the agent has violated a moral requirement. Thus the inference runs not 
from the existence of regret to the existence of dilemma, but from dilemma to regret: 
if there are dilemmas, then regret is a morally appropriate response to their practical 
resolution. This inference does not by itself show that any particular case of regret is 
both morally appropriate and a response to a dilemma. But insofar as the particular 
regret seems morally appropriate, then one possible explanation for that appropriate¬ 
ness is that it may be a response to the violation of one of the moral requirements 
involved in a dilemma. 'The plausibility of this putative explanation in any particular 
case then has to be evaluated relative to competing explanations, as is usual when we 
search for an inference to the best explanation. 

It is also important to be careful about how we characterise the emotions that are the 
moral remainders. I have already indicated that the relevant kind of regret is agent 
regret, not the kind of impersonal regret which implies no responsibility. Some writers 
prefer to use the term ‘regret’ in such a way that an agent’s experiencing regret does not 
imply a belief that a moral requirement was violated. 25 Regret is then contrasted with 
remorse or guilt, both of which do imply such a belief. Other writers allow a sense of 
‘guilt’ such that the experience of guilt need not imply a belief that one has committed 
any blameworthy offence. On this usage an agent can appropriately feel guilty provided 
merely that she is causally responsible for bringing about a terrible state of affairs: e.g. 
killing a child in a traffic accident, where there is no question of driver negligence. 26 
Other putative examples of morally appropriate and blameless guilt are survivor guilt 
(or guilt over unjust enrichment), vicarious guilt for one’s country’s actions (where one 
had no effective power over those actions), and guilt for feelings and desires that one 
did not act upon. 27 

Given this diversity of usage, it seems unlikely that the concepts of guilt and related 
emotions are susceptible to precise analyses that entirely square with all the usages of 
ordinary language. Moreover it is important that scepticism about moral dilemmas does 
not turn upon a merely verbal point about which name we attach to the emotion that 
is the moral remainder. But perhaps all that we require for our present purposes are the 
following claims. First, that we need to acknowledge the existence of rectihcatorv 
responses of feeling rather than action - including emotions like guilt, remorse, regret 
and shame - and that these responses reveal relevant positive values of an agent who 
has acted wrongly or is identified with a bad action or state of affairs. Second, that such 
emotions often seem morally appropriate. Finally, that if there are moral dilemmas, 
then such emotions may well be a morally appropriate response to their practical 
resolution. 

Why would such emotions be a morally appropriate response to a dilemma? One 
reason is that emotions like guilt are unpleasant to experience and this unpleasantness 
is likely to motivate us to avoid dilemmatic situations in the future. 28 But that is not the 
whole story. Consider in this regard a fictional case sometimes offered as a paradigmatic 
tragic dilemma: Agamemnon’s choice to sacrifice his daughter Iphigenia in order to 
save the becalmed Greek expedition and allow their passage to Troy to recover Flelen. 
As that choice is represented in Aeschylus’s Agamemnon , it is a choice to violate one 
moral requirement (a father’s duties to his child) in order to fulfil another moral 
requirement (a leader’s duties to protect the members of a morally justified military 
expedition). The tragedy of Agamemnon’s situation is that either course of action 
involves him in guilt: clearly he ought not to slaughter his daughter and yet clearly he 
ought not to allow the members of the expedition (including Iphigenia) to starve to 
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death on a becalmed ship. For Aeschylus, however, what is most blameworthy about 
Agamemnon is not that he opted to sacrifice Iphigenia (an unwelcome choice which is 
nonetheless accepted as preferable to its alternative), but that he experiences no 
remorse about his actions. 29 The absence of any such emotion is taken to say something 
important about Agamemnon’s moral character: his complacency because he takes 
himself to have obviously done the right thing, his failure to acknowledge the horror 
involved in (justifiably) sacrificing his own daughter, are quite properly condemned by 
the play’s Chorus. 

In other words, Aeschylus insists that there was a genuine moral dilemma involved 
in Agamemnon’s choice: even if Agamemnon justifiably chose to fulfil only one of the 
conflicting moral claims, the force of the losing claim still has to be acknowledged and 
good character expresses this demand through pain and remorse. As Martha Nussbaum 
eloquently puts it: 

in the depiction of these cases Aeschylus has shown how thoroughly, in fact, 
the pain and remorse that are part of the intuitive picture are bound up with 
ethical goodness in other areas of life; with a seriousness about value, a 
constancy in commitment, and a sympathetic responsiveness that we wish to 
maintain and develop in others and ourselves. 30 

More generally, we need to acknowledge the moral importance of emotions like guilt 
as emotions of self-assessment. Gabriele Taylor argues, for example, that when a 
person feels guilt she is concerned with herself as the doer of a wrong deed. The 
repayment that is now due from her is required that she should be able to live with 
herself again. 31 The presence or absence of such emotions, their depth or shallowness, 
are indicators of the kind of person the agent is. Correspondingly the experience of an 
emotion of self-assessment changes the view the agent takes of herself. 

Herbert Morris makes related points about the way in which a capacity to feel guilt 
is bound up with an agent’s sense of empathy, with her sense of caring for others. A 
person who refuses to inflict upon herself the pain of guilt is a person who fails to 
acknowledge others’ pain, a person with no sense of herself as someone who cares. 32 It 
is this feature that‘also helps explains the phenomena of justified ‘non-moral guilt’ 
(survivor guilt, vicarious guilt, or guilt for states of mind alone). Such cases involve 
one’s (morally praiseworthy) sense of identification with others and hence while 
non-moral, derive from a moral posture towards others. 33 

IV 

What is the relevance of all this to the practice of mizuko kuyo? Briefly, that the 
emotions involved in this Japanese practice are the very emotions of self-assessment 
that would be appropriate to the practical resolution of a moral dilemma. Moreover the 
participants themselves often speak of their practice in a way that is thoroughly 
consonant with the claim that they are responding to their previous actions in the face 
of a perceived , moral dilemma. 

For example: respondents to a 1987 survey of Japanese mizuko kuyo participants 
conducted by Elizabeth Harrison described their loss of a child as ‘regrettable ( nasake- 
nai and kuyashii ), unavoidable (yamu naku ), and the result of selfishness on their part 
(watashi no mikatte ), all terms from ordinary language which they might have used 
about any unfortunate event in their lives for which they felt some responsibility’. 34 
Many respondents expressed grief at the unavoidability of aborting a child, feeling that 
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they were in a situation where there was no justifiable choice other than abortion. But 
very few of the respondents indicated that, given the chance to relive their decision to 
have an abortion, they would give birth to the child instead. Rather, they expressed 
regret that they had conceived a child in the first place, hoped never to repeat that 
irresponsibility,' and thought it only right to do something for the absent child. 35 

In other words, the respondents’ ritual apology to the aborted fetus is plausibly 
understood as an acknowledgement of the moral force of the losing claim in the 
practical resolution of a perceived dilemma. The guilt involved need not mean that the 
agent would now act differently if she had to choose again; only that she wishes to 
testify to her sense of the pain and remorse involved in the decision and thereby hold 
on to her sense of herself as a caring person, a person possessed of that prized sensitivity 
the Japanese call kokoro . As William LaFleur puts it: 

the majority of those who do mizuko kuyo may do so, at least in part, because 
they want to keep on believing that they are sensitive, conscience-controlled 
persons — even though in undergoing an abortion they have felt virtually 
compelled to do something that would seem to fly in the face of that 
self-assessment. 36 

For Japanese Buddhists, then, abortion is neither absolutely forbidden nor treated 
lightly. In this respect, the Japanese Buddhist response is a kind of ‘middle way 5 
between two extreme positions, both present in contemporary Japan. 37 One of these is 
the ‘liberationism camp which strongly supports legalised abortion and which opposes 
as victimising of women any practice that legitimises ‘abortion guilt 5 . The other is the 
neo-Shinto camp which invokes a rhetoric that makes much of ‘life’, views abortion as 
an unmitigated evil and would like to recriminalise it. (The former position is obviously 
reminiscent of the western ‘pro-choice’ movement, the latter of the ‘pro-life 5 move¬ 
ment.) The Buddhist position accepts that the fetus is ‘life 5 in some morally significant 
sense (pace the liberationists). It also accepts that abortion is a locus of pain and 
suffering for both the fetus and its parents. Hence whereas neo-Shintoists refer to 
abortion as a sin (tsiani) or an evil ( aku ), Buddhists prefer to talk of the suffering ( ku ) 
or sadness ( kanashimi ) involved. Insofar as abortion necessarily harms another living 
being, regret and guilt are natural and morally appropriate emotions for a person who 
has chosen abortion to experience. But Buddhism also recognises the importance of 
showing compassion to women pregnant with unwanted fetuses, of the regrettable need 
at times to take life out of compassion for the woman bearing it. Thus the widespread 
Buddhist tolerance of abortion in Japan. 

If abortion really is a genuine moral dilemma where an agent faces conflicting moral 
demands which cannot be simply resolved by one of the claims being justifiably 
overridden by another, then the Buddhist ‘middle way 5 here is arguably a morally 
appropriate response to the situation. It gives full moral weight to the conflicting 
‘pro-life 5 and ‘pro-choice 5 values, accepting the demands of both but acknowledging 
that any practical resolution of the dilemma will entail that one of the conflicting moral 
claims will perforce lose. However, the force of the losing claim still has to be 
acknowledged and good character expresses this demand through pain and remorse, 
publicly addressed in the mizuko kuyo ritual. I take this to be the sense in which 
Buddhism does indeed have something important to offer on the abortion issue: a 
response to ‘the dilemma of abortion 5 that is a ‘middle way 5 between the pro-choice and 
pro-life extremes that have polarised the Western debate. 
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V 

So far I have argued that if abortion is a moral dilemma, then we should expect that any 
action in the face of it will give rise to the existence of moral remainders, emotions like 
regret and guilt. Furthermore, Buddhists in modern Japan who have opted for abortion 
do indeed exhibit such emotions, emotions that the practice of mizuko kuyo deals 
directly with. A plausible interpretation of this phenomenon, then, is that these 
Buddhists are responding appropriately to abortion as a perceived moral dilemma. But 
is it correct to represent abortion as a genuine dilemma for Buddhists? 

Damien Keown has vigorously defended a negative answer to this question. Keown 
rejects the suggestion that Buddhists can properly acknowledge a ‘dilemma of abortion’ 
representable as a contlict between two moral requirements: the requirement not to 
take life and the requirement to be compassionate. Insofar as Buddhism is unequivo¬ 
cally committed to the First Precept forbidding the taking of life and has also tradition¬ 
ally held that human life begins at conception, there can be no doubt that abortion is 
prohibited for Buddhists. Hence Keown claims that ‘Buddhism may be regarded as 
holding what is known as a “consistent” (i.e. exceptionless) pro-life position 5 . 38 

Keown acknowledges that one way to challenge his position would be to concede that 
the First Precept prohibits killing, but to argue that killing in certain circumstances may 
be justifiable because compassion requires it. He speculates that ‘the likely direction 
this argument would take would be to suggest that the rule against taking human life 
is of a prima facie nature and can be overridden when circumstances require 5 , perhaps 
invoking the Buddhist notion of upaya-kausalya or ‘skilful means 5 . 39 However, such an 
argument, he suggests, has yet to be made at any length. 

Although I think it would be very interesting to see such an argument developed at 
some length, it is not the argument I am defending here. To invoke the notion of prima 
facie duties in order to defend the permissibility of abortion is to give up the claim that 
there is a genuine dilemma of abortion. Instead any apparent conflict of two moral 
obligations would be dissolved into a situation where only one of those obligations is 
actual. The other obligation would then be merely prima facie (i.e. certainly override- 
able, and perhaps not even a real moral obligation at all). A moral dilemma, in contrast, 
involves conflicting moral obligations which cannot be resolved by one of the require¬ 
ments being justifiably overridden by another. 

Can abortion be plausibly represented as such a dilemma for Buddhists? To answer 
this question we need to be clearer about the status of the apparently conflicting 
principles involved, i.e. the First Precept and the demands of compassion. 

The First Precept is uncontroversially fundamental to traditional Buddhist ethics 
since taking the Three Refuges and the Five Precepts has traditionally been seen as the 
mark of becoming a Buddhist. The Five Precepts are incumbent on all Buddhists, both 
lay and monastic. In its Pali version, the First Precept says, ‘I undertake the rule of 
training to refrain from taking life (panatipata veramanTsikkhapadam samadiydmi)\ Like 
i other precepts, the First Precept is thus a rule of training, a personal commitment 
rather than a commandment. As such it creates for those who endorse it a genuine 
moral requirement, but the requirement does not have the kind of‘moral necessity 5 that 
some have thought to be characteristic of moral prescriptions. 

When Kant claimed that ‘obligation includes necessitarian 5 he meant to imply that 
moral prescriptions must be obeyed no matter what. 40 Unsurprisingly, then, he also 
went on to endorse the ‘ought 5 implies ‘can 5 principle and declare a conflict of 
obligations impossible. Buddhists are not committed to anything as uncompromising as 
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this. While it is true that if an agent takes the First Precept she ought to refrain from 
taking life, it does not follow that this ought cannot conflict with another ought . But then 
when an agent acts on only one of these oughts because acting on both is impossible, 
the other ought persists as a moral remainder, with resultant agent regret and a felt need 
to compensate. 

The conflicting ought here is supposed to be the obligation of Buddhists to show 
compassion. However, while it is true that compassion (karuna) is explicitly recognised 
as a virtue in Buddhism (particularly in the Mahayana), it certainly does not feature 
among the Five Precepts. This suggests an obvious objection to the claim that abortion 
can be represented as a dilemma for Buddhists involving a conflict between the moral 
requirement to refrain from taking life and the requirement to be compassionate: there 
is no moral requirement on Buddhists to be compassionate in the way that there is a 
fundamental moral requirement to keep the First Precept. Hence if the two demands 
come into collision, the First Precept presumably overrides the other. 

To respond to this objection we need to make a distinction between moral require¬ 
ments and moral ideals. 41 Moral requirements are those moral reasons (including 
obligations, duties and rights) for adopting an alternative such that it would be morally 
wrong of us not to adopt that alternative, unless there is moral justification for not 
doing so. For instance: a moral reason not to kill is plausibly a requirement because 
killing is morally wrong, unless there is an adequate justification for doing so. Another 
way to put the matter is to say that someone who fails to adopt a moral requirement 
without justification is thereby liable to punishment (i.e. it would not be morally wrong 
to punish him). Typically, moral requirements are those moral reasons associated with 
the moral rules. 

But although the moral rules are an essential part of morality, they are not the whole 
of it, for morality includes moral ideals as well as rules. Moral ideals are those moral 
reasons for adopting an alternative such that, although it would be morally good or 
ideal to do so, it need not be morally wrong to refrain (even when there is no moral 
justification for so refraining). Thus it might be morally ideal to exhibit compassion 
without it being the case that it is morally wrong not to do so on every occasion (even 
if there is no moral justification on those occasions for failing to exhibit compassion). 
A person who acted so would not thereby be liable to punishment. 

With this distinction between requirements and ideals in hand we can distinguish 
three kinds of moral conflict: (i) between ideals and ideals, (ii) between requirements 
and requirements, and (iii) between ideals and requirements. Conflicts between ideals 
are surely possible, but not usually what people have in mind when they dispute the 
possibility of moral dilemmas. Instead the paradigm example of a moral dilemma is 
typically taken to be a conflict between two moral requirements. This point now 
enables us to sharpen the objection against representing abortion as a dilemma 
involving the incompatible requirements of harmlessness and compassion: although 
there is a moral requirement in Buddhism to refrain from taking life, there is no 
requirement to be compassionate (it would be morally wrong, for instance, to punish 
a person for failing to be compassionate). Hence insofar as dilemmas are conflicts of 
requirements, abortion cannot be a moral dilemma for Buddhists. 

I reply to this objection by invoking the third kind of possible moral conflict 
distinguished above: that between an ideal and a requirement. For instance, I might 
promise to do something (thus creating a moral requirement) and then be asked to 
assist with some worthy activity that would promote a moral ideal. If it would be 
impossible for me to fulfil the demands of both the requirement and the ideal on this 
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occasion, then we have a situation which would often also be counted as a moral 
dilemma. Certainly the structure of the situation is much the same as that of the 
standard moral dilemma involving a conflict of requirements. Moreover it is surely as 
plausible to suppose th^t such ideal-requirement conflicts are sometimes irresolvable 
(in the sense that neither demand is overridden in any morally relevant way) as it is to 
suppose that requirement-requirement conflicts are sometimes irresolvable. 

Unsurprisingly Buddhist ethics exhibits the presence of both requirements and 
ideals. The basic moral rules enshrined in the Five Precepts are moral requirements 
in our sense: in the absence of justification, it is wrong for a Buddhist to kill, steal, 
indulge in illicit sex, lie or take intoxicants. But these rules do not capture all of 
Buddhist ethics: there are also the Buddhist ideals, one of which is compassion. 
Moreover, Buddhism insists that its supreme value, the state of nirvana, is not to 
be attained merely by following the rather minimal demands of the moral rules. 42 
Abortion, then, could indeed be a genuine moral dilemma for Buddhists: an 
irresolvable conflict between the demands of the moral requirement of the First 
Precept and the moral ideal of compassion. If it is such a dilemma, then whichever 
option we choose we violate one sort of moral claim, leaving us with a moral remainder 
that has to be acknowledged. The mizuko kuyd ritual allows those who have opted for 
abortion to acknowledge their sense of the moral weight of the losing value of 
harmlessness. 

Of course, this does not mean that Buddhists are thereby committed to holding that 
every decision to abort is the reasoned practical resolution of a genuine moral dilemma; 
nor do the emotions of regret and guilt experienced by the mizuko kuyd participants 
entail that they are responding to the practical resolution of an actual , rather than an 
apparent , dilemma. But insofar as those involved in an abortion choice have reasonably 
taken themselves to have been involved in a situation with the structure of a dilemma, 
their subsequently opting for mizuko kuyd while continuing to insist that they would not 
undo what they have done is entirely morally appropriate. Faced with such a perceived 
dilemma, the mizuko kuyd ritual provides for a Buddhist ‘middle way 5 with respect to 
abortion, a way that gives full moral weight to the irresolvably conflicting demands of 
both pro-choice and pro-life values. 

One final point. Some Japanese feminists have been highly critical of mizuko kuyd and 
the significance of the suffering it highlights. 43 They argue that the high rate of abortion 
in Japan and the attendant guilt women often feel about opting for abortion are a direct 
result of masculine resistance to making contraception and sex education freely avail¬ 
able to women. But Buddhists should surely accept this too. If abortion is ever a 
genuine moral dilemma, then it is obvious that it would be morally preferable to avoid 
being put in such a position, since whichever way the agent acts she violates some sort 
of moral claim. Moreover, although Buddhism has traditionally disapproved of abor¬ 
tion, there is no such traditional disapproval of contraception. 44 Hence, Buddhists 
should freely grant that it is important to promote sex education and birth control in 
order to minimise the prospects of women being placed in an abortion dilemma, as 
unfortunately has not been done in Japan. However, this is entirely compatible with it 
also being true that if women do find themselves in such a dilemma, then mizuko kuyd 
represents a morally appropriate Buddhist response. 
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Elaborations on Emptiness. Uses of the Heart Sutra 
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The author acknowledges that so far the fullest study of the Sanskrit text of this short 
but exceedingly popular sutra was produced by Edward Conze (in his Thirty Years of 
Buddhist Studies , 1969, pp. 148-167), but he has based his own study on its Tibetan 
version and presents his translation of the sutra from Tibetan at the beginning of the 
book. This makes sense because the elaborations on the sutra 9 s teaching on emptiness 
with which he deals are contained in eight commentaries, all of them extant in Tibetan, 
the Sanskrit originals having been lost. Besides, one of the commentators, Vimalamitra, 
participated in the translating of the Heart Sutra into Tibetan. 

The popularity of this sutra may be explained partly by its brevity, which makes its 
daily recitation in the temples of practically all Mahayana schools in Asian countries 
attractive and easy. There is some evidence that it was already being recited during 
regular pujas in India, at least during the Pala period (730-1197 AD). The date of the 
Heart Sutra is still disputed and placed variously from the second to the 4th century 
AD. There is even a view that it is a Chinese ‘apocryphal’ text translated into Sanskrit 
in the seventh century. 

The sutra 9 s message closes with a mantra which is given in its Sanskrit form in all 
other language versions and has been all along and still is the most widely recited 
Buddhist mantra ever: (om) gate gate paragate parasahgate bodhi svaha . The Buddhist 
mantra proper consists of only five words. The initial ancient (Vedic) mantric syllable 

om does not appear in all manuscripts and is not always intoned, but the mantra always 

* 

finishes with the almost equally ancient svaha , which is also of Vedic origin and has its 
use in ritual as a ‘presentation’ word during oblations to gods and at the end of many 
mantric formulas. In Buddhist contexts these two words may just stand for what we 
nowadays indicate by putting a phrase into inverted commas. The author says that ‘om 
seems to mark the threshold of some sacred verbal space, while svaha marks its closure’. 
The mantra may or may not be translatable, but many attempts have been undertaken 
to make sense of it, since its constituent words are not as cryptic as in most other 
mantric formulas. If gate were regarded as a locative absolute, as the author himself 
suggests, one could translate it thus: ‘(Having) gone, (having) gone, (having) gone 
beyond, (having) completely gone beyond, (there is) enlightenment’. This is, in my 
experience, how it is mostly understood in the circles of western adherents of Tibetan 
type Buddhist teachings and practices. It is felt to be a powerful invocation during a 
puja . Kamalaslla and some other commentators regard the five words of the mantra as 
encoded messages representing five progressive paths of achievement. It came to be 
used also for exorcism and in esoteric practice it was believed to convey to the initiate 
the entire path of liberation in all its fullness after one single recitation. Needless to say 
it is also viewed as a magic formula whose repetition will bring worldly benefits and 
merits for future lives. 
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The main reason why the Heart Sutra is held in such high regard, however, is 
probably the apparent profundity and mystery of its contents which, it is said, can be 
fully understood only by buddhas and enlightened bodhisattvas . It cannot be explained, 
but can be meditated upon in order to develop insight. However, the fact that for 
centuries it has been ritually recited in full also caused it to be regarded and treated as 
a big mantra with great power behind it. It is still believed to dispel obstacles, for 
example in the minds of participants in a religious discourse or even in political 
negotiations. The author says that it is often used thus in the Tibetan tradition. I have 
witnessed the recitation of the whole Heart Sutra at the beginning of some meditation 
classes even in the Buddhist Society in London. The author further relates that prior 
to his address before the European Parliament in Strasbourg in 1988, the Dalai Lama 
instructed the monks of Tibetan monasteries in India to recite the Heart Sutra several 
million times. He was putting before the Parliament some proposals for resolving the 
painful situation of Tibet. It does not seem to have worked. 

But what actually does the Heart Sutra teach? Its ritual, magical and mystical uses 
apart, can one make some sense of it in conceptual terms? It of course teaches 
emptiness and it does so in the first place in relation to the five ‘aggregates’ or 
constituents of personality of which the early Buddhist sources say that they are 
substanceless (< anattalanatman ), i.e. without an abiding and permanent substratum. To 
say that they are empty would appear to amount to the same. However, here the first 
problem arises in connection with the precise formulation of the original Heart Sutra. 
For the purpose of analysis it suffices to consider the statement about the first named 
constituent, namely ‘form’ (rc/pa), bearing in mind that the same goes also for the 
remaining four. I have always heard it quoted as ‘form is emptiness, emptiness verily is 
form’ ( rupam sunyata sunyataiva rupam). In some Sanskrit editions there occurs also the 
wording ‘form is empty’ ( rupam sunya ), and all preserved Tibetan translations and 
commentaries read it this way. Consulted by the author, the Dalai Lama told him that 
there was ‘no significant difference in meaning’. What, then, is the insignificant 
difference in meaning between these two versions? 

Perhaps one can argue that if form is emptiness, then - form being a real thing in its 
own context, that is in the context of the world of phenomena - emptiness must also 
be real in its own context, and since it applies to all phenomena, its context is universal 
or absolute. This might be regarded as a source for its hypostatisation, and therefore for 
the introduction of dtman under another name. If, on the other hand, form is empty , i.e. 
without any substratum inside it, then we have here only a negative descriptive adjective 
and emptiness is merely its abstract derivative noun. As such it does not lend itself to 
being viewed as a metaphysical entity. ‘Emptiness is form’ may then be understood, 
following the commentary by Prasastrasena, as ‘indicating that emptiness is not to be 
found apart from form’, i.e. apart from the phenomenal world. It is not a positive 
concept and does not designate anything real on either the phenomenal or the absolute 
level. Then the bodhisattvas , who have realised, not just conceptually, but by direct 
experience, that the whole phenomenal cosmos, i.e. samsara , is empty, can cruise, while 
they ‘rely on and abide in the perfection of wisdom’, across its innumerable world 
systems, helping beings for whom their ‘empty’ suffering is still all too real. If this little 
comment has any validity, would the difference be really so insignificant? 

The author says that it is difficult ‘to speculate, much less determine, what it was 
about the Heart Sutra that warranted so many commentaries’ in the past in ‘a relatively 
limited period of time’. Nor is it easy ‘to say precisely what it is about the text that 
elicited such interest, a text that strikes us today, even in its brevity, as a redundant 
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litany of negations 5 . Yet he himself has written two books about it and he certainly is 
not a lone scholar in this respect. So perhaps I may be forgiven for the above 
mini-commentary of my own; it is difficult also for me to speculate, much less 
determine, why I did it. I will therefore now abstain from further speculation and 
proceed to give a brief characteristic of the present author’s commentary on the Heart 
Sutra and of his subcommentaries to its eight commentaries. 

The sutra begins with the notorious phrase evam maya srutam , which the author 
renders ‘Thus did I hear 5 , and so in his first essay he asks who it was who heard it. The 
siitra itself does not give a clue. Each one of the answers which have been pondered, e.g. 
Vajrapani, Manjusri, Samantabhadra, or even Ananda, the traditionally named reciter 
of the historical Buddha’s discourses, has its particular implications, not least the siitra's 
silence about the matter. It boils down to the question of authenticity to which the 
author dedicates much space. The silence, in fact, enabled anybody to claim ‘hearing’ 
a discourse directly from the transcendental source, the cosmic Buddha or dhannakdya , 
in meditational absorption. The proliferation of texts in the centuries of the rise of 
Mahayana suggests that this was the prevalent position. A new sutra thus obtained and 
written down , since others could not hear it as during the Buddha’s presence on earth, 
became a visible embodiment of the teaching and also a substitute for the historical 
Buddha as an object of worship which was even in his lifetime the prevailing feature of 
the new movement; after all, his teaching was for only a few - those with only a little 
dust on their eyes, so that they could see the truth. After the Buddha’s death worship 
was directed to his relics. Stupas enshrining them became centres of attraction and 
since Asoka’s time splinters of relics were further distributed and stupas grew in 
number. But popular Buddhism needed ever more centres for worship, more than there 
were relics. Thus a view was developed that the new wisdom siitras as substitutes for the 
Buddha’s presence could be equally well enshrined in stupas in place of relics. This, the 
author suggests, was one reason for writing new sutras , even though not the only one. 

The author alternates his essays with four chapters, each containing his translation of 
two commentaries, the first two being those of Vimalamitra and AtTsa. The former 
arrived in Tibet some time before 800 AD and stayed for 13 years. Besides his sober 
commentary, advocating the meticulous practice of the elaborate bodhisaitva path even 
though it is empty, the Tibetan tradition ascribes to him several extant Tantric works. 
Ausa came in 1042 AD, reformed monastic practices and stayed till his death 12 years 
later. Commenting on the mental process of ‘viewing’ or insight, he explains it in terms 
of four levels of increasingly non-conceptual vision. In the following essay the author 
addresses the problem of the use of the Heart Siitra in the context of Tantrism, 
whereupon follows the translation of commentaries by KamalasTla (740-795 AD), the 
victor in the ‘great debate’ in Lhasa and his mysterious contemporary Srisimha, a 
renowned Tantric. If the Heart Siitra is viewed also as a Tantric text, it must contain 
a practical path, a sadhana . The author tackles this question in his next essay which is 
followed by the translation of commentaries by Jnanamitra, dated some time during the 
Pala dynasty, and Prasastrasena, already referred to above, of whom nothing is known. 
The subsequent essay puts the Heart Sutra's great mantra , which I discussed earlier, 
into a wider context by ventilating the problem of what a mantra might actually be. The 
author takes account of a number of views, from Malinowski to Derrida as well as of 
stories with fantastic claims, but I failed in the attempt to formulate, for myself, an 
outcome of it all, let alone for offering a succinct characterisation to the reader. The 
final pair of commentaries in translation is, respectively, by Srimahayana, a Yogacara 
thinker who may have been in Tibet around 1100 AD, and Vajrapani, a Tantric master 
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in the 12th century. The author then devotes a large part of his final essay to the 
description of what has become the most common application of the Heart Sutra in 
Tibet, namely in exorcism. Rituals based on various versions of a manual called 
‘Repelling Demons with the Heart Sutra’ ( Sher-snying-bdud-zlog ) are used by all major 
sects. The rest of the essay ponders wider problems of Buddhism, religion and magic, 
also in relation to Bon. Commendable is that the author draws attention in it to the 
early branding of Tibetan Buddhism as ‘Lamaism’ by Catholic missionaries, following 
the term used for it at the Manchu court, lama jiao , the sect of the lamas. The term was 
then widely adopted in Europe, in the wake of the still used and well known work by 
Waddell {The Buddhism of Tibet or Lamaism, 1895) in which he claimed that ‘Lamaism 
is only thinly and imperfectly varnished over with Buddhist symbolism, beneath which 
the sinister growth of poly demonist superstition darkly appears’. Nor is, of course, the 
claim of some Tibetan Buddhists justified that all their practices have been derived 
from Indian masters. The book finishes with what could be regarded as an extensive 
postscript. It is called ‘Commentators Ancient and Postmodern’. I myself do not quite 
understand the term ‘postmodern’ in any of its uses, but the author’s critical survey is 
both useful and interesting. It is also relevant to comparative philosophy and the study 
of religions in general. 

I cannot imagine that anybody concerned with the study of Tibetan Buddhism and, 
indeed, Mahayana Buddhism, and particularly the teaching on emptiness could from 
now on do without utilising this book. It is a product of first class scholarship and shows 
the author’s wide and deep knowledge of his sources and the related literature on 
various levels and across scholarly disciplines. At the same time it is written in a lucid 
style easily understood. Not only does one learn a lot from it, but even just reading it 
is a real pleasure. 

Karel Werner 

SO AS, University of London, UK 
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While Buddhist and Jain traditions have always maintained that liberation while living 
was not only possible, but, indeed, the desired goal of spiritual endeavour, some schools 
of Hindu thought have questioned its feasibility: even saints of the highest calibre could 
not be regarded as fully liberated as long as they lived an ‘embodied’ life in the material 
world. In the ‘unorthodox’ systems the matter has been seen as very simple: the teacher 
- the Buddha or Jina - was free from the round of rebirths and from all defilements and 
bonds. His only concern in continued living was to show others the way to liberation, 
which was not a materially or karmically binding activity so that it would not in any way 
impinge on his liberated status. His motivation for teaching was, as expressed with 
particular emphasis in Buddhist texts about the Buddha, compassion for the suffering 
of other beings. The accomplished disciples - arahats ~ in both these traditions were 
also liberated from any further rebirth, but they had not taken upon themselves the task 
of fulfilling a universal mission, like the Buddha as the ‘teacher of gods and men’ or Jina 
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ABSTRACT There arc uses of the term merit in Indian religions which also appear in secular 
contexts, but in addition there are other uses that are not encountered outside religion . Transfer 
of merit is a specific doctrine in whose connection the term merit is used with an intention which 
is not the same as that found in nonreligious contexts . Two main types of transfer of merit can 
be distinguished. First , the transfer of merit has been associated with certain ritual practices in 
Hinduism and in Buddhism. Another main type of transfer of merit is connected with 
Mahay ana belief in bodhisattvas 3 loving-kindness towards other beings. In the orthodox Hindu 
schools , in Hinayana Buddhism and in Jainism, transfer of merit has been rejected on account 
of the doctrine of karma according to which the person can acquire karmic outcomes for only 
those actions he or she has performed by himself 

1. Introduction 

Recently, Indologists, scholars in comparative religion and philosophers of religion have 
actively discussed the classical Indian doctrines of kafma and rebirth. 1 In this connec 7 
tion, many philosophers have paid attention to the concept of merit in these doctrines 
from the moral or juridical point of view. In this essay, I examine how the notion of 
merit in Indian religions is related to the common, nonreligious notion of merit. 
Especially I will discuss some philosophical questions associated with the Hindu and 
Buddhist idea of transfer of merit. 

2. The Common Nonreligious Notion of Merit 

Detailing the conceptual content of merit in Indian religions becomes easier when the 
uses of the term merit (or its equivalents in other natural languages) in Indian religions 
are considered in light of its uses in secular contexts. The advantage of beginning with 
the secular uses of the term is that they are less likely than the religious uses to 
immediately provoke some deep-rooted disagreements. 2 Here I shall propose a 
definition of merit which is based on how the term is used in secular contexts. 

The term merit is commonly used when someone regards a person as the doer of a 
good deed and gives him or her the credit for that deed. (I speak here of deeds, or 
actions, for the sake of simplicity, although I include here not only deeds of commission 
but also deeds of omission.) To give one credit for one’s deed is to provide a positive 
sanction, for example, by expressing appreciation in words or by giving a reward. In 
addition to receiving merit for deeds, one can also be meritorious due to one’s qualities, 
abilities, or capacities; for instance, for one’s appearance, strength, or intelligence. In 
competitions involving each of these qualities, one can be rewarded for them. The 
examples given here show that merit, in the proper sense of the word, is not merely a 
deed or quality alone, but includes also the judgement that a person deserves honour 
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or reward for it. Such judgements have their basis in a social system which uses sanctions 
for enforcing and reinforcing social discipline and conformity . 3 Usually one can receive 
merit only for those actions that are in accordance with social standards. Hence, merit 
is a deed or quality regarded as the basis for receipt of appreciation or rezvard in a social system f 

This definition of merit entails two things. First, it entails that if no action is 
performed or if there is no quality, then there is no merit. Secondly, it also entails that 
if no system of sanctions exists, then no merit exists. Thus, merit is a threefold relation 
between a deed or quality, the doer of the deed or the possessor of a quality, and a 
system of sanctions. Sanctions - appreciation and reward, or blame and punishment - 
are distributed based on value judgements about deeds or qualities. With regard to the 
distribution of sanctions, I have attempted to conceptualise merit by the idea of the basis 
for receipt . As the basis for receipt, the relation of merit to a reward is analogical to the 
relation of a coupon to a product or service which people can get upon presentation of 
the coupon: just as the coupon presupposes a product or service but is not itself that 
product or service, similarly merit presupposes a reward, but merit itself is not that 
reward. 

I have assumed that the notion of merit entails the notions of appreciation and reward. 
In common secular practices, appreciation or reward is given only to the doer of a good 
deed or possessor of a good quality, and neither appreciation nor reward can be 
transferred from one person to another. In view of this, the logic of merit includes the 
assumption that merits are personal in the sense that the appreciation or reward for a 
deed or quality should go only to the person who did that deed or has that quality. The 
same applies also to fault or demerit as the basis for blame or punishment: neither blame nor 
punishment is transferable because one is blamed or punished precisely as the person 
who did the deed or has the quality . 5 This entails that a person must have merit before 
receiving reward, or demerit before receiving punishment . 6 Furthermore, it follows that 
the concept of agent or the concept of the doer of deed is central in regard to the 
distribution of rewards and punishments. 

Although transferability is not included - in fact, it is precluded - in the logic of 

reward or punishment, that which is given as reward or punishment can sometimes be 

* 

transferred from one person to another. When the thing originally given as reward or 
punishment for one person is transferred to another person, it is not, however, given 
with the intention of rewarding or punishing the latter person, at least not for the original 
deed or quality. 7 In general, then, that which is given as a positive sanction is commonly 
transferable. Correspondingly, that which is given as negative sanction is commonly 
nontransferable, because the intention behind negative sanctions is to cause a person to 
suffer for his or her offence. 8 For example, imprisonment and execution are nontrans¬ 
ferable, negative sanctions. A fine, in turn, is an example of a transferable negative 
sanction. In general, when a sanction is pecuniary in nature, that which is given as a 
sanction can be transferred quite easily from one person to another. 

Besides personality, another important aspect of the logic of merit is that to have 
merit due to an action commonly presupposes intentionality. The presupposition 
of intentionality can be seen, for example, in the fact that intentional actions are 
usually considered more meritorious than actions which are good but per¬ 
formed unintentionally. 9 One thing entailed by the presupposition of intentionality is 
that not only an individual, but also a group or an institution can be meri¬ 
torious provided that it acts intentionally. So, for example, a football team, a 
construction crew or an army can be meritorious if it has acted purposefully to 
gain an end. Yet the meritoriousness of a group does not presuppose intentionality 
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alone, but also that a group intention is irreducible to the intentions of the individual 
members of that group. 

Let me succinctly summarise the main points of the analysis. I have stated that in 
secular contexts appreciation or reward is given only to the doer of a good deed or to 
the possessor of a good quality, and neither appreciation nor reward can be transferred 
from one person to another. In view of this, the logic of merit includes the assumption 
that merits are personal. However, it does not follow necessarily from the nontransfer¬ 
ability of merit that what is received due to merit is nontransferable. Nevertheless, 
sometimes even that which is received due to merit or demerit is incapable of being 
transferred. As far as actions are considered, having merit assumes intentionality: persons 
or groups of persons are held to be meritorious by the performance of international 
actions. 

So far I have considered the notion of merit without distinguishing between moral and 
nonmoral merit. This distinction is especially relevant to that part of the proposed 
definition of merit according to which merit is associated with a social system of 
sanctioning. Moral merit is a deed or quality in relation to a system of moral praise. 
Nonmoral merit, in turn, is a deed or quality in relation to systems having in common 
the feature that the positive sanction, appreciation or reward is not based on the moral 
goodness of deeds or qualities, but on some other quality; for instance, on the aesthetic, 
economic or technical goodness of deeds or qualities. However, the same deed or quality 
can have both moral merit and nonmoral merit. This is one reason why the distinction 
between the moral sense and nonmoral sense of merit is not always apparent. Another 
reason why the distinction between moral and nonmoral merit or demerit is not always 
apparent is that rewarding and punishing are practices that can be applied not only with 
the intention of moral praise or blame, but also with the intention of nonmoral praise 
and blame. 

Even though the use of merit terminology is related to the deed or qualities of persons 
in the first place, impersonal or unintentional things are also sometimes said to have 
merit; for example, a horse, a novel,or an idea can have merit. When a horse, a novel,or 
in idea is said to have merit, what is often meant, however, is that the breeder of the 
horse, th£ writer of the novel, or the person who has introduced the idea is meritorious. 
In such cases, a person acquires an appreciation or reward through an impersonal thing. 
A novelist, for example, can be rewarded for his work in that the novel written by him 
is rewarded. When a book wins the first prize, what is usually meant, however, is that 
the writer of the book wins the first prize. Nevertheless, an impersonal thing may have 
merit also independently of its owner or author. When an impersonal thing, for example, 
an animal, plant, or another natural object, is said to have merit or demerit independently 
of any person, it is held in high or low esteem. Yet it is not associated with the basis for 
receipt of a reward or punishment. 10 Thus, when a natural object is said to have merit, 
the merit terminology is applied to a domain to which it is not completely applicable. 


3. Merit in Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism 

Above, I have considered some common nonreligious uses of the term merit. On the basis 
of these considerations, a provisional definition of merit was proposed: merit is a deed 
or quality regarded as the basis for receipt of appreciation or reward in a social system. 
Next I shall scrutinise the notion of merit in Indian religions. I shall do this by attending 
to those uses of the language of merit in Indian religions which seem uncommon or 
problematic in the light of the common secular uses of such terminology. 
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To begin with, there are uses for the term merit (S. dhanna, pnnya\ 1\ punna, patti) 
in Indian religions which also appear in secular contexts, but in addition there are other 
uses that do not appear in secular contexts. Special religious merit results from, for 
example, feeding monks, the performance of a ritual, going on a pilgrimage, building 
temples, worship of deities, study of the scriptures, and rigorious disciplines. 11 Rewards 
for such deeds and practices can be, for instance, a blessing given by a priest or the right 
to participate in a religious ceremony. The reward can also be of a supernatural sort, 
for example, help given by a god, which is expected to bring about, for instance, a good 
harvest or recovery from an illness, or a good karmic consequence, especially a fortunate 
rebirth. These examples show that even though certain acts and, especially, certain 
rewards which are not encountered outside religion appear in religion, the formal criteria 
for determining what merit is are the same in religion and outside it in many cases. 
According to those criteria, in order for something to be a merit, it must be a good deed 
or quality. Thus, the intension of the term merit is often the same whether that term 
is used in a religious or in a secular context, even if the extensions or instances of merit 
differ. 

The following example will disclose some ideas which have contributed to the notion 
of merit in classical Indian thinking. Kanada, the first person to systematise Vaise sika 
philosophy, proposes a definition of merit in his second Vaisesika Aphorism (Vaise 
sikasiara ). 1: According to Kanada, ‘merit ( dhanna ) is that from which results attainment 
of elevation and of the highest good’. 13 In the fourth aphorism he says that ‘the highest 
good results from knowledge of the truth which springs from particular merit’. 14 
Jaya-Narayana Tarkapanchanana, a commentator on the Vaisesika Aphorisms, has 
attempted to explain the idea of particular merit mentioned by Kanada. According to 
Tarkapanchanana, ‘particular merit is particular good works done either in this life or 
in a former state of existence’. 15 The accounts of merit presented by Kanada and 
Tarkapanchanana are related to certain well-known ideas in Indian philosophy and 
religion, especially to the doctrines of karma, rebirth, and moksa . In view of this, 
Kanada’s and Tarkapanchanana’s definitions of merit clearly show that the conceptions 
of merit found in Indian religions and in secular contexts differ from each other. 

Transfer of merit (S. parindrnana , punydnunwdand ; P. patti , pattidana , parivatta , 
pwlhanumodana , or pattanumodana) Xb is a specific doctrine in whose connection the term 
merit is used with an intention which is not the same as that found in nonreligious 
contexts. As I have mentioned, the common nonreligious uses of the term merit exclude 
the transferability of merit. The idea of transfer of merit is regarded as problematic in 
most Indian traditions too. Transfer of merit does appear in the teachings and practices 
of unorthodox Hindu schools and Mahayana Buddhism, but is rejected in orthodox 
Hindu schools, in Hinayana Buddhism and even more clearly in Jainism. 

The idea of transfer of merit is absent from all of the six major schools of Indian 
philosophy of the Sutra period: 17 Nyaya, Vaisesika, Sankhya, Yoga, Mtmamsa, and 
Vedanta. These schools regard the Vedas as infallible and authoritative, due to which 
they are called the Vaidika systems, the orthodox schools ( dstika-mata ), or ‘vision of 
orthodoxy’ {astikadarsana) . It has been held by the Nyaya and Vaisesika schools that 
merit ( dhanna ) and demerit ( adharma ) are qualities (guna) of the self just as pleasure 
( sukha ), pain ( duhkha ), desire ( iccha ), and aversion ( dvesa) are. 18 One’s own pleasure or 
pain is not transferable^ nd the same holds of one’s own merit or demerit. For example, 
Udayana (1050 AD) emphasises in his Nyayakusumdhjali that merit and demerit 
(apurva, ‘unseen’ results of actions) are in the self of the subject and not just properties 
of the objects experienced. If it were not so, then one would have to suffer from the 
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consequences of an action not done and from not being able to enjoy the consequences 
of one's own actions. 19 To the Sankhya, Yoga, Mimamsa, and Vedanta thinkers also, 
merit and demerit are characteristics of a person’s 'internal organ’ ( antah-karana) 
which consists of the intellect (buddhi), the mind (manas), and the ego ( ahankara ). 20 

According to the Advaita (Vedanta) philosopher Sankara (700-800), man must earn 
his own salvation and cannot give his karma away to someone else, not even to God. 21 
The Mahdbharata also states that 


whatever deed a man does in four ways, viz. with eye, with thought, speech or 
action, he receives (in return) that same kind of action; a man does not enjoy 
(i.e. experience the results of) the good deed or evil deeds of another; man 
attains (a result) in consonance with the actions done by himself. 22 . 

In classical Indian literature, the idea of transfer of merit appears especially in the 
Purdnas . However, the Puranas do not agree on the possibility of transfer of merit 
either. 23 

In classical Buddhist texts, especially of the Hlnavana/Theravada tradition, 24 merits 
are considered as personal and nontransferable. For example, the Samyattanikaya (the 
third collection of the Suttapitaka of the Tnpitaka , P. Tipitaka , the Pali canon of 
Theravada Buddhism) emphasises the personality of karma, advising each being to be 
an island unto himself, working out his own salvation. 2:> The Samyattanikaya states also 
that one reaps what one sows; thus the doer of good receives good and the doer of evil 
receives evil. 26 According to the common view, transfer of merit is found in Mahayana 
Buddhism and it can be seen, for example, in that an important part of Mahayana 
practice, at the end of every ceremony, is the bestowing of whatever merit may have 
been attained to the benefit of other sentient beings. 2, Wolfgang Schumann says that 
the Mahayana teaching of the transfer of merit 'breaks the strict causality of the 
Hinayanic law of kannan (P. karnma) according to which everybody wanting better 
rebirth can reach it solely by his own efforts’. Yet, Schumann claims that on this point 
Mahayana and Hmavana differ only in the texts, for the religious practice in South East 
Asia acknowledges the transference of karmic merit (P. pattidana ) in Theravada as 
well. 28 

Jainism rejects the transfer of merit outright. 29 For example, the tenth century Jaina 
teacher ( aedtya ) Amitagati forcefully claims in his Nitya-naimittika-pathavali that 

except for karma earned for oneself by oneself, no one gives anything to 
anyone. Reflecting upon this fact, therefore, let every person, unwaveringly, 
abandon the perverse notion that another being can provide him with any¬ 
thing at all. 30 

Thus, some traditions of Indian origin are nearer to the common nonreligious view that 
merits are personal and nontransferable than others. In what follows, I provide material 
for the specification of the difference between the notion of merit in Indian religions 
and in common nonreligious contexts. This takes place through a closer consideration 
of the idea of transfer of merit. 


4. The Historical and the Doctrinal Context of Transfer of Merit 

So far I have stated that the idea of transfer of merit appears in unorthodox Hindu 
schools and in Buddhism, especially in its Mahayana tradition. However, in the light of 
the common, nonreligious notion of merit, the idea of transfer of merit seems strange. 
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The strangeness is due especially to the personal character of merit* related to the ideas 
that the person is to be praised or blamed for a morally good or bad action as its subject 
and that only the subject of the action must receive praise or blame for it. 

In the light of the standard examples* transfer of merit has two principal rationales. 
On the one hand, transfer of merit is a way to contribute to one’s good, for example* 
to gain health and a long life, or to gain a good rebirth, or to support the afterlife of 
one’s dead relatives. Sometimes that which is contributed by transfer of merit is said to 
include also advancement in attaining nirvana? 1 On the other hand, transfer of merit 
is a way to avoid an unhappy state in this life or in the next, particularly suffering due 
to bad karma, by compensating for or eliminating one’s karmic demerits. The material¬ 
isation of bad karma, or, to express it metaphorically, the ripening of the karmic fruits 
( vipdka-phala ) of bad actions is then supposed to be preventable by transfer of merit. 

Classical Indian literature includes numerous accounts of situations in which transfer 
of merit is said to occur. In Vedic literature (1500-800 BC) the idea of transfer of merit 
was associated with the belief that merit ensues from the correct performance of ritual 
actions (karma). The merit acquired by the correct performance of rituals was thought 
to be transferred from the gods, through the priests who actually performed the ritual, 
to the person on whose behalf the sacrifice was made. 32 Thus, the person who was 
considered receiving the merit deserved for the performance of a sacrifice did not need 
to be the one who actually performed the ritual. In this respect, certain ritual practices 
modified the idea that one can acquire karmic outcomes for those actions only he has 
performed by himself. 33 

According to several scholars, the idea of transfer of merit appears initially in the 
context of the Brahminic funeral rites called sraddha , through which an attempt was 
made to prevent the destruction of an afterlife or the suffering of ‘repeated death’ 
(punarmrtyu ) of the dead ancestors (preta , pitr) by providing ritual food for them. The 
descendants gave food also to the priests who helped them to perform the sraddha . A 
share of the merit of the descendants, including the merit for having performed the 
sraddha , was then thought to be transferred to their dead relatives. 34 Another practice 
of donating gifts, mostly food, for monks, thereby acquiring merits for one’s dead 
parents or other relatives, was the lay Buddhist ritual mataka dane?'* The merit 
acquired by feeding priests or monks was often thought to be given also to gods in 
exchange for the protection given by them, for example, against illness, crop failure or 
evil spirits. 36 In the prasada ritual of later Hinduism, a gift consecrated by the priest is 
assumed to be given to the god with the intention of transferring the worshipper’s 
devotion to him or her, and then given back to the worshipper with merit added. By the 
enhancement of a gift in this way, the god’s favour is believed to be transferred to the 
worshipper. 3. 

In sraddha , mataka dane , and prasada rituals, transfer of merit was mediated by an 
offering of food. 38 Another kind of ritual in which transfer of merit is associated, not 
with an offer of food but with making a promise, is the North Indian practice of a 
religious vow, vrata (‘will’ or ‘what is willed’). By a vraia , a person is bound to an act 
or service in order to make amends for his or her past misdeeds or in order to transform 
his or her life path. 39 The reward of observing one’s vrata is thought to be extended 
sometimes to other persons as well, usually to the vower’s parents or children. 40 This 
extended rewarding, then, is called metaphorically transfer of merit. 

Transfer of merit, for example, in the sraddha , mataka dane, prasada, and vrata 
rituals, is related to a wider conceptual and doctrinal context concerning actions and 
their outcomes. In a philosophically explicated form this context is known as the 
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doctrine of karma. As I have noted, the idea of karma was originally connected with 
Vedic ritual practices in which good ( panya) and bad (papa ) referred to the valuation 
of action (kanna) based on its ritual exactitude, good being equated with t,he correct 
performance of the rite and bad with the incorrect performance/ 11 Yet karma did not 
remain merely a ritual notion, but gradually gained moral aspects, especially in the 
Upanisadic tradition. 42 According to the famous passage of the Brhaddranyaka Up- 
anisad , ‘one becomes good by good action, bad by bad action’. 43 That verse, from about 
600-500 BC, is taken to represent the very beginning of the doctrine of karma as a 
morally qualified doctrine. 44 According to the common view, it was Siddhartha Gau¬ 
tama Buddha (ca 563-ca 483 BC), 45 however, who first completely ethicised the 
concept of karma. 46 In the Anguttara Nikdya (the fourth collection of the Suttapitaka of 
the Tripitaka ), the Buddha identifies karma with intention or volition (cctcud): 


I say, monks, that cctand is kamma\ having intended (< cctayitva ), one does a 
deed by body, word, or thought. 41 

This particular statement of karma includes no hint of the idea that the actions 
performed in one life cause another life of a better or worse quality. However, the basic 
idea in the Buddhist doctrine of karma is that every intentional action has desirable or 
undesirable effects upon its agent in the future, based on the moral goodness or badness 
of the action. 48 

The development in Indian philosophy towards a moral notion of karma can be seen 
in the attitudes towards the transferability of merit. The development towards a moral 
notion of karma was associated with the appearance of certain sociological and so- 
ciopsychological factors in Indian culture. One of those factors should be mentioned 
specially. Brahmanism (800 BC-400 AD), which was the predecessor of the classical 
Hinduism (400-1800 AD), developed into a tolerant and adapting religion in which 
almost the only doctrinal demand that connected different sects was the belief in the 
authority of Vedic literature. However, religious reform movements arose in India 
about 700-300 BC which were heterodox in regard to that demand. The most 
important among these sects were Jainism and Buddhism, with the emergence of which 
individualism grew in Indian thinking. The growth of individualism strengthened the 
denial that merit can be transferred. 49 However, in Buddhism, this denial never 
received comprehensive support. 50 As is known, transfer of merit is a prevailing part of 
the religious practice in Mahayana Buddhism, as well as in Hlnayana lay Buddhism. 31 

The examples of transfer of merit presented so far have been associated with different 
ritual practices. A common feature in them is that transfer of merit is thought to take 
place between dead relatives and their offspring, or between the living members of a 
family. 32 Yet transfer of merit can take place also, for example, between a disciple and 
his teacher, or between people and their ruler. The latter kind of transfer of merit - 
transfer of merit between people and their ruler - is often accompanied by another 
special idea related to the notion of merit in Indian philosophy and religion; namely, by 
the idea of group karma. 33 ' 

Although certain ritual practices have provided the original context of transfer of 
merit, not all the classical examples of transfer of merit are connected with rituals. 
According to a common view, when a person has contact, especially at a meal, with 
other people he or she may acquire good karma or bad karma from the person with 
whom he or she is in contact. For example, some Tamils believe that a person can 
receive good karma by accepting cooked food from another person, especially from a 
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Brahmin or holy man. Correspondingly, food offered by thieves or prostitutes is 
believed to transfer bad karma. 54 

A particular form of transfer of merit is connected with the Mahayana belief in 
bodhisattvas (‘a being aspiring to enlightenment’) who are thought to do good not 
only for their own spiritual advance towards perfection ( nirvana ), but also to relieve 
the suffering of others. 55 In that context, transfer of merit is thought to be based on 
the vow of the bodhisattva to be reborn, no matter how many times it may be 
necessary', in order to attain the full Buddhahood, not for himself or herself alone, but 
for the benefit of all sentient beings. 56 The bodhisattva’s way of life consists of the 
compassion-motivated development of six perfections ( pdramitd ) which are generosity 
(, ddna ), virtue (sila ), patience (ksanti), vigour ( vhya ), meditation ( dhydna ), and wis¬ 
dom {prajiia)* 1 A bodhisattva’s effort to attain these perfections is then believed to 
advance the attainment of liberation of other people as well. The vow of the bod¬ 
hisattva obliges him never to refuse to help other people. dS Yet carrying out 
this obligation is not merely a question of obedience. The bodhisattvas are thought to 
be full of loving-kindness (metta), capable of abolishing the bad karma of those in 
need. 39 The ability of bodhisattvas to annul the bad karma of others is founded in 
their perfection and merit accumulated through skilful ( kusala ) actions in incalculable 
lives. 

One typical setting where the removal of bad karma is thought to take place is in 
instruction given by a bodhisattva. It is assumed that parts of the karmic outcomes of 
the good deeds done by a bodhisattva pass over to his audience by way of his 
teaching. The good karma of the bodhisattva then is believed to annul the bad karma 
of his hearers and thereby hasten their attainment of nirvana. This idea has been 
expressed metaphorically by saying that the bodhisattva’s lengthened way to nirvana 
shortens the way of his hearers. 60 

One noteworthy aspect in the belief in bodhisattvas is that acceptance of the 
benefaction of the bodhisattva puts the recipient, in turn, under a moral obligation to 
strive to bodhisattvahood himself in order to aid in liberating other beings from 
suffering. 01 Another important aspect of the belief in bodhisattvas is that a bodhisattva 
is not thought to run the risk of losing his position as a bodhisattva by dedicating (S. 
parindrnana , P. patiidana) his karmic merit to others. The reason for this is that the 
selfless, compassionate giving away of karmic merits to those in need simultaneously 
yields him good karma, though he is not aiming at that. In this way, the store of 
karmic merit of the bodhisattva is inexhaustible. 62 

In comparison to bodhisattvas, the ascetics of the pasupata school of Hinduism act 
in a completely opposite way. The pasupata ascetics try to exchange their demerits for 
merits gained through their spectators by humiliating themselves in public through 
imitations of snoring, erotic gesticulation and acting insane. 63 By being humiliated in 
these ways, the ascetics are considered to be purified of their demerits and to gain 
merits for that. The spectators through whom an ascetic is humiliated are in turn 
believed to gain demerits. Thus, the pasupata ascetics are peculiarly considered to 
gain merits by provoking people to do wrong. Another idea found in Hinduism is that 
the devotion to God ( Isvara , ‘Lord’), who is the author of the law of karma, annuls 
the devotee’s accumulation of bad karma and thereby prevents bad karmic conse¬ 
quences from being materialised. For example, according to the Bhagavadgxtd , even if 
a man of very evil conduct devotes himself to Krsna, his pious intention (Jbhakti or 
loving devotion) will count as virtue, his soul will become righteous and he will go to 
heaven. 64 
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5. Summary 

I have stated that there are uses of the term merit in Indian religions which also appear 
in secular contexts, but in addition there are other uses that do not appear in secular 
contexts. Accordingly, the formal criteria for determining what merit is are the same in 
religion and outside‘it in many cases and according to those criteria, in order for 
something to be a merit, it must be a good deed or quality. Transfer of merit is a 
specific doctrine in whose connection the term merit is used with an intention which is 
not the same as that found in nonreligious contexts. Two main types of transfer of merit 
can be distinguished. First, several scholars have associated the transfer of merit with 
ritual practices by which the merit acquired by offspring is thought to be transferred to 
their dead ancestors for support of their afterlife. Another main type of transfer of merit 
is connected with Mahayana belief in bodhisattvas’ loving-kindness towards other 
beings. This loving-kindness is manifested in bodhisattvas’ teachings and other good 
deeds which are believed to annul the bad karma of those persons with whom 
bodhisattvas are in contact. Besides these two main types of transfer of merit, the 
classical texts include examples of a kind of transfer of merit which is not related to 
ritual practices or actions of bodhisattvas. In the orthodox Hindu schools, in Hlnayana 
Buddhism and in Jainism, transfer of merit has been rejected on account of the doctrine 
of karma according to which the person can acquire karmic outcomes for only those 
actions he or she has performed by himself. 

Tommi Lehtonen, Department of Systematic Theology > P.O. Box 33 (Aleksanterinkatu 7), 
FIN-00014 University of Helsinki , Finland 

NOTES 

[1] In the years 1976, 1978 and 1982, three conferences on the doctrine of karma and the doctrine 
of rebirth were held by the American Council of Learned Societies (ACLS) and the Social Science 
Research Council (SSRC). The conferences resulted in three volumes that treat the doctrine of 
karma and the doctrine of rebirth from the historical, philosophical, anthropological and psycho¬ 
logical points of view: Doxiger, Wendy O’Flaherty, (Ed) (1980) Karma and Rebirth in Classical 
Indian Traditions (Berkeley, University of California Press) Keyes, Charles F. & Daniel, E. 
Valentine (Eds) (1983) Karma. An Antropological Inquiry (Berkeley, University of California 
Press); and Neufeldt, Ronald W. (Ed) (1986) Karma and Rebirth: Post Classical Developments , 
Albany, NY, State University of New York Press. 

[2] Cf. Mavrodes, George I. (1988) Revelation in Religious Belief (Philadelphia, Temple University 
Press), p. 88. 

[3] Joel Feinberg considers the function of a system of moral debits and credits. According to him, 
‘the purpose of such a system, I should think, is to provide people with an incentive for doing 
what they otherwise might not want to do’ (Feinberg, Joel (1970) Doing and Deserving. Essays 
in the Theory of Responsibility (Princeton, NJ, Princeton University Press), p. 23). 

[4] The term quality is to be taken in a wide sense here. A quality regarded as the basis for receipt 
of appreciation or reward can, in addition to being an ‘intrinsic quality’ like beauty, intelligence 
or strength, also be an ‘extrinsic quality’ like ownership or possession of an object regarded as 
good in some respect, or like membership in a group sharing a common merit. 

[5] Cf. Westf.rmarck, Edward (1939) Christianity and Morals (London, Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner), pp. 117-118: ‘... the moral emotions of disapproval or approval, in their capacity of 
retributive emotions, are hostile or friendly attitudes of mind towards living beings conceived as 
causes of pain or pleasure. They cannot admit that a person is punished or rewarded on account 
of another person’s behaviour. There cannot be a merit by transfer.’ 

[6] Another presupposition of a standard system of reward and punishment is that rewards and 
punishments are distributed in proportion to merits and demerits. 

[7] Although no conceptual restriction exists that would prevent the recipient of a reward from giving 
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that reward to someone else, factual restrictions can exist. For example, the person who gives a 
reward can see to it that the recipient of the reward will not give it to anyone else. The reward 
can also be such that no one else besides the original recipient has any use for it. 

See, for example, BENTHAM, Jeremy (1789/1823) An Introduction to the IMnciplcs of Morals and 
Legislation', ch. V, pp. 17-33 (in BENTHAM, JEREMY (1970) An Introduction to the Principles of 
Morals and Legislation. The Collected Works of Jeremy Bentham , BURNS, J.H. & Hart, H.L.A. (Eds) 
London, University of London, The Athlone Press), pp. 46-49); Hart, H.L.A. (1992) Punish¬ 
ment and Responsibility. Essays in the Philosophy of Lazo (Oxford, Clarendon Press), pp. 4-5; and 
I Ionov:rich, Ti*:n (19S9) Punishment. The Supposed Justifications (Cambridge: Polity Press in 
association with Basil Blackwell), p. 89. 

'There are two main types of unintentional actions: actions performed by accident only and actions 
performed knowingly but unintentionally. 

A historical change has been taken place in respect to ‘punishing’ impersonal things. According 
to Joel Feinberg, ‘in the early centuries of all major legal systems, inanimate objects and animals 
were “punished” Feinberg, op. cit., note 3, p. 230. 

Kanada’s Vaiscsika Aphorisms includes the following list of the good deeds and events which cause 
the emergence of an unseen potency, called adrsla , that carries the nj^rit ( dharma ), as well as die 
demerit (< adhanna ), of intentional actions: ‘Inaugurations, fasting, continence, residence in the 
family of a spiritual guide, life in the forest, sacrifice, almsgiving, oblation, the cardinal points, 
constellations, sacred texts, seasons, and religious observance, conduce to invisible result. 1 
Vaiscsikas uira VI.2.2 (Gough, Archibald Edward (Trans.) (1975) The Vaiseshika Aphorisms of 
Kanada. With comments from the Upaskara of Sankara Misra and the Vivritti of Jaya-Na ray a na 
Tarkapanchdnana , 2nd Indian edn (New Delhi, Oriental Books), p. 184). Cf. Babb, Lawrence A. 
(1975) The Divine Hierarchy: Popular Hinduism in Central India {New York, Columbia University 
Press), p. 92: ‘Good deeds produce merit, but of all good deeds the most potent are ritual acts: 
keeping fasts, regular worship of deities, and above all, acts of charity - especially giving to 
Brahmans or wandering medicants. 1 See also Crawford, S. Cromwell (1982) The Evolution of 
Hindu Ethical Ideas. Asian Studies at Hazvaii 28. 2nd rev. edn (Honolulu, The University Press of 
Hawaii, Asian Studies Program), pp. 128-129. 

Kanada lived probably between AD 50 and 150, or at any rate earlier than Nagarjuna, the founder 
of the Madhyamika school, which flourished in AD 200. See Goel, Aruna (1984) Indian 
Philosophy. A ydya-Vaiscsika and Modem Science (New Delhi, Sterling), pp. 27-28. 

Vaisesikasutra 1.1.2. (Gough, op. cit., note 11, p. 2; cf. von Glasenapp, Helmuth (1985) Die 
Philosophic der Inder. Eine Einfuhrung in ihre Gcschichte und ihre Lehren. Kroners Taschenausgabe 
195, edn (Stuttgart, Alfred Kroner), p. 237). See also the comment on the second Vaiscsika 
Aphorism from the Vivritti of Jaya-Narayana Tarkapahchanana: ‘.... it is fitting that merit should 
be explained, inasmuch as, by reason of its effecting the highest object of man which consists of 
paradise and liberation, it is to be acquired by those who are desirous of enjoyment and of 
emancipation’ Gough, op. cit., note 11, p. 2. 

Vaisesikasutra 1.1.4. (ibid, p. 4). 

Ibid., p. 6. 

The Sanskrit word parindmana means literally ‘bending around’, but it is usually translated in 
English as ‘transformation’, ‘ripening’ or ‘diversion’. The Sanskrit word punyanumodana means 
‘acceptance of merit’. The Pali word pattidana means ‘giving of merit’, parivatta ‘round’, ‘circle’ 
or ‘succession’, and patidnumodana ‘approval of merit’. 

Most schools of the Stra philosophy were fully developed after about AD 200, though the origin 
of the Sutra philosophy can be traced to as early as 800 BC. 

According to the Nyaya and Vaisesika schools, there are 24 guhas , some being material and others 
being mental: color ( rupa ), taste {rasa), smell {gandha ), touch {sparsa), sound ( sabda ), number 
(, sankhya ), magnitude (parimiti ), distinctness (prthaktva ), conjunction ( samyoga ), disjunction 
(' vibhaga ), nearness (paratva ), remoteness ( aparatva ), heaviness {gurutva ), fluidity {dravatva), 
viscosity (sneha), knowledge (buddhi), pleasure {sukha), pain (< duhkha ), desire {icchd), aversion 
{dvesa), effort (prayatna ), tendency {samskara), merit {dharma) and demerit {adhanna). In die 
Vaise sika system, quality {guna) is one of the seven categories and the six others are substance 
{dravya), action {karma), universality {samanya), particularity (wsciu) and inherence ( samavdya ). 
See von Glasenapp, op. cit., note B, pp. 237-23S and 247. 

See Nyaya kusumdhjali 1.4-5, 48-49 and 111-115 (Potter, KaRlH. (Ed.) (1977) Encyclopedia of 
Indian Philosophies , Vol. 2. Indian Metaphysics and Epistemology: The Tradition of Nyaya-Vaiscsika 
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up to Gangesa (Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass), pp. 558-559, 563 and 566); see also Gautama’s 
Nxaxasutras III. 2.38-39; and Sridhara’s A yayakandali 133 (Potter, ibid., pp. 232 and 517). 

pO] KlosTERMAIER, KijUJS K. (1984) Mythologies and Philosophies of Salvation in the Thcistic Traditions 
of India. Editions in the Study of Religion 5. Published for the Canadian Corporation for Studies in 
Religion (Waterloo, Ontario, Wilfrid Laurier University Press), p. 181. 

[21] See Brahmasutrabhdsya II. 1.34-36, II.3.41-42; Brhaddraranyakopatiisadbhasya II. 1.16-17; and 
Bhagavadgitabhasya IV. 11—14 (POTTER, Karl H. (Ed.) (1981) Encyclopedia of Indian Philosophies 
vol 3. Advaita Vedanta up to Sankara and His Pupils (Princeton, NJ, Princeton University Press), 
pp. 152-153, 168, 188-189 and 299); see also Potter, KarlH. (1980) The karma theory and 
its interpretation in some Indian philosophical ‘systems, in Doniger O’Fijuierty, op. cit., note 
1. pp. 241-267., p. 263; and ReichenbaCH, Bruce R. (1990) The Law of Karma. A Philosophical 
Study (Honolulu, University of Honolulu), p. 152. 

[22] Mahabhdrata , Satuiparva XII.279.15 and 21 (critical edition) (cf. XII. 149.34 and 37) (quoted 
from Kane, Pan nuRANG Vaman (1977) History of Dharmasastra. Ancient and Mediaeval Religious 
and Civil Law , Vol. V, Part II, Government Oriental Series, Class B, No. 6, 2nd edn. (Poona, 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute), p. 1595). See also Rdmdydnd y Ayodhydkanda II.57.4: 
‘Whatever a person does, be it good or evil, ... he receives in like measure, the direct result of the 
deeds he has done himself, (Goldman, Robert P. (Ed.) (1986) Ramaydna of Vdlmiki: An Epic 
of Ancient India Vol. II: Ayodhydkdndd. Princeton Library of Asian Translations (Introduction, 
Trans, and annotation by POLLOCK Sheldon I. (Princeton, NJ, Princeton University* Press), p. 
204); and Manusmrti IV.240: ‘Single is each being bom; single it dies; single it enjoys (the reward 
of its) virtue; single (it suffers the punishment of its) sin’ (Muller, F. Max (Ed.) (1982) The Laws 
of Mann. The Sacred Books of the East 25. (Transl. with extracts from seven commentaries by 
Buhler, G. (Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass), p. 166). Cf. Walli, Koshelya (1977) Theory of Kannan 
in Indian Thought. Bharata Manisha Research Series 10 (Varanasi, Bharata Manisha), pp. 
310-311: ‘There is a rule recognized in Indian philosophy which ... implies that the principle of 
justice demands the experience of pleasure and pain which happens to a soul must be due to the 
action of Dharma and Adharma present in that very soul. In other words the doer of an action 
himself must reap the consequences of his action and not another person. One cannot enjoy or 
suffer in consequence of an action done by another.’ 

[23] See Doniger O’Flaherty, op. cit., note 1, p. 4; and Fuller, C.J. (1992) The Camphor Flame. 
Popular Hinduism and Society in India (New Delhi, Viking), p. 246. 

[24] It is worth nothing that in Western studies the Theravada tradition is almost exclusively 
considered in the light of Ceylonese Buddhism, although there are Theravadins also, for example, 
in Myanmar, Thailand, Laos and Cambodia. For the political reasons Western researchers have 
been able to do fieldwork studies of that tradition mainly in Sri Lanka. This may have affected 
the \Vestern view of Theravada by making it be one-sided. 

[25] See Me Dermott, James P. (1980) Karma and rebirth in early Buddhism, in Doniger O’Flaherty, 
op. cit., note 1, pp. 165-192, p. 190, which includes the reference to Samyattanikaya III.43 
(Woodward, F.L. (Trans.) with intro, by Davids, Rhys (1975) The Book of the Kindred Sayings 
(Samyutta-Nikdya) or Grouped Suttas, Part III, Translation Series 13 (London, The Pali Text 
Society), p: 37). The Samyattanikaya includes also the idea that ‘no more than prayers can raise 
a rock sunk in the water can they speed a man heavenward who has sunk to a lower state of 
existence because of his own evil actions’. McDermott, op. cit., p. 191 (see Samyattanikaya IV. 
311, Woodward, F.L. (Trans.) with intro, by Davids Rhys (1972) The Book of the Kindred 
Sayings (Samyutta-Nikdya) or Grouped Suttas , Part IV, Translation Series 14. (London, The Pali 
Text Society), p. 219). 

[26] Samyattanikaya I. 227 (Davids, Rhys (Trans.) assisted by Thera, SOriyagoda Sumangaijv 
(1971) The Book of the Kindred Sayings (Samyutta-Nikdya) or Grouped Suttas , Part I. Kindred 
Sayings with Verses (Sagdthd- Vagga), Translation Series 7 (London, Luzac for the Pali Text 
Society), p. 293). See also TlLLEKERATXE, Asanga (1996) Kamma, in Weeraratne W.G. (Ed)., 
Encyclopaedia of Buddhism. Vol. VI. Fascicle I: Jard-Kdsyapiya (Ed.), (Colombo, The Government 
of Sri Lanka), pp. 114-121, 116. 

[27] Williams, Paul (1996) Mahdydna Buddhism. The Doctrinal Foundations. The Library of Religious 
Beliefs and Practices (London, Routledge), p. 208. 

[28] Schumann, Hans Wolfgang (1973) Buddhism. An Outline of its Teachings and Schools (Trans, by 
Fenerstein Georg, (London, Rider), p. 92. On the relation of Mahayana and Theravada 
Buddhism in regard to the idea of transfer of merit, see also Schopen, Gregory (1984) Two 
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problems in die history of Indian Buddhism: die luyman/monk distinction and the doctrines of the 
transference of merit, Siudicn zur hulologic umi Iranisiik 10, pp. 9-47, pp. 36-37, 42-43 and 
46-47; Bechhrt, Heinz (1963) Zur Fruhgeschichte des Mahayana-Buddhismus, Zdischrift dcr 
Dcutschcn MorgcnJandischcn Gcscllschaft 113, pp. 530-535, p. 535; Bechert, Heinz (1973) Notes 
on the formation of Buddhist sects and the origins of Mahayana, in Cultural Department of the 
Embassy of the Federal Republic of Germany (eds) Centum Scholars on India. Contributions to 
Indian Studies , Vol. I (Varanasi; Chowkhaniba Sanskrit Series Office), pp. 16-18; Bechert, 
Hi-tNZ (1992) Buddha-Field and transfer of merit in a Theravada source, Indo-Iratiian Journal 35, 
23, pp. 95-108. pp. 100, 103 and 105; and Williams, op. cit., note 27, p. 208. 

[29] Jainl Padmanabh S. (1980) Karma and the problem of rebirth in Jainism, in Doniger 
O’Flaherty, op. cit., pp. 2 35-2 36; and Doniger OTlaherty, op. cit., note 1 pp. 9-10. 

[30] (. Dvatrirnsika ) Niiya-naimittiha-pathavali , Karanja, 1956, p. 22 (Quoted from Jaini op. cit., note 
29, p. 235). 

[31] I have seen in no test the idea that transfer of merit could be die sufficient reason for 
enlightenment. On the relation of meritorious actions (puhha) or moral conduct {sila) to nirvana , 
see Reichenbach, op. cit., note 21, pp. 173-175; Keown, Damien (1992) The Nature of Buddhist 
Ethics (Houndmills, The Macmillan Press), pp. 46, S9-90 (a critique of Winston King’s and 
Melfrod Spiro’s ideas of the difference between 'the ethic of kamma’ and ‘the ethic of nibbana’), 
116-118, 121 and 124-125; and TillekeRATNE, op. cit., note 26, p. 121. See also Schoben, op. 
cit., pp. 32 and 37-38. Reichenbach and Keown hold that good deeds are relevant to the 
achievement of nirvana and that through good deeds one participates in nibbanic values. 

[32] See Reichenbach, op. cit., note 21, p. 152. 

[33] These kinds of rituals were, for example, Vedic Yajhas .. Yajhas were sacrificial ceremonies 
performed by priests for someone who had hired diem for that purpose by paying the prescribed 
fee. Daya Krishna states that one constant and essential element in different yajhas was ‘the 
relationship between die yajamdna and the rtviks , that is, the one for whom the yajha is being 
performed, and those who actually perform it’. Krishna claims that ‘yajha , by common consent, 
is considered to be the heart of the Vedas and the doctrine of karma , the most distinctively 
significant feature of Indian thought about action’ (Krishna, Daya (1996) Indian Philosophy . A 
Counter Perspective. Oxford India Paperbacks (Delhi, Oxford University Press), p. 172). However, 
yajha and the doctrine of karma are in conflict with each other: ‘The hard core of the theory of 
the yajana is that one can reap the fruit of somebody elsc’s action, while the hard core of the 
theory’ of karma denies the very possibility of such a situation ever arising in a universe that is 
essentially moral in nature’ (ibid., p. 175). Cf. Kane, Panourang Vaman (1973) History of 
Dhannasastra . Ancient and Mediaeval Religious and Civil Law, Vol. IV, Government Oriental Series, 
Class B, No. 6. 2nd edn. (Poona, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute), p. 335. On the 
relation of the yajamdna and the ntviks , see also Tull, Herman W. (1989) The Vedic Origins of 
Karma. Cosmos as Man in Ancient Indian Myth and Ritual. SUNY Series in Hindu Studies 
(Albany, NY, State University’ of New York Press), pp. 34-35 and 107. 

[34] See Malalasekera, George P. (1967) ‘Transference of merit’ in Ceylonese Buddhism, Philoso¬ 
phy East and West, 17(1), pp. 85-90, 86-87; Gombrich, Richard F. (1971) ‘Merit transference’ 
in Sinhalese Buddhism: a case study of die interaction between doctrine and practice History of 
Religions 11(2) pp. 203-219, 206, 210 and 214-215; Knire, David M. (1977) Sapindikarara: the 
Hindu rite of entry’ into heaven, in Reynolds, Frank & Waugh, Earle H. (Eds) Religions 
Encounters with Death, Insight from the History and Anthropology of Religions (Pennsylvania, 
Pennsylvania State University Press), pp. 111-124, p. 112; Doniger O’Flaherty, op. cit., note 
1, pp. 3-4, 10-11 and 33-34; and Bechert (1992), op. cit., p. 100. The idea that a transfer of 
merit is included in the srdddha is, however, controversial. For example, Rajbali Pandey says 
nothing of transfer of merit when he explains the idea of srdddha. In view of Pandey’s explanation 
of the srdddha , one acquires no merit by the performance of srddha because it is a duty to be done 
(, uaitniiiika-kanna ) (Pandey, RaJBAU (1994) Hindu Samskdras . Socio-Religious Study of the Hindu 
Sacraments (Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass), pp. 235-236, 23S and 272-273. In general, according to 
Hindu scriptures ( idstras ), if a man docs not perform the srdddha after the death of his parents 
then he simply fails to do his duty towards them and some sort of demerit occurs as a 
consequence of this failure to do the duty. Pandey holds that the offering of ritual food 
( pinda-ddna ) to dead ancestors or the custom of feeding Brahmins at the time of performing the 
{srdddha is only for helping the departed souls to reach their destination after death (Ibid., pp. 
236, 242, 246 and 265; see also Kane (1973), op. cit., note 33, pp. 334-336; and Kane (1977), 
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op. cit., note 22, p. 1598. In the light of Pandey’s and Kane’s views, the idea of transfer of merit 
can be applied to the conceptualisation of iraddha merely as an analogy: the practice of sraddha 
dearly assumes - analogously to the transfer of merit - that die actions of one person can affect 
the destiny of another in the hereafter. 

[35] Gombrich, op. cit., note 34, pp. 20S-209; see also Bechert (1992), op. cit., note 34, p. 100. 

[36] Malaiasekera, op. cit., note 34, p. 88; Gombrich, op. cit., note 34, pp. 207, 209-210, 214 and 
216; and Gombrich, Richard E. (19S8) Thcravada Buddhism . A Social History from Ancient 
Benares to Modem Colombo. The Library’ of Religious Beliefs and Practices (London, Routledge & 
Kogan Paul), p. 126. 

j37) Doniger O’Flamerty, op. cit., note 1, p. 12. 

[38] A comment from The Upaskdra of Sankara Misra to Vaiscsika sutra (VI. 1.6) includes the idea that 
if the performer of a rite is evil, no merit will be accured to the ancestors: ‘When evil Brahmans, 
unworthy recipients, are fed at the obsequial rites, no fruit accrues from this to the ancestor; or 
... the result of the obsequial rites does not accrue to the ancestors’ (Gough, op. cit., p. 179). 

[39] In a vrata , the idea of making amends is that good deeds enable the person to do good and even 
better deeds in the future by improving his character and capacity for good actions. According to 
Tilmann Vetter, Mahayana texts refer to that kind of improvement of character by the Sanskrit 
word parinamayati (‘bend’; p(arinamaya) ‘ripen’, ‘mature’; p(arinama) ‘transformation’, ‘develop¬ 
ment’, ‘changing’) which means, in that context, devoting good karma to a goal that does not 
inherently orginate from it, especially to enlightenment. This can take place even by the good 
karma of other people through the fact that a transfer of merit occurs. See VETTER, TlLLMANN 
(1988) The Ideas and Meditative Practices of Early Buddhism (Leiden, E.J. Brill), p. 99, n. 21 . 

[40] Wad LEY, Susan S. (1983) Vrats: Transformers of Destiny , in KEYES, CHARLES F. & DANIEL, E. 
Valentine (Eds) Karma. An Antropological Inquiry (Berkeley, University of California Press), pp. 
147-162, 147-149 and 158-159. 

[41] Tull, op. cit., note 33, p. 2. 

[42] On the relation of the Vedic ritualistic view of karma and the Upanisadic moral doctrine of karma, 
see Collins, Steven (1982) Selfless Persons. Imagery and Thought in Theravada Buddhism 
(Cambridge, Cambridge University Press), p. 55-58; and Tull. op. cit., note 33, p. 41. 

[43] Brhad-dranyaka Upanisad III.2.13: ‘punyo vai putyena karmanfi bhavati, papah papeneti’ (see 
Rad HARRIS H nan, S. (Ed. and Trans.) (1990) The Principal Upanisads. Centenary Edition (Lon¬ 
don, Unwin Hyman), p. 217). Cf. Brhad-dranyaka Upanisad IV.4.5 (ibid., p. 272); Katha 
Upanisad II.5.6-7 (Muller, F. Max (Ed. and trans) (1965) The Upanishads y Part II. The Sacred 
Books of the East 25. (Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass), pp. 18-19); Chandogya Upanisad III.14.1 and 
V.10.7 (Radhakrishnan, op. cit., pp. 391 and 433); and Satapatha Brdhmana VI.2.2.27 
(MOi-LER, F. Max (1966) The Satapatha-Brahmana (according to the text of the Madhyandina 
School), Part III. The Sacred Books of the East 41 (trans. by Eggeling, Julius 2nd edn. (Delhi, 
Modlal Banarsidass), pp. 180-181). 

[44] The context in which the verse (III.2.13) is included - a discussion between two sages, 
Yajnavalkya and Jaratkarava Artabhaga - suggests that karma was a secret doctrine not to be 
explained to just anyone. See Po iTER, op. cit., note 21, p, 266; and Basham, A.L. (1989) The 
Origins and Development of Classical Hinduism. (Ed. and annotated by Zysk, Kenneth G. (Boston, 
Beacon Press), pp. 43-44. In so far as karma is taken to be a moral doctrine, the view of karma 
as a secret runs counter to the idea that moral views should be generally approved. 

[45] Heinz Bechert dates the historical Buddha between ca 400 BC and ca 350 BC (Bechert, Heinz 
(1991) The date of the Buddha - an open question of ancient Indian history, in H. BECHERT (Ed.) 
The Dating of the Historical Buddha (Die Datierung des historischen Buddha) Part I. Symposien zur 
Buddhismusforschung, IV, 1. Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Gottingen. 
Philologisch-historische Klasse, dritte Folge, Nr. 189 (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht), pp. 
222-236, 236) 

[46] For example, Richard Gombrich has presented the view of the Buddha as the introducer of the 
moral concept of karma: ‘... (for brahminism morality remained mainly extrinsic, like ritual: 
realized in action which derives its value from the social context. It was the Buddha who first 
completely ethicized the concept: in Hinduism ritual and moral obligations remain lumped 
together’ (Gombrich (1988), op. cit., note 36, p. 46). 

[47] Ahguttara Nikdya III.415 (McDermott (1980), op. cit., note 25„ p. 181; cf. Hare, E.M. (Tran.) 
with intro, by Davids, Rhys (1973) The Book of the Gradual Sayings (Anguttara-Nikdya) or 
More-numbered Suttas , Vol. Ill, The Books of the Fives and Sixes. Translation Series 25. (London, 
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The Pali Text Society), p. 294). Cf. Abhidiiannakosabhasyam IV. lb: ‘What is action? - It is 
volition and that which is produced through volition.’ (Vasubandhu (1988) Abhidhannakos- 
abhasyam. Vol. II (ch. Ill: The Loka-nirdesa or ‘Instruction concerning the World’; ch. IV: The 
Karma-nirdesa or ‘Instruction concerning Karma’) (by Louis de La VaU.EE POUSSIN. English 
'brans, by, Leo M. PRUDES) (Berkeley, CA, Asian Humanities Press), p. 551.) Tillekcratne 
interprets this so that volition is a necessary' condition of action, but not a sufficient condition of 
it. In addition, the actual action has to take place for the karmic action to be deemed complete 
Crn.EEKER.vrNE, op. cit., note 26, pp. 115-116. In the Buddhist theory of will (see Angmtara 
Nik ay a III. 415), two types of volition are distinguished: first, the pure volition called 
ccianakarman or ‘action which is volition’ which involves the intention to engage in a certain kind 
of activity (‘such and such an action’). 'Phis is the initial or preparatory stage of willing, after 
which one can produce another volition which involves the intention to do a certain act in 
conformity with what has been previously willed (cctayiivd) . An action which is performed after 
having been willed is called cctayiivd karman or ‘willed action’ (VASUBANDHU, op. cit., p. 559). 
According to Paul J. Griffiths, ‘Buddhist theoreticians have consistently held as true both the 
axiom that there are no persons (if persons are understood as enduring substances) and the axiom 
that every morally qualified volitional action has morally qualified volitional effects upon its agent 
in the future’ (Griffiths, Paul J. (1986) On Being Mindless: Buddhist Meditation And The 
Mind-Body Problem (La Salle, IL, Open Court), p. 92). Thus, according to the Buddhist view, a 
harmful action performed without intending to do that particular action is not unwholesome nor 
blameworthy and generates no bad karmic consequence. In some respects, this is a similar view 
to that of common secular morality. See Milindapanha 166 (IV, 3, 7) (MOllhr, F. Max (Ed.) 
(1965) The Questions of King MHindu, Part I. The Sacred Books of the East 35 (Trans, from Pali by 
T.W. Rhys Davids) (Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass), p. 235). See also Allen, G.F. (1959) The 
Buddha's Philosophy. Selections from the Pali Canon and an Introductory Essay (London, George 
Allen and Unwin), p. 63; Harvey, Peter (1995) Criteria for judging the unwholesomeness of 
actions in the texts of Theravada Buddhism, The Journal of Buddhist Ethics. 2, pp. 140-151, 144; 
and Kalupahana, David J. (1996) Kamma, in W.G. Weeraratxe (Ed.) Encyclopaedia of 
Buddhism , Vol. VI, Fascicle 1: Jara-KasyapTya (Colombo, The Government of Sri Lanka), pp. 
108-114, p. 111. 

[48] ‘The moral responsibility of the individual is a basic feature of early Buddhist doctrine, the 
teaching of the Pali Canon (and other versions of the canon in as far as they are known to us). 
It is the Buddha’s solution to the problem of evil: one’s suffering is due to one’s former skin, in 
this or a previous life, just as one’s well-being is due to one’s former goodness. This is the 
Buddhist doctrine of karma (“action”); the term denotes both the original moral act and its power 
for subsequent reward and punishment. Moreover, the morality of an action depends solely on the 
indention behind it: intention (cctcfia) is karma.’ GOMBRICH op. cit., note 34, (1971), pp. 
203-204. 

[49] Reichenb.aCH, op. cit., note 21, p. 152. On the sociological and sociopsychological factors that 
affected the development of the doctrine of karma, see Basham, op. cit., note 44, pp. 39-41. On 
individualism in Hinduism from a comparative point of view, see Dumont, Louis (1980) Homo 
Hicrarchicus. The Caste System and Its Implications. A Phoenix book 601 (Trans, by Mark Sainsbury, 
Louis Dumont and Basia Gulati) (Chigago, The University of Chicago Press) [French original 
work Homo hicrarchicus. Essai sur le systeme des castes. Bibliotheque des sciences humaines (Paris, 
Editions Gdlimard, 1966).], pp. 267-286 (1966, pp. 324-350). I have used the notion of 
individualism because it is employed in the recent discussion, without considering the possible 
adequacy or inadequacy of that term. 

[50] Karl Potter has suggested that in Indian philosophy and religion there are two main orientations 
with regard to actions; on the one hand, the ‘transactional’ orientation which assumes the positive 
approach of action (pravriti), including, for example, the practice of transfer of merit, and, on the 
other hand, the ‘philosophical’ (or ‘non-transactional’) orientation which assumes the negative 
approach of withdrawal from action {nivnti). Potter (1980) op. cit., note 21, pp. 265-267. See 
also Long, J. Bruce (1980) The Concepts of Human Action and Rebirth in the Mahdbhdrata , in 
Doniger O’FlaHerty, op. cit., note 1, pp. 38-60, p. 60; and Larson, Gerald James (1980) 
Karma as a ‘Sociology of Knowledge’ or ‘Social Psychology’ of Process/Praxis, in Doniger 
O’Flaherty, op. cit/, note 1, pp. 303-316, p. 304. 

[51] Heinz Bechert dates the Buddhist doctrine of transfer of merit (paitanumodand ) in its fully 
developed form in the period between the 5th and 7th centuries AD (Bechert (1992) op. cit., 
note 34, pp. 99-100). 
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[52] At the end of the Mahabharata (. Svargarohanaparvan XVIII.2) there is a well-known story about 
how the meritoriousness of one member of a family helps the other members of the same family: 
Pandu’s first son, the oldest prince of Pandavas, Yudhisthira, refuses to go into Heaven. Instead 
he wants to stay in hell in order to mitigate die sufferings of his four brothers by his pleasing and 
pure breath, which arises from his virtuousness. His brothers get into heaven, but Yudhisthira is 
tested by the experience of an illusion of the horrors of hell. In the end, also Yudhisthira himself 
gets into heaven. See The Mahabharata (1965), An English version based on selected verses by 
Chakravarthi V. Narasimhan. Originally published as number IJOCI of the Records of Civilization: 
Sources and Studies (New York, Columbia University Press), pp. 211-214. See also Doniger 
OT'iaherty, op. cit., note 1, pp. 32-33. According to some texts, the direction of transfer is from 
the parents to the child (Doniger O’Flamhrty, op. cit., note 1, pp. 34-36. 

[5 3] In McDi-rmo it, James P. (1976) Is there group karma in Theravada Buddhism?, Nurncn 23, pp. 
67-80, the author categorises three different types of group karma: ‘These are “overflow karma”, 
“the karma of family (or communal relationship)”, and “national” or “state-aided karma”. The 
last of d^cse is of diree types: (l) that where the people of a state act in concert, (2) that where 
the government performs karmically effective actions - whether good or evil - on behalf of its 
people, (3) and that where through its action the states serves as a booster mechanism through 
which individual karma may work itself out. 5 (Ibid., p. 75.) See also REICHENBACH, op. cit., note 
21, pp. 142-143. 

[54] Daniel, Sheryl B. (1983) The tool box approach of the Tamil to the issues of moral responsi¬ 
bility and human destiny, in Keyes & Valentine, op. cit., note 1, pp. 27-62, p. 29. In general, 
food is the most common medium of transfer of merit. See, for example, Doniger O’Flaherty, 
op. cit., note 1, pp. 12 and 29. Furthermore, the most common merit in Buddhist piety is the 
feeding of monks. See Collins, op. cit., note 4, pp. 219-221; and Gombrich (1988), op. cit., 
note 36, p. 126. 

[55] Mahay an a means, literally, ‘great vehicle’. However, the Muhayanists in their texts often refer to 
die Mahayana as the ‘Vehicle of the Bodhisattvas’. See SCHUMANN, op. cit., note 28, p. 178. 

[56] The Diamond Sutra ( Vajrcchedikd ) involves the following vow of the bodhisattva: ‘As many beings 
as there are in the universe of beings, ... all these I must lead to Nirvana, into that Realm of 
Nirvana which leaves nothing behind.’ CONZE, Edward (Trans.) (1958) Buddhist Wisdom Books 
(containing The Diamond Sutra and The Heart Sutra) (London, George Allen & Unwin), p. 25). 
Cf.: ‘... the vow of the Bodhisattva is to “become a Buddha, a protector of the unprotected, in 
a world blind and without protector” ’ Abhidharmakosabhdsyarn III. 95-96.3 (Yasubandhu, op. 
cit., note 47, p. 486). Beatrice Suzuki gives four vows of bodhisattvas: ‘I To save all beings. 2 To 
destroy all evil passions. 3 To learn the Truth and teach it to others. 4 To lead all beings towards 
Buddhahood’. Suzuki, Beatrice Lane (1990) Mahayana Buddhism , 4th edn (London, Unwin 
Hyman), p. 61. On the vow of the bodhisattva, see also Durr, Nalinaksha (1978) Mahayana 
Buddhism (Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass), pp. 103-105; and Wiujams, op. cit., note 27, pp. 49-54. 
Williams states that contrary to several Western textbooks on Buddhism, the bodhisattva does not 
postpone nirvana nor turn back from nirvana in order to help all other sentient beings achieve 
tiirvdna first. At least in Tibetan practice, the merit from virtuous deeds is always directed towards 
obtaining full Buddhahood (or the full nirvana of the Buddha) in order to be able to help others 
most effectively. Williams, op. cit., note 27, pp. 52-54. 

[57] Harvey, Peter (1994) Buddhism, in J. Holm with J Bowker (Eds) Human Nature and Destiny . 
Themes in Religious Studies . (London, Pinter, pp. 9-38, pp. 34-35; and Williams, op. cit., note 
27, pp. 204-214. 

[58] See Gombrich (1971), op. cit., note 34, p. 204; and Schumann, op.cit, note 28, pp. 127, 130 
and 174. 

[59] According to a section in the fourth chapter of the Abhidhannakosabhasyam , ‘the Bodhisattva: this 
great-souled one, who yet possesses the most sublime perfections, acts through pure compassion; 
he acts without egoism, like a dog, in the presence of all creatures; he bears, on the part of all 
creatures, outrages and bad treatment; he assumes all fatiguing and painful tasks’. Abhidhartnakos- 
abhdsyam IV. 108c-d (Vasubandhu, op. cit., note 47, p. 691). See also Harvey op. cit., note 57, 
p. 13. 

[60] Bechert (1973), op. cit., note 28, pp. 15-16; and Bechert (1992), op. cit., note 34, pp. 98-99. 
Cf. Wiujams, op. cit., note 27, p. 208. 

[61] Schumann, op. cit., note 28, p. 178; and Bechert (1973), op. cit., note 28, p. 18. 

[62] Schumann, op. cit., note 28, p. ill. 
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[63] Oberi JAMMER, Gerhard (1984) Wnhrheii und Tramzendenz. Bin Bcitrat » zur Spiriiualitdt dcs 
Nyaya . Ostcrreichischc Akademie dcr Wisscnschaftcn, philosophisch-historisch Klasse, Sitzungs- 
berichte, 424. Band-Veroffentlichungen dcr Kommission fur Sprachen und Kulturcn Sudasiens, 
Heft 18 (Wien, Verlag dcr ostcrrcichischcn Akadcmic dcr Wisscnschaftcn), pp. 17S-181 and 
186-187.' Pasupata is one of the Saiva sects whose followers worship Siva as the lord (pent) of the 
individual ( pasu ) souls. 

[64] ‘However evil a man’s livelihood may be, let him but worship Me with love and serve no other, 
then shall he be reckoned among the good indeed, for his resolve is right. Right soon will his self 
be justified and win eternal rest. Arjunn, be sure of this: none who worships Me with loyaltv-and- 
love is lost in Me. For whosoever makes Me his haven, base-born though he may be, yes, women 
too and artisans, even serfs, theirs it is to tread the highest way.’ Bhagavadgua, Yoga of Royal 
Knowledge and the Royal Mystery IX. 30-32 (The Bhagavad-Gltd (1969) With a commentary 
based on the original sources by R.C. Zaehner (Oxford, Oxford University Press), pp. 77 and 
285-286). ‘But those who cast off all their works on Me, solely intent on Me, and meditate on 
Me in spiritual exercise, leaving no room for others, [and so really] do Me honour, these will I 
lift up on high out of the ocean of recurring death, and that right soon, for their thoughts are fixed 
me.’ Bhagavadgitd , Bhakti-yoga XII. 6-7 ( ibid., pp. SS and 327). Cf. BhagavaJgjTt , Karma-yoga 
III.30-31 ibid., pp. 56 and 172-174); XVIII.64-66 (ibid., pp. 108 and 400-401); Bhdgavata 
Purdy)a V.5.6,10-11, (Shastri, J.L. (Kd.) (1986) The Bhdgavata Purana , Part II. Ancient Indian 
Tradition and Mythology, Series S (Trans, and annotated by Ganesh VASUDEO TagoRK) (Delhi, 
Motilal Banarsidass), pp. 655-656); VI 1. 7 29-36 (Shastri, J.L. (1976) The Bhdgavata Purana , 
Part III, Ancient Indian Tradition and Mythology •, Series 9. (Trans, and annotated by Ganesh 
Vasudeo Tagore) (Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, pp. 928-929); and XI.20.36 (Shastri, J.L. 
(1978) The Bhdgavata Purana , Part V. Ancient Indian Tradition and Mythology », Series 11 (Transl. 
and annotated by Ganesh Vasudeo Tagore) (Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass), p. 2040). See also 
Doniger O’Flamerty, op. cit., note 1, p. 28; and Basham, op. cit., note 44, p. 92. Classical 
Hindu scriptures include also more reserved views of the possibility 7 of annulling the accumulation 
of bad karma in other ways than by suffering from bad karmic consequences. For example, 
according to the Devibhdgavata Purana , ‘one must have to enjoy all the good and bad karmic 
consequences. For until and unless not enjoyed the karmic consequences never perish even in a 
hundred million kalpas’. Cf. Gautamadhannasiara XIX.5: ‘Because the deed does not perish 
whatever human action it may be, whether good or evil, it cannot be got rid of except by enjoying 
its consequences; know from me that a man gets rid of good and evil deeds by enjoying (their 
consequences)’ (quoted from Kane (1973), op. cit., note 33, p. 39). 
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On the Propositional Treatment of Anatmavada in 
Early Buddhism and Atmavada in Hinduism 


DAVID MONTALVO 


ABSTRACT As propositions , Anatmavada and Atmavada are simply negations of one 
another. Thus whatever serves as a criterion for truth of the one must serve as a criterion for 
the other. When zee treat them both as a priori propositions, I claim that we are unable to 
determine their truth value. But if zee treat them both as a posteriori propositions, I argue, we 
are only able to determine their truth value if we attain unqualified omniscience. Because the 
Hindu account of knowing is far more conducive to the idea of unqualified omniscience, we 
might be tempted to assert that the empirical verification of these doctrines taken as propositions 
is far more likely in the Hindu tradition than the early Buddhist one. However, ‘empirical 
omniscience’ carries us very far from received views, thus I conclude that it makes no sense to 
treat these doctrines as truth-valued propositions. 


Introductory Remarks 

One sometimes finds in the literature an empirical early Buddhism contrasted fa¬ 
vourably with a more metaphysical Hinduism, especially with regard to views on the 
self. For example: 

The main difference in the attitude of Prajapati and the Buddha is that the 
former assumes the existence of an atman and on failing to identify it with any 
of the states of the personality, continues to assume that it must exist within 
it and is not satisfied with the results of the purely empirical investigation, 
while the latter as an Empiricist makes use of the definition of the concept of 
atman without assuming its existence (or non-existence) and is satisfied with 
the empirical investigation which shows that no such atman exists because 
there is no evidence for its existence. 1 

Treating the question of a permanent, substantial self as an a posteriori proposition 
which is to be empirically verified, or as an a priori proposition which obtains despite 
empirical experience has, I will show, certain consequences. It is my contention if we 
treat Anatmavada and Atmavada as propositions, we are unable to objectively deter¬ 
mine their truth value unless we take them to be synthetic a posteriori propositions and 
we attain unqualified omniscience. 2 

I shall proceed by first formulating both doctrines as propositions, and I will show 
that whatever the criteria we use to judge the truth of the one, we must for the sake of 
constistency use the same criteria for the other. I will then show that in treating both 
of them as a priori propositions, whether analytic or synthetic, we are unable to 
determine their truth values objectively. Next, I will argue that if we choose to treat 
them as synthetic a posteriori (empirical) propositions, we will only discover their truth 
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values if we attain unqualified omniscience. Some implications of these results will then 
be discussed in the final section. 

Before moving on, the following points should be made clear to the reader: 

(1) This paper draws no conclusions pertaining to either the value or the truth of the 
doctrines in question. Rather, the implications of treating these doctrines as 
synthetic or analytic propositions , which are true either a priori or a posteriori , are 
explored. In effect, this paper represents a critique, not of the doctrines, but of 
interpreting the doctrines as propositions whose truth value we attempt to 
discover by the facts of experience, independently of experience, or by analysis. 3 

(2) I take propositions to be beliefs justified either by the facts of experience 
(synthetic a posteriori or empirical propositions), by the meanings or definitions 
of the terms involved (analytic a priori propositions), or by metaphysical argu¬ 
ments or principles (synthetic a priori propositions). I now proceed to the 
argument. 

Proposition Anatman and Proposition Atman 

I shall formulate Proposition Atman or PA in the following way: 

(PA) There exists some aspect of self which is eternal and substantial. 

In the same vein, Proposition Anatman or PA will be formulated thus: 

(PA) It is not the case that there exists some aspect of self which is eternal and 
substantial. 4 

For the sake of the argument, I will assume that there do exist identifiable aspects of 
self. 

It will be obvious from the above formulations that PA is equivalent to not-PA, thus 
each one is simply negation of the other. Treating these propositions differently with 
regard to the criteria which we use to determine truth would therefore be inconsistent. 
To explain: it follows from the fact that each one is simply the negation of the other that 
whatever determines the truth of the one eo ipso determines the falsity of the other. It 
would be inconsistent to assert, for example, that the truth value of PA is only 
discoverable a priori , but that PA has an a posteriori truth value, because once the truth 
of PA is known a priori , the falsity of PA is also known a priori . We therefore find that 
either both PA and PA are analytic a priori , or both are synthetic a priori , or both are 
synthetic a posteriori propositions. 

Determining the Truth Value of PA and PA 

I will now consider the problem of determining the truth values of PA and PA, 
considered as either analytic a priori , synthetic a priori , or synthetic a posteriori proposi¬ 
tions. D 


(a) PA and PA considered as analytic a priori propositions 

On my read of analytic a priori propositions, the truth value is determined simply by the 
meanings or definitions of the terms involved. Taking the stronger view that analytic a 
priori propositions must be formally true, i.e. express logical truths on the replacement 
of the words with symbols, certainly precludes either PA or PA from being a priori true 
in the strong analytic sense. Likewise, neither seems to express a formal contradiction. 
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thus neither is a priori false in the strong analytic sense. But these propositions are more 
in the way of ontological assertions on what there is (or is not), or assertions of what 
may be predicated of aspects of self, rather than a purely logical assertion such as ‘A is 
A’. 

Dcterming the truth value of PA and PA utilising the weaker version of analytic a 
priori truth amounts to defining the terms involved. But since PA is equivalent to 
not-PA, in choosing definitions we are essentially choosing which of the propositions to 
affirm. Because the truth of the one and the falsity of the other would follow immedi¬ 
ately from definitions, choosing a set of definitions which would allow for both to 
possibly be true would amount, then, to choosing an inconsistent set of definitions! But 
proving the truth of one and the falsity of the other by definitional fiat seems 
unsatisfactory. Thus in treating PA and PA as analytic a priori propositions, we must 
admit that we cannot objectively determine their truth values because our choice of 
definitions entails which one we affirm as true. 


PA and PA considered as synthetic a priori propositions 

A synthetic proposition is true a priori or is deduced from a priori principles. Deeming 
either of them to be a priori true outright (and the other false a priori) does not seem 
appropriate, as we have provided no grounds for such a claim, although faith may 
provide a strong motivation for doing so. But faith aside, it seems more appropriate to 
provide a priori grounds for accepting one over the other as true. But a priori grounds 
for deducing PA have already been provided in the Hindu tradition: 

(25) Uddalaka for the first time in the history of Indian thought expressly 
suggests a proof of the reality of Being (sat) instead of merely assuming it, 
when he asserts, some say that ... from non-Being Being was produced. But, 
verily, my dear, whence could this be? ... how could being be produced from 
Non-Being?’ (ch. 6.2.1, 2). 6 
♦ 

Also, we find the following argument provided: 

In the third book [of Vaisesika] the sutra deals with the inference of the 
existence of atman> which is impervious to sense perception, from the fact that 
there must be some substance in which knowledge, produced by the contact 
of the senses and their objects, inheres. 7 

The arguments above both seem to show that PA is true a priori because it is a 
precondition of existence (in the case of Uddalaka) or a precondition of knowing (in the 
case of the third book of Vaisesika). But the usual Buddhist counter-argument is that 
the continuity of knowledge and experience is possible without absolute identity or 
atman passing from one moment to the next. 

On the er.rly Buddhist side, even though speculative views were not encouraged, an 
a priori argument for PA could easily be formulated by taking certain Buddhist 
doctrines as premises which are true a priori . As an example, consider the following 
argument: 

(i) Every thing in the universe consists of the Five Aggregates (pancakkhanda) . 8 

(ii) The five Aggregates arise dependency. 

(iii) Whatever arises dependency is impermanent (anicca). 

(iv) The self is a thing in the universe, or is composed of things in the universe. 
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(v) Therefore: The self is impermanent. 

(vi) Corollary: (PA) There is no eternal, substantial aspect of self. 


The argument hangs on our acceptance a priori that all things in the universe consist 
of the Five Aggregates, which are feeling (vcdana), perception (sauna), disposition 
(.sankhara ), consciousness (vinndna)^ and form ( nlpa ), and that these are impermanent. 
Dividing experience in this way certainly tends to draw one to the conclusion that 
everything in the universe is impermanent, but one could possibly argue that conscious¬ 
ness is one and unchanging. 9 

Actually, any of the above arguments could also be deemed a posteriori , depending on 
whether the premises are taken to be true a priori or a posteriori (for the a posteriori case, 
see (c), below). However, when we choose to treat the premises as a priori truths, we 
run into trouble when we attempt to objectively determine the merit of the arguments, 
as there is no guarantee of a mutually agreeable set of a priori truths which will serve 
as a basis for argument. In fact, if we agree that the conclusion of any purely deductive 
argument is already contained in its premises, then the set of premises from which we 
deduce PA could not possibly be identical to the set of premises from which we deduce 
PA, unless the chosen set of premises is inconsistent. Thus one derives either prop¬ 
osition according to one’s taste in a priori truths. But a ‘verification’ of either prop¬ 
osition according to our taste is unsatisfactory. Opposing factions can easily retreat to 
the appropriate a priori principles from which their favoured proposition can be 
deduced, no doubt assuming that the opposing a priori principles must be false. Since 
a priori principles are, by definition, neither verifiable in our experience nor true by 
definition only, there is simply no objective ground for our assertion that one is true and 
the other false, especially since neither has been shown conclusively to be a precondi¬ 
tion of experience - the usual read of ‘synthetic a priori 9 . Although the truth of each one, 
considered separately, seems to exclude the other, we are unable to say that either one 
is logically excluded a priori , given what is common to (and hence not contradictory in 
terms of) both Buddhist and Hindu cosmology. Upon insisting that the truth value of 
these synthetic a priori propositions can be determined, our only course of action would 
be to take sides by choosing one set of a priori principles - a situation similar to what 
happened when we attempted to treat PA and PA as analytic a priori propositions. 
Therefore I conclude that the truth values of PA and PA are indeterminate when they 
are treated as synthetic a priori propositions, for without a generally accepted set of first 
principles, we are at a loss to determine which of the arguments to credit from an 
objective viewpoint. 


(c) PA and PA considered as synthetic a posteriori propositions 

The truth value of a synthetic a posteriori (empirical) proposition is determined by the 
facts of experience. A proposition of the form ‘It is not the case that Y exists’, such as 
PA, would immediately be falsified upon the discovery of the actual existence of Y. 
Thus if the existence of a substantial, eternal aspect of self were discovered, PA would 
apparently be true and PA false. On the other hand, propositions which assert ‘It is not 
the case that Y exists’ are verified if it can be shown that the existence of Y is logically 
excluded or if the relevant portion of the universe were exhaustively searched for Y with 
a negative result. As the existence of a substantial, eternal aspect of self does not seem 
to be logically excluded (see under (a), above), a search would be called for. If, having 
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completed the search, we find no substantial, eternal aspect of self, then we would be 
able to affirm PA and deny PA. 

Of course, these considerations assume that an exhaustive examination of all aspects 
of self can be adequately translated into some sort of experimental methodology - a not 
altogether uncontroversial assumption. One would think that this search should include 
all selves, which would require some detailed knowledge of the selves of other beings. 
Moreover, it is not clear what an experience of an eternal, substantial aspect of self 
would be like, as is discussed further below. I do assume, however, that if one asserts 
that there is no such experimental methodology and no such experience of an eternal, 
substantial aspect of self, one is, in essence, asserting that the propositions are not 
settled by the facts of experience, and therefore are not synthetic a posteriori proposi¬ 
tions. 

Assuming that an experimental methodology could be worked out for the exhaustive 
search of all aspects of self, there remains the dubious assumption that an eternal, 
substantial aspect of self could be experienced by the person who looks for it. How does 
one conclude that some aspect of experience is eternal without waiting until all the data 
are in, i.e. forever? One could turn to the Buddhist abhiiind , or higher knowledges 
acquired in the meditational state for corroboration; however since both the Hindu and 
Buddhist world-views hold that time stretches infinitely fonvard as well as backward, 
and none of the higher knowledges are of future occurrences, the problem remains. 10 

Could one assert that, after an unsuccessful search of selves in the past, the truth of 
PA can be inferred ? Granting the possibility of such a search, it would have to be carried 
out in this or any number of lives and would therefore be a finite search, but how can 
one infer from the finite to the infinite in experience? Obviously, the experience from 
which we would infer would essentially be nothing compared to all experience that has 
been and is yet to be. 

The only possible way that the facts might be checked to see if PA is true, then, is 
to claim the possibility of unqualified omniscience, that is, knowledge of all aspects of 
all selves stretching backwards and forwards in time infinitely. 11 Moreover, the facts in 
question could not just be potentially accessible, but must in fact have been experienced . 
We are forced to the same extreme solution when we assert that PA is true. Unless we 
can observe that some aspect has existed eternally backwards and forwards in time, 
there can be no truth assigned to PA. As before, no finite amount of experience will 
serve as a basis for an inference concerning the infinite or eternal. Once again, I take 
it that the person who denies the possibility of an experience of the infinite or eternal 
is simply affirming the non-empirical nature of both PA and PA. Therefore the 
inescapable conclusion seems to be that, when taken as synthetic a posteriori (empirical) 
propositions, both PA and PA will have indeterminate truth values unless we are able 
to attain unqualified omniscience. 

In sum it has been argued in this section that, when considered as propositions, 
Anatmavada and Atmavdda are only verifiable insofar as we treat them as synthetic a 
postenon propositions and only when we attain unqualified omniscience. 12 To recap, the 
argument proceeded along the following lines: (i) As propositions, the doctrines of 
Anatmavada and Atmavdda are the simple negations of each other, (ii) Whatever sen es 
as a criterion for truth or the one must serve as a criterion for the other, (iii) Either both 
are analytic a priori , or both are synthetic a priori , or both are synthetic a posteriori 
(empirical), (iv) If we treat them as analytical a priori propositions, we are unable to 
determine their truth value, (v) If we treat them as synthetic a priori propositions, we 
are unable to determine their truth value, (vi) If we treat them as synthetic a posteriori 
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propositions, wc are only able to determine their truth value if we attain unqualified 
omniscience. 


Discussion of Implications 

Some results of the preceding argument are of note. It would seem that the only 
non-contradictory Buddhist criticism of a propositional Hindu belief in Atman consists 
of the allegation that the Hindu does not check up on the truth of something that is, 
on the Buddhist account, within the range of experience. Thus if the Buddhist asserts 
that Anatmavada is an empirical proposition, then so is Aunavada. Likewise, if the 
Buddhist asserts that Annavada is a metaphysical proposition that is only discoverable 
a priori , then the same must be true of Anatmavada, 

Moreover, I have argued that the only way to determine the truth values of 
Anatmavada and Aunavada as propositions is to treat them as matters of experience, 
but that verification here is only to be had through unqualified omniscience. Whether 
to attribute unqualified omniscience to the Buddha is an open question, although many 
scholars are unwilling to do so on the basis of the Pali Nikayas. 1 ’ There are, on the 
other hand, strong indications of support in the Upanisads for unqualified omni¬ 
science. 14 It is thus interesting to note that if one accepts the thesis of this paper, one 
would be forced to admit that the Hindu account of knowing seems far more conducive 
to finding out the truth of propositions concerning the existence of an eternal, substan¬ 
tial aspect of self on the basis of experience than the Buddhist account! Should we perhaps 
be considering a Hindu Empiricism Thesis? 

The point of the preceding reductio ad absurdwn must now be clear: when one treats 
these religious doctrines as identical to propositions, whether they are considered to be 
synthetic or analytic, or whether they are assumed to have truth value a posteriori or a 
priori , one is taking a philosophical position, the implications of which lead one far from 
established views. Empiricist positions on experience do not usually allow for the 
possibility of unqualified omniscience. 15 Thus one corollary to the argument presented 
in this paper is not that these doctrines are meaningless, but rather that it does not 
make much sense to insist that they can be reduced to propositions which are 
established analytically or synthetically. 16 

David Montalvo, Graduate Student, Department of Philosophy, West Chester University, 
West Chester, PA 19383, USA 

NOTES 

[1] Jayatilleke, K.N. (1998) Early Buddhist Theory of Knowledge (Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass), p. 39. 

[2] Aunavada is something of a construction, here. Naturally, specific views will vary- widely, and I 
make no pretense of reducing these views to one simplistic one while retaining all of the various 
aspects that have accured over time. Rather, I wish to consider the mainstream view of the 
doctrine as presented for example, by: 

Despite the great number of interesting topics dealt with in the Upanisads their central concern 
is undoubtedly the knowledge of, and path to, atman-brjhwan. It is, however, impossible to 
synthesize all the statements of even die principal Upanisads and expound the awian-brahman 
philosophy of the Upanisads; what can be done is to indicate certain main trends of thought. 
One of these very* obvious tendencies is die attempt, made repeatedly in the Upanisads, to 
arrange the seemingly infinite plurality of things in a limited number of categories, coordinating 
macrocosm and microcosm, and to understand the manifold reality as a combination of 
relatively few primordial elements. By means of a progressive reduction, one can finally arrive 
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at the One, which is further reduced to an immaterial essence pervading everything without 
being identical with any one object. [K.LOSTFRMAIER, Klaus K. (1994) A Survey of Hinduism 
(Albany, State University of New York Press), p. 204.] 

Nikaya Buddhist Anatmavdda is only slightly less problematical, although the doctrine can be 
found throughout the Pali Canon in roughly the same form - for instance at majjhima-nikdya 
1.233-234. The views presented in jfayatillcke , op. cit., note 1 pp. 3S-39, and 370-374, 
Kalufahana, David J. (1992) A History of Buddhist Philosophy: Continuities and Discontinuities 
(Monolulu, University of Hawaii Press), pp. 64-67, and Hoffman, Frank J. (19S7) Rationality 
and Mind in Parly Buddhism (Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass), pp. 5Iff, are close enough to the 
formulation I give below to require no further elaboration. 

[3] Quine (Quine, W.V. (1980) The two dogmas of empiricism, in: From a Logical Point of Viezi\ 2nd 
rev. edn (Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press), among others, has attacked the analytic/ 
synthetic distinction; 1 address this problem in note below. 

[4] One may be tempted to formulate a weaker version of PA thus: ‘There is no evidence for the 
existence of an eternal, substantial aspect of self. However, it is difficult to see how the Four 
Noble Truths - the very heart of Buddhism - and especially nirvana (literally ‘blowing out’) as the 
summum bonum 3 could hang together with Anatmavdda interpreted as ‘there is no evidence for ...’ 
Such a formulation would still be consistent with ‘there might possibly be an eternal, substantial 

which should be anathema to the aforementioned doctrines. It therefore seems to me that the 
stronger version of the doctrine which I have given, is die necessary underpinning of early 
Buddhist beliefs, when taken as a proposition. Moreover, Hoffman (op. cit. note 2) cites 
canonical evidence in Majjhima-nikaya 1.136 ir. favour of the stronger version. 

[5] The student of Asian philosophy might object that this trichotomy is the old ‘either empirical, 
analytical, or meaningless’ doctrine in disguise, implying an outlook which, when applied to 
Hindu or Buddhist thought, constitutes the son of Orientalism one hopes to avoid. Let me first 
say that I am not here asserting the old Positivist mantra ‘metaphysical implies meaningless’. 
Second, to head off further criticism, I am willing to allow that any experience might count for 
some person as empirical - such as a direct experience of reality or a supersensory perception of 
some son (although see note 7, below). The basis of my thesis is that, on die grounds of 
consistency, however one treats PA, one must treat PA likewise - regardless of whether said 
treatment is experiential, rational, or metaphysical. If the critical student further insists that this 
reductionistic treatment still does not capture the essence of religious doctrines such as those 
which we are considering, then I am in full agreement, as is made clear in the Discussion of 
Implications section. 

[6] jAYATlLLEKif, op. cit., note 1, p. 34. 

[7] Klostemaier, op. cit., note 2, p. 389. 

[8] Pali tfcrms will be used in this section. 

[9] As has been argued for instance by Puugandla, RamaKRISBNA (1986) An Encounter zvith 
Awareness (Wheaton, IL, Thcosophical). He sees a permanent unchanging consciousness as the 
ground for all experience. 

[10] The higher knowledges are listed by Jayatilleke op. cit., note 1, p. 43S as follows: 

1 . iddhividha-, i.e. psychokinesis (levitation, etc.). 

2. dibbasotadhatu-, i.e. clairaudience. 

3. cetopariyanana-, i.e. telepathic knowledge. 

4. pubbenivasanussatinana-, i.e. retrocognitive knowledge. 

5. dibbacakkhu, i.e. clairvoyance; also known as cutupapanana, knowledge of the decease and 
survival of beings. 

6. asavakkhyanana-, i.e. knowledge of the destruction of defiling impulses. 

Although I have allowed, for the purposes of this argument, that supersensory experiences might 
count for some person as empirical, it has been argued elsewhere that these do not constitute 
empirical experience on the traditional read of ‘empirical’ - see Hoffman, Frank J. (1982) 1'he 
Buddhist empiricism thesis. Religious Studies, IS. pp. 151-158, ch. V of Hoffman (1987), op. cit., 
note 2, chs. 4 and 8 of KalansuriYA, A.D.P. (1987) A Philosophical Analysis of Buddhist Notions 
(Delhi, Sri Satguru) and Montalvo, David (1999) The Buddhist empiricism thesis: an extensive 
critique, Asian Philosophy , 9, pp. 51-70. 

In contrast, Jayatiuj-ke (op. cit., note 1, ch. IX) argues for the empirical nature of the 
meditation a 1 experience, and Kalltahana (op. cit., note 2, ch.III) emphasises the Buddha’s 
‘radically empiricist’ treatment of the evidence gained thereby. 
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[11] It might be argued that ‘eternal’ should be interpreted ‘timeless’, rather than ‘infinite in duration’. 
Yet it is not clear what an empirical experience of timelcssness which could verify a substantial, 
eternal aspect of self would be like. I will grant the possibility of experiences in which one does 
not notice the passage of time, or experiences in which one might incorrectly gauge the passage 
of time, but experience without time seems beyond the empirical. 'Ilius I admit that we often have 
experiences which we might call timeless, but I do not admit that we could necessarily infer 
thereby that these experiences were of eternal things. 

[12] Quixh op. cit., note 3, argues that the difference between analytic and synthetic statements trades 
on the distinction between the meanings and the referents of the terms involved, and that any 
notion of analyticity depends vitally upon a notion of synonymy which is not conclusively worked 
out. Thus it is not statements which are analytic or synthetic, but collections of statements which 
adjust themselves in part or as a whole. Applied to the Hindu tradition, or to early Buddhist 
dhamma> this implies that, even in the face of (perhaps) contrary facts of experience, the doctrines 
might be maintained by an implicit or explicit adjustment of the meanings or referents of the 
terms. If we take this as die case (which it may well be), then it is hard to see how on any objective 
grounds one individual doctrine could be judged true and the other false, when both are taken as 
propositions. For those who ascribe to Quine’s thesis, the argument of diis paper should itself be 
adjusted to: ‘When we treat Hindu Atmavada and the early Buddhist Anatmavada as propositions, 
we are unable to objectively determine their truth value’. 

[13] Upadhyaya, Kashi-NATH (1971) Early Buddhism and ihc Bhagovadgita (Delhi, Motilal Banarsi- 
dass), pp. 273-2S1 is willing to attribute a potentially accessible full recall of die past to the Buddha. 
On die other hand, Upadhyaya seems to think diat die Buddha’s knowledge of die as yet 
undetermined future is limited, citing Digha-nikdya III. 134. He does note, however, that a 
passage from a later stratum of the Pali Canon does seem to attribute future knowledge to the 
Buddha. Jayatilleke, op. cit., note 4, pp. 202-204) emphasises that the Buddha’s omniscience was 
not of all things constantly and at once, citing Majjhima-nikaya 1.519. Contrast these with 
Kalupahana, op. cit., note 2 pp. 43-44), who asserts that texts such as the Sutta-nipata 1122 
seem to negate the very metaphysics which leads to the idea of omniscience. He argues that 
statements which have been rendered ‘there is nothing which you have not seen, heard or 
cognized,’ would be more accurately translated as ‘you do not have (or recognize) something that 
is not seen, heard, conceived, or cognized in this world’ - an alternate translation which certainly 
makes for a dramatic shift in meaning. 

[14] Upadhyaya, op. cit., note 13, pp. 280-281, cites Bhagavadgxta XIII.32 in asserting that ‘man, 
with the realisation of his unity and identity' with the all-inclusive and all-knowing Supreme, 
naturally becomes all-knowing and attains entire knowledge without residue’. Within the same 
passage Upadhyaya further states: ‘It is thus clear that the Bfhagavad] G[ita] concept of 

* omniscience unlike that of early Buddhism is without reservation’. 

[15] Kalupahana, op. cit., note 3, at least, certainly seems to exclude it - see note 13, above. 

[16] My thanks to Dr Frank Hoffman for critical remarks on an earlier draft of this paper. 
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THE EARLY BUDDHIST SAMGHA 
IN ITS SOCIAL CONTEXT!’ 


Ian Mabbett 


Some of the most vexed questions in the history of Buddhism concern 
the relation between the order and the many lay folk who in varying 
degrees identified themselves with its values and standards and gave 
regular support. Inevitably, Buddhism became a part of the lives of the 
laity upon which it depended. To many it has seemed natural to 
suppose that, by its nature, the samgha was designed to serve the 
needs of the laity. 

A fundamental issue in the scholarship on the later rise of 
Mahayana concerns just this problem: did the outreach of the 
bodhisattva teaching to all people, lay as well as monk, actually 
recover the actively evangelical spirit of original Buddhism, as it 
claimed, or was it something new and alien to the originally esoteric 
spirit of the Buddha’s message? 

In this article, it will be accepted for the purpose of discussion 
that the original programme, as embodied in the intentions of the 
Buddha when he formulated his distinctive teachings, was essentially 
for those who dedicated themselves to a higher quest. In an important 
sense, the original ascetic message which can be identified in the 
canonical scriptures as the most likely content of the Buddha’s own 
programme was indeed esoteric; only an elect of homeless wanderers, 
cutting themselves off from normal social bonds, could seriously hope 
to aspire to enlightenment and an end of suffering . 1 In this sense, then, 
the teaching in its earliest form excluded most people, and the 


f The research upon which this essay is based was conducted with the he p of a grant from 
the Australian Research Council. It has also benefited from the research ass stance, under the 
A.R.C. programme, of Dr. Peter Masefield. It is based in part upon the results of work conducted 
under the A.R.C. programme by the present author in collaboration with Dr. G. Bailey. 

* This view is sustained by recent research not yet published: G. Bailey and I.W. Mabbett, 
Early Buddhism and the Sociology of Religion. 
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subsequent progressive involvement of Buddhism in social outreach, 
notably in Mahayana, was an importation 

But this is only half the story. From the beginning, as soon as the 
Buddha attracted disciples, the Buddhist teaching had to find ways of 
accommodating itself to its social context. The meaning of the 
injunctions the Buddha was supposed to have declared was 
necessarily interpreted to accord with the assumptions of Buddhist 
communities at various later stages. This point, which ought not to 
appear controversial, is the springboard for the review of early Indian 
Buddhism in its social context which is offered here. Every religious 
teaching, no matter how abstract or universal its scope, is bound to 
respond to the social values and needs of the people among whom it 
gains a following. How did Buddhism reflect such values and needs in 
the first few centuries of its life, in pre-Mauryan and Mauryan India? 

This period is not well served by useful historical sources. For 
the most part, it is necessary to use the canonical literature itself. Of 
course this literature cannot be uncritically read as a description of 
historical circumstances, and the attention so far given by historians to 
the social context of Buddhism has encountered problems of 
interpretation. The texts were subject to a process of selection and 
overhauling over a long period before any of them were written down; 
the picture of Buddhism which they present necessarily answered to 
the purposes of people living in later (much more urbanized) stages of 
culture. 

It is necessary to recognize that, from the beginning. Buddhism 
was liable to change its character willy-nilly to the extent that it was 
successful and acquired a public role. As monks were drawn into the 
affairs of the royal court or the farming community, all parties to the 
interaction changed. There were pressures upon monks to turn into 
political agents, representing the interests of the state among villagers, 
or the interests of the village to state officials, and there were 
pressures upon the samgha as a whole to become more like brahmans 
in proportion as village and state gradually grew together. 

The order of monks, the samgha , inevitably turned into 
something new as it succeeded, with a new role, or medley of roles, to 
play. This raises the question how centralized the order of monks was. 
The ultimately insoluble paradox was that a community constituted 
only by an idea could not indefinitely remain an unchanging and 
centralized community. The Buddha could say how he thought monks 
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should behave, but most of the time nearly all monks were scattered 
far and wide, free if they wished to ignore or modify what they had "'l' 
been told. 

The story was told of the monk Subhadda who, after the 
Buddha’s death, exclaimed with pleasure that now they could all 
behave as they pleased: ‘Enough, sirs. Weep not, neither lament. We 
are well rid of the great samana. We used to be annoyed by being 
told: “This beseems you, this beseems you not.” But now we shall be 
able to do whatever we like .’ 2 His was a lone voice, but that it should 
be recorded must mean something. The Digha Nikayas account of the 
episode is found duplicated, in a slightly different format, in the 
Vinaya . 3 It may be questioned whether this incident, which fits 
awkwardly into its context, is a surviving fragment of genuine 
historical fact, reflecting the way in which some monks chafed under 
the Buddha’s authoritarian discipline. But possibly the Buddha was 
not so much authoritarian as impatient with politicking. We cannot 
know. Another sutta, doubtless recorded for public relations purposes, 
emphasizes that what impressed outsiders about the samgha was its 
cheerfulness, unforced discipline, and sincere respect for the Buddha; 
these qualities are said to have appealed strongly to King Pasenadi . 4 

On the Buddha’s death, the question was certainly urgent how 
the order should be held together. Famous is the saying attributed to 
the master that, far from lacking a teacher, the truths and rules of the 
order would stand as the teacher, and that if it wished the samgha 
could abolish all the lesser and minor precepts . 5 What this means is 
not clear; we may be sure that struggles went on behind the scenes, 
but the suttas cannot be expected to describe them for us. The claim 
that the Buddha had willed that there should be no one Teacher in 
charge might represent a move by a group of monks objecting to the 
claims to inherited authority of a senior monk or monks. The 
equivocal references to Sariputta’s special status may mask a conflict 
of claims . 6 



z D.II.162. 

3 See T.W. Rhys Davids, trans., Dialogues of the Buddha, Part II, London (P.T.S.) 1977, pp. 

73-76 comparing D.U.162L with Vin.II.284.5. 

4 M. II. 1. 118-26, Dhammacetiyasutta. 

5 D.II.154. 

6 Suttanipata 557 (Seia Sutta 10): Sariputta is the ‘heir bom’, anujata\ cf. M. III.9f: Ananda 
says that after the Buddha there is no designated leader, only the dhammar, cf M.III.29: Sariputta is 
praised as the ‘son’. That Ananda should be made to declare the absence of a leader may represent 
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Subhaddha’s alleged outburst did not represent what became the 
official line; the monks could not follow their own sweet will, but 
good order would be maintained by mutual consultation and study of 
the principles of the dhamma. This, rather than central control, would 
produce harmony . 7 The samgha decided not to take up the invitation 
to abolish lesser precepts since there was no clear way of 
distinguishing the lesser from the greater, and on various matters it 
was thought desirable to institute rules — for example, on eating, 
dress, housing and medicine — for the proper guidance of the monks. 
The Buddha is represented as prescribing some basic principles on 
these matters . 8 with the formulation of the Vinaya, of course, the 
codification of rules became very elaborate, but the ultimate sanction 
could only ever be expulsion from the order by agreement among a 
local group of monks, and there was no over-arching authority with 
disciplinary powers. The model of the gana, a republic or oligarchy 
whose government was subject to decisions made by assemblies, is 
often enough appealed to in Buddhist sources; the Buddha 
recommended the customs of the Vajjian gana , 9 and elsewhere he is 
said to have declared that on uposatha days the monks should be 
counted by ‘the system employed in a gana,' ganamaggena ganetum , 
or by collecting tickets, salaka . 10 

This lack of centralization or hierarchy has remained a feature of 
the samgha organization to the present, except (and from the point of 
view of history and sociology it is an important exception) to the 
extent that in states with a high degree of civil control rulers 
superimposed a political hierarchy of state-sponsored public service 
functions staffed by monks upon the samgha; in the villages, however, 
the old traditions persist. Through the centuries, authority has worked 
through the line of teacher and disciple. At least in various Theravada 
contexts, this authority has been subject to the dhamma and younger 


the outcome of a factional move against him. See also M. 1.459, which appears to represent the 
Buddha sanctioning^the leadership of Moggalana and Sariputta, but D.H.IOO, as already cited, has 
the Buddha telling Ananda that it does not occur to a Tathagata to think that he will lead the order. 
Elsewhere, he is represented as telling Devadatta that he would not hand over the Order even to 
Sariputta and Moggallana - much less to such a one as Devadatta, ‘a wretched one to be vomited 
like spittle’; Vin.2.188. 

7 D. in,127f. 

8 D. in. 130. 

9 D. II.73-5. 

Vin.1.117: ‘Then il occurred to the monks: “Now, how should the monks be counted?” 
They told this matter to the Lord. He said: “I allow you, monks, on an Observance day to count by 
way of groups (ganamaggena ganetum) or to take (a count) by ticket (salakam gahetum)".' 
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monks could correct their seniors when necessary , 11 but respect for 
senior monks is enjoined, however , 12 and has been a natural part of 
the cultural values in Buddhist societies. Disputes are to be solved by 
elaborately detailed procedures including voting; but the status of 
respected experienced monks figures prominently in the methods of 
reaching a solution . 13 Local samghas have been described as modified 
gerontocracies . 14 

As time passed and the order grew, problems of harmony and 
discipline inevitably became acute. Rules and principles of conduct, as 
they came to be formulated by senior monks, could not automatically 
be enforced rigidly; they were therefore given as much weight as 
possible by being attributed to the mouth of the Buddha, and indeed in 
the Vinaya all rulings are expressly attributed to him. Suttas discuss 
the ways in which problems should be solved, favouring careful 
thought about the priorities of the dhamma ; one passage refers to the 
impossibility of right-thinking people suffering schism or proclaiming 
another teacher . 15 

An important dimension to the change that took place after the 
Buddha’s death was the fragmentation of the samgha into local 
communities as the monks* way of life became more sedentary. This 
process could have begun even during the lifetime of the founder. 
Hence, with the monkhood divided into many subdivisions each with 
its own base area and internal communications, it is unlikely that any 
one leader could have controlled the whole order. Homer suggested 
that senior monks like Sariputta and Moggalana were aspirants for 
leadership of particular local samghas rather than the entire Samgha 
of the Four Quarters . 16 This is a feature of Buddhism which probably 
needs to be recognized in the relationship between Asoka and the 
samgha — the application of new rules, not to the whole, but to 
particular regional divisions . 17 


11 This is stressed by M. Carrithers, The Forest Monks of Sri Lanka: an anthropological and 
historical study , Delhi (O.U.P.), 1983, pp. 247ff. The informal and quasi-egalitarian principles 
documented here are not duplicated in all Buddhist contexts outside Theravada. 

12 M.I.22. 

13 Vin.2.93-104. 

14 Carrithers, Forest Monks, p.251. 

15 M.IU.65; cf. Mn.238-243 (Kintisutta). 

16 I.B. Homer, trans., The Collection of Middle Length Sayings (Majjhima-Nikaya), London 
(P.T.S.), Vol. IB, 1977, pp. xxvii-xxviii. 

17 See H. Bechert, ‘The importance of Atoka’s so-called Schism Edict’, in Indological and 
Buddhist Studies. Volume in Honour of Professor J. W de Jong on his 60th Birthday, ed. L.A. 
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The absence of strong central leadership contributed to the 
multiplication of rules designed to take its place. The Vinaya is full of 
legalistic provisions which can have had little meaning during the 
pioneering days of the Buddha’s early wanderings, and there are signs 
even in the Nikayas of regret at the incursion of more and more rules. 
An argument about the strict legalities affecting eating at night is said 
to have provoked the Buddha’s impatience at ‘higgling and 
haggling .’ 18 As a lament in the Majjhima Nikaya has it, ‘What is the 
cause, revered sir, what the reason why there were formerly fewer 
rules of training but more monks who were established in profound 
knowledge? And what is the cause, revered sir, what the reason, why 
there are now more rules of training but fewer monks who are 
established in profound knowledge ?’ 19 These words would strike a 
resonant chord in many institutions today, where the process 
described above as bureaucratization is setting in. It is easy to detect 
the operation of something like Parkinson’s Law in the 
institutionalization that developed with the growth of coenobitic 
communities, and for that matter the growth of state control perhaps 
subtly exercised through patronage. Some things do not change much. 

This, then, was the historical environment of the order. We can 
now turn to the question what social forces influenced its composition 
after the effective dominance of the Buddha’s own preferences 
(whatever they may have been) had ceased to operate. 

If the scriptural sources were historical records, they would offer 
quite gQod evidence that the appeal of the dharma was chiefly to well- 
off and well educated young householders, especially brahmans, with 
the leisure to seek spiritual goals instead of having to cleave to the 
routine of survival, for the individuals named as supporters and 
converts commonly answer this description. There is even a negative 
example given: a poor man with an ugly wife and little food to eat 
would like to wander forth as a mendicant, but cannot, beset as he is 
by the burden of his condition . 20 No doubt the Buddha, coming (it is 
normally supposed) from a cultured background, found it easy to 
speak to educated brahmcjis and people of leisure, and scholars have 
often supposed that, despite the egalitarianism which may in some 


Hercus, Canberra (The Australian National University), 1982, pp. 61-68. 

18 M.1.480. 

19 M.I.444f. 

20 M.I.450-52. 
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sense be perceived in Buddhist doctrine, such people were the bulk of 
his converts. Oldenberg thought that, despite the Buddhist theory of 
equality, the practice of the dhamma reflected a different temper: ‘A 
marked leaning to aristocracy seems to have lingered .’ 21 Early 
Buddhist scholarship endorsed this interpretation. Fick considered that 
recruitment from the lower classes by the early Buddhists would not 
have been considerable; such cases are rarely mentioned in the texts . 22 
Bougie argued that, though the Buddhist teaching appeared egalitarian, 
in fact it was a message for intellectuals dealing in abstract ideas, and 
addressed to superior ksatriya groups rather than society as a whole . 23 
Weber, referring to the wandering ascetics in general, said that the 
‘sramana ... came predominantly from distinguished circles of lay 
culture recruited from the city-dwelling ksatriya patricians,’ and 
suggested that Buddhism and Jainism reserved the status of full 
enlightenment to brahman and ksatriya recruits . 24 

More recent scholarship has similarly understood the early 
samgha to have catered for the aspirations of intellectuals . 25 Less 
radically, Sharma thought that though there is some unquantifiable 
evidence of recruitment to the order from low classes counting as 
sudras, such recruitment must have been negligible . 26 

No doubt many of the earliest recruits may have been drawn 
from the ranks of those already following an ascetic career; of these, a 
substantial proportion may indeed have been brahmans. Tsuchida has 
emphasized the distinction between brahmans by birth who engaged 
in often lowly secular occupations and those who followed the ascetic 
path; he considers that the former were rarely converts taken on by the 
Buddha, the latter frequently . 27 


^ * H. Oldenberg, The Buddha: his life, his doctrine, his order , London (Williams and 
Norgate), 1882, pp. 155-8. 

22 Richard Fick, The Social Organisation in North-East India in Buddha 1 s Time , Delhi 
(Indological Book House), 1972, (First ed. 1897),.p. 51. 

23 C. Bougie, ‘Caste and the Buddhist Revolution in idem, Essays on the Caste System , tr. 
D.F. Pocock, Cambridge (Cambridge U.P.), 1971, pp. 63-79 at p. 74. 

24 M. Weber, The Religion of India , trans. H. Gerth and D. Martindale, Glencoe, III. (Free 
Press), 1958/1962, pp. 226f. 


25 For example, T. Ling, ‘Max Weber and Buddhism: the rustication of an urban doctrine', in 
A Net Cast Wide, ed. J.L. Lipner, Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Grevatt and Grevatt), 1986, pp. 34-53, 

and B.G. Gokhale, ‘The Early Buddhist Elite’, Journal of Indian History, VoL 43 (1965), pp. 391- 
402. 

26 R.S. Shama, Sudras in Ancient India: a social history of the lower order down to A.D . 600 y 
Delhi (Motilal Banarsidass), 1958/1990, p. 152. 

27 Tsuchida, ‘Two categories of brahmins in the early Buddhist period’, 77ie Memoirs of the 
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Certainly, we may suppose that the Buddha as acknowledged 
leader of a distinctive school might well have sought and found 
recruits among the free-lance wandering mendicants, sometimes of 
brahman birth, and that on occasion he successfully poached converts 
from other schools. But we must also recognize the testimony of 
frequent references to ordination of home-dwelling laymen . 28 
Ascetics had to start their careers somewhere, usually following one 
teacher or another, and, to whatever extent the Buddha’s school was 
successful at all, it was likely to become the locus of recruitment to 
mendicancy of increasing numbers. What sorts of people were these? 

In the first place, it is altogether likely that the Buddha (and the 
senior teachers in the order in later generations) did indeed succeed in 
attracting into the order men (and women) from those social classes 
which could afford to spend time cultivating higher spiritual 
aspirations - especially brahmans. Wagle has studied the Pali Canon 
and found evidence that ‘even within the samgha a person retains his 
past group affiliation to some extent’, on the evidence of apparent 
cases of brahman monks retaining their gotta affiliations; according to 
him, in practice even secular household brahmans could still get high 
social respect in the order . 29 However, it must be acknowledged that 
the texts are not historical records, and the references to conversions 
of brahmans and ascetics must be seen for what they are — a 
concern by later redactors to demonstrate to a critical audience that 
their master had been successful in impressing his superiority upon 
those classes which were the most dangerous potential opponents of 
his teaching. It is clear enough that the stories told in the suttas play 
fast and loose with a stock of floating anecdotes which are pressed 
into service for didactic purposes, and the line between fact and 
fiction is impossible to draw. Gombrich has pointed out the way in 
which a single brahman may appear in the canon in a number of 
different episodes which contradict each other . 30 


Toyo Bunko, Vol. 49 (1991), pp. 5Iff. 

28 On the conversion of lay supporters, see M. Wijayaratna, Le moine bouddhiste selon les 
textes du theravada, Paris (Cerf), 1983, pp. 169f. 

29 N. Wagle, ‘Social groups and ranking: an aspect of ancient Indian social life derived from 
the Pali canonical texts,’ Journal ofthe Economic and Social History of the Orient, Vol. 10(1967), 
pp. 278-316 at pp. 310,316. 

30 R. Gombrich, ‘Three souls, one, or none: the vagaries of a Pali pericope’. Journal of the 
Pali Text Society, Vol. 11 (1987), pp. 73-78. 
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Stories of low-class recruitment to the samgha can be found, 
chiefly in the Jatakas , 31 but such stories are exercises of the 
imagination, besides belonging to a perhaps much later time, and for 
the present purpose they are of little historical weight. What needs to 
be brought into the discussion more than it has so far is, on the other 
hand, the evidence that early Buddhist teachers had to cope with 
substantial numbers of fellow-monks who did not form part of the 
stream headed for salvation at all but had much more modest purposes. 
The point is that, whatever the ideal may have been, many humble 
monks and nuns joined the order for the most mundane of reasons. 

At several points occur lists of motives monks or nuns had for 
ordination. The Majjhima Nikaya, for example, gives at one point four 
motivations: age, illness, poverty and loss of relatives . 32 Elsewhere it 
is said that one should not turn to the Buddha for the sake of robes, or 
almsfood, or lodgings, or ‘ bhavabhava ’ (an obscure category, taken 
by early commentators as referring to medicines ). 33 Again, there is a 
suggestion that sometimes recruits joined the order at the instance of 
kings or thieves; on any interpretation, such people are likely to have 
been in trouble . 34 Some might enter the order from fear of persecution 
by kings or robbers, or to escape debt, or after losing family members 
or their means of livelihood . 35 In the Patimokkha rules kings and 
thieves are cited as hindrances to the uposatha . 36 It is not fanciful to 
suppose that in its early days many recruits came from under the 
shadow of tax gatherers, press gangs or police. There are references to 
deserters joining the order. In the Vinaya, soldiers of King Bimbisara 
are represented as deciding to join the samgha because their present 
profession engendered too much bad karma; on their disappearance, 
the generals and ministers raised the question which went straight to 
the heart of the matter: ‘How can these recluses, sons of the Sakyans, 


^ * For example, a potter: Jat 3.375-383 (the bodhisattva is bom in a potter’s family). 

32 M. 11.66. 

33 M. 11.238; cf. I.B. Homer, trans.. The Collection of Middle Length Sayings (Majjhima- 
Nikdya), London (P.T.S.), Vol. Ill (1977), p. 25 n. I. 

34 M.1.463, and see I.B. Homer, trans.. The Collection of Middle Length Sayings (Majjhima- 
Nikaya), London (P.T.S.), Vol. II (1975), p. 136 n. 1: commentaries suggest that kings or thieves, 
apprehending victims, would give them the option of undergoing punishment or joining the order. 

35 M.II.66; It 89 recommends those monks who are not ‘led thereto by fear of rajahs, by fear 
of robbers, not because of debt, not from fear, not because of having lost a means of living’, 
categories which would not be mentioned if they were empty. 

3 ^ J. Gangopadhyay, Uposatha Ceremony, Delhi (Bharatiya Vidya Prakashan), 1991, p. 35 ad 
n. 7. 
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let one who is in the king’s service go forth (to become a monk )? 37 j n 
the sequel, the king approached the Buddha, and the Buddha laid it 
down that people in the king’s service should not be accepted as 
monks. Following passages imagine cases of criminals, debtors and 
slaves similarly entering the order, prompting the Buddha to declare in 
each case that such people should not be admitted . 38 Notably, though. 
King Bimbisara is supposed to have had no objection to criminals 
entering the order: ‘There is nothing to do against those who go forth 
among the recluses, sons of the Sakyans. Well preached in dhamma , 
let them fare the Brahma-faring for making an utter end of ill .’ 39 
Needless to say, little is to be inferred from all this about the actual 
historical background except that, by the time the Vinaya was codified, 
it was felt necessary to exclude various classes of undesirable recruit 
who would bring the monkhood into disrepute or cause political 
trouble. 

Other recruits had equally mundane motives. In one case, monks 
were said to have taken ordination because they were ill and hoped to 
obtain the skilled doctoring of the physician Jivaka . 40 Once the order 
took nuns, the many factors of social distress among women came 
into play: many are likely to nave become nuns to escape the ‘misery 
of the mortar and pestle ’. 41 Fear, homelessness and debt are also 
mentioned, suggesting that recruitment into the order could be a 
response to personal crisis of one sort or another. It was 
acknowledged that bad people might go forth as monks just for the 
sake of a living . 42 

There are various indications that the Vinaya represents in many 
ways a later stage of development than do the Nikayas , whatever the 
relative chronology of their redaction. One of the clearest is the 
discrepancy between the free entry of all categories of recruits 
acknowledged in the suttas and the legalistic restrictions imposed by 
the rules of the order as they were subsequently codified. In the Digha 
Nikaya, King Ajatasattu is represented as saying that if a slave of his 


37 Vin.I.74. 

38 Vin.I.74-6; at Vin.l .76 a debtor appealed to a ruling by King Bimbisara that anyone should 
be free to become a monk, but the Buddha declared that a debtor should not be admitted. 

39 Vin.I.74f. 

40 Vin.1.72. 

41 U. Chakravarti, The Social Dimensions of Early Buddhism , Delhi (O.U.P.), 1987, pp. 31-5, 
especially 34. 

42 M.I.32. 
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left to become a monk, he would, if the occasion arose, treat the 
former slave with great honour , 43 as we have noticed, however, the 
Vinaya declares that slaves along with other classes of unqualified 
ordinands were not to be admitted . 44 These others included those 
suffering from severe chronic illnesses, criminals, soldiers, debtors, 
sons lacking their parents’ consent, and minors under twenty years 
old . 45 In the meantime, no doubt, trouble had been caused by abuse of 
sanctuary when such people had taken robes as a form of refuge from 
the travails of life in society. 

But legal exclusions of specific types of refugee could not 
exclude from the dignity of the monk’s robe people who were 
suffering from no more than poverty or old age, and whose lot was so 
disagreeable that the austere but respectable life of a follower of the 
Buddha would be a change for the better. Here, culled from the major 
canonical sources, are some of the miscellaneous conditions 
mentioned in which people were believed sometimes to turn to the 
Buddha, apart from the quest for nirvana : finding household life 
claustrophobic; destitution; idleness; exile or fear of retribution from 
the gov ernment or other agencies; sheer bad luck; debt; exile; loss of 
employment; the helplessness of old age; seeking to assuage the grief 
of bereavement; widowhood . 46 We can add the special case of 
avoiding or escaping marriage: in the Therigatha , we read of 
IsidasI becoming a nun because of the unhappiness of marriage, and 
Sumedha ‘renouncing and going forth on her appointed wedding 
day . 47 These cases are mentioned here and there in the Pali scriptures. 
Sources such as the Thera- and Theri-gatha and commentaries 
indicate that converts as described were often young, often from 
wealth)’ families, and often had suffered bereavement, unhappy 
marriage, poverty, or banishment from home; significantly, though, 


43 D.I.60f. 

44 Vinaya, [.76. 

45 The Mahavagga deals in detail with rules governing ordination: Vin. 1.56-95, with many 
grounds for exclusion mentioned; the minimum age for recruitment into the order as a novice was 
fifteen, and for the higher ordination twenty: Vin.I.49f.; cf. Vin.IV.130, Vin.1.85-90. The list 
includes children, lepers, people with boils, eczema, epilepsy, soldiers or officials not officially 
discharged, robbers, escapees, criminals, those punished corporally with traces remaining, slaves, 
those without parents’ permission (Vin.1.83), those mutilated for punishment, people suffering 
from goitre or elephantiasis, the hunchbacked, the very ill, very ugly, one-eyed, crippled, maimed, 
paralysed, very old, blind, deaf or dumb; also (Vin.1.85-9): eunuchs, matricides, parricides, snake 
spirits, slayers of Arhants, hermaphrodites and schismatics. 

46 I.W. Mabbett, 4 Buddhism and Freedom*, in A. Reid and D. Kelly, eds, Asian Freedoms , 
Cambridge (Cambridge U.P.), 1998, pp. 19-36. 

47 Therigatha . 400-447,448-522. 
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some were said to be of lowly birth, such as Sunita the roadsweeper, 
who began his recitation: ‘I was bom in a humble family, poor, having 
little food; my work was lowly — I was a disposer of (withered) 
flowers.’ 48 Sharma counted in the two texts just named at least ten out 
of 259 theras, and eight out of fifty-nine theris, who were likely to 
count as sudras by his criteria, including an actor, a trapper, a 
basketmaker, a candala, a prostitute and a female slave. 49 A list of 
such cases has no census value; what counts is the fact that relief from 
the hardship of a life of menial toil is acknowledged along with more 
spiritual goals among the motivations of those entering the order, and 
acknowledged in many places. D.D. Kosambi lists named individuals 
attesting that disciples came from different varnas, high and low. 50 

All this creates the presumption that, as indeed certainly 
happened in other better documented phases of the history of 
Buddhism, the Buddhist order, though not offering a life of comfort or 
self-indulgence, could provide a career of last resort for people in 
difficulties and without any pretensions to unusual holiness or 
scholarship. 

It was necessary for the Buddha and his chief disciples, as it is 
necessary for us, to recognize in the motivations of the rank and file 
an intrusion of concrete historical circumstances upon an ideal. The 
ideal was the lonely path of the ascetic seeking an end to suffering in 
detachment and meditation; the historical circumstances were those 
created by public success. As an idea. Buddhism could be consistent 
and univocal; as a process in history, it had to be a number of different 
things to different people, and it could not be these things without 
stresses and strains. 

So far we have been looking at the order from the inside; what is 
clear is that it cannot be conceptually isolated from its outside, for the 
people who entered it brought with them many of the concerns of the 
society beyond the cloister. In the early peripatetic days, there were no 
cloisters and there was constant interaction with the wider community; 
when there were cloisters, the interaction became if anything more 
important, because the monasteries acquired a variety of social roles 


48 Theragatha, 620-31; Cf. Wijayaratna, Le moine bouddhiste, pp. 19ff; p. 28. 

49 R.S. Shama, Sudras in Ancient India , p. 148. 

50 D.D. Kosambi, ‘Early stages of the caste system in northern India’, Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. 22 (1946), pp. 33-48 at pp. 33f. 
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and depended intimately upon the continuing support of a dedicated 
laity. 

The close relationships that developed between the order and the 
committed laity upon which it depended deserve more study than they 
have so far received. The bonds which united the order and the local 
community in a sort of symbiosis required, not just that great men 
should from time to time bestow property upon the samgha as a whole, 
but that ordinary people in small communities should accept the 
responsibility of keeping the monks in their locality fed every day, 
and should make the maintenance of Buddhist viharas their special 
business. 

The monks could not, and obviously did not, treat their 
supporters with aloof disdain, having nothing to do with them except 
passively accepting their offerings in the prescribed spirit of 
detachment. On the contrary, they participated in an ongoing 
relationship. They regularly taught the dhamma to laymen, and 
inevitably the traffic between village and vihara came to be 
institutionalized in a round of merit-making activities that provided 
satisfaction to all parties. 

Buddhism, like other teachings on offer from holy men, was not 
an exclusive church, and laymen could seek spiritual benefit from the 
patronage of any number of different schools simultaneously. 
Nevertheless, there must have been many who attached themselves 
specially to the Buddhist samgha without any idea of ever taking the 
robe, and these people sought ways of sanctifying and confirming 
their special relationship. Various passages give evidence of lay 
involvement in the maintenance of the Buddhist order. 51 According to 
the Majjhima Nikaya, the participation of the lay followers was 
essential to the success of the order. 52 

Familiar in more recent time;;, of course, is the common practice 
of taking layman’s vows and living a modified version of the ascetic 
life for prescribed periods, or indefinitely. There is, however, 
suggestive evidence of another way in which a layman could give 


^ 1 Mil.94f declares ten special qualities of a lay devotee: finding the same pleasures and pains 
as the monks, subjection to the dhamma, making gifts, preventing any decline in the dhamma, 
having right views, giving up traditional celebratory feasts, seeking no other teacher, working for 
peace, not being envious or hypocritical, and taxing the three refuges of the Buddha, the dharma 
and the samgha. Cf. B.G. Gokhale, ‘The Buddhist Social Ideals’, Indian Historical Quarterly , Vol. 
32 (1957), pp. 141-7. 

52 M.I.493f. 
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evidence of special commitment in ancient times. Some of Asoka’s 
inscriptions include a claim to have passed 256 nights; this has been 
seen as an institutionalized form of lay observance entailing 
attendance at the night-long uposatha vigil, fasting and listening to 
dhamma sermons, on days 8, 14 and 15 of the long fortnights, and 8 
and 14 of the short - 67 in a year. 53 According to H. Falk, a reference 
in the so-called ‘Schism’ edict to a command given to officials means 
not, as conventional translations would have it, that these officials 
were ‘dispatched’, but that they were to supervise the conduct of these 
night-long vigils. 54 Falk also suggests that perhaps the total of 256 
nights could have had special significance as a lay qualification. 55 

Being a lay supporter could carry very serious responsibilities. In 
proportion as the samgha flourished, the interaction between laity and 
monks increased. Did this interaction serve as a vehicle for deliberate 
involvement by the samgha in social problems? After all, the internal 
values of the order quite clearly reject the social categorizations and 
status discriminations embedded in the brahmanical orthodoxy; it 
might therefore be argued, and often has been, that in many ways 
Buddhism was an active proponent of social protest and reform. 

Such a characterization certainly fails to apply to the ascetic 
programme which appears to have been central to the original 
message legible in the texts, for the Buddha was concerned to offer a 
way towards spiritual salvation for an elect class of ascetics who 
abandoned the distractions and responsibilities of the householder’s 
life and sought an end to suffering in lonely contemplation, not a 
programme of social reform. Some scholars have seen in this aspect of 
Buddhist history an indication that the dharma was, if anything, the 
opposite of a movement of social protest; it was apt, rather, as a 
dampener upon disaffection: it taught that suffering is part of the 
fabric of life, that wrongs endured in this world are fruits of inevitable 
karma , and that therefore men should pin their hopes upon a future 
consummation in another world or in no world rather than complain 
about their present lot. ‘It lifts no standard of revolt; it sounds rather 


53 H. Falk, ‘Die 246 Nachte Asokas’, Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft, Vol. 140/1 (1990), pp. 96-122. 

54 Ibid., pp. 120f. 

55 Ibid. Falk points out that 256 = 4X4X4X4. 
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the signal for flight. Let us not talk of reconstructing the edifice of the 
divided classes, this would be to build clouds upon clouds.’ 56 

This represents one understanding of the meaning of the 
Buddhist message. But it is, after all, only one Buddhism; others 
supervened early, and were easily superimposed upon the founder’s 
first intentions, possibly during his lifetime and conceivably (though 
perhaps unlikely) even with his co-operation. The universal values 
implicit in the objectives of the sramanas could, in principle, lend 
themselves to reformist programmes, for they appeared to deny the 
validity of the old brahmanical orthodoxy. Truth was to be sought 
outside the institutionalized Vedic framework. Such a doctrine could 
no doubt inspire a social programme. Certainly, it can be argued that 
Buddhist ethical values — truth-speaking, keeping to the dhamma, 
liberality and non-violence — formed integral parts of the teaching 
constantly and quietly imparted to all lay supporters, and that such 
values had in the long term a tendency to work against social 
discrimination. B.G. Gokhale claims that the Buddha’s objections to 
social discrimination were not just internal matters of monkish 
discipline but tended ‘to create an equalitarian ethos which would cut 
across tribal lines and distinctions of caste and race.’ 57 Thus the 
samgha became a social force and a custodian of ethical values. 

In an immediately obvious sense, however, principles of social 
reform are inconsistent with the original programme of ascetic 
withdrawal. To whatever extent the sramana movements became 
involved in society, they could have gone either way — favouring 
equality by denying the validity of privilege, or conserving inequality 
by denying the value of social action. What sort of influence did the 
order actually exert? 

In the first place, an attitude of easy tolerance to people of varied 
backgrounds marked off the sramana from the householder. The 


Bougie, ‘Caste and the Buddhist Revolution’, in idem. Essays on the Caste System, tr. D.F. 
Pocock, Cambridge (Cambridge U.P.), 1971, pp. 63-79 at p. 74; Bougie also (Ibid, p.78) quotes 
Pilion, in the Annee Philosophique, 1868: ‘Thus the conscience becomes the accomplice of all 
natural and social fatalities; it will no longer object to anything, will not protest against anything, 
will not revolt against anything.’ See also R. Thapar, From Lineage to State: Social Formations in 
the Mid-First Millennium B.C. in the Ganga Valley, Bombay (O.U.P.), 1984, p. 150. 

57 B.G. Gokhale, ‘The Buddhist Social Ideals’, Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. 32 (1957), 
pp. 141-7 at p. 146. He cites Dhp verses 84, 129, 142,223, 256, 257 for these social values. The 
verses cited laud selflessness, non-injury, serenity and calmness, generosity, and the wise and 
discriminating judgment of cases. Some of these qualities are specifically attributed to good 
ascetics, brahmans or rulers. By themselves, they do not look like a programme for social reform. 
(On this point, see also M.II. 128. M.II. 147-157.) 
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wandering ascetics or sramanas moved among all classes of people 
and accepted recruits from any of them. All people were alike in the 
Buddha’s eyes too. In some passages he is represented as 
distinguishing between physical and moral or psychological criteria of 
real status: an outcast or a brahman is made such not by birth but by 
behaviour; ‘name’ and ‘family’ are just empty words. 58 In the samgha , 
there is no distinction of wealth, and respect is given to all; 59 
ultimately there is no question of birth or lineage. 60 Within the 
samgha , there must be no insulting speech referring to monks’ former 
natal status, occupation or condition. 61 The inclusion of such a rule in 
the Vinaya is telling; it reminds us that monks, being fallible humans, 
could not easily forget the distinctions of social status current in the 
outside world which they had left, and needed to be restrained from 
importing them. 

Here then is a clear doctrine of personal worth according to 
individual merit, not inherited social position. The Buddha appears in 
the texts consorting with mendicants of all types, including people of 
low class and dark skin, for which he was criticized by the 
orthodox. 62 

The claims of the brahmans to social eminence are roundly 
criticized. Their pretensions are analysed by the Buddha and 
dismissed. All people are alike in potential, with good and bad 
qualities among those bom in all classes; so far as purity of birth goes, 
brahmans are in no position to give themselves airs, for they cannot be 
sure, who they are. 63 (This casts interesting light upon the 
transmission of social status, suggesting that people of brahman stock 
often took wives from families without claims to good Aryan 
descent.) 

It is important, though, to recognize that this absence of social 
discrimination belonged originally in the context of a programme for 


58 Suttanipata, Sacred Books of the East, Vol. X, p. (23) 135/141; cf. pp. 462, 620-650. 

59 A4.210; see P.E.D. s.v. appativibhatta ‘(not eating) without sharing with others’. 

66 In respect of wisdom and righteousness there is no question of birth or clan, jati or gotta’. 
D.IQ.99: Na kho Ambattha anuttaraya vijja-carana-sampadaya jati-vado va vuccati, gotta-vado 
va vuccati.,.. 

61 Vim.IV.4-1 1: all forms of jeering and scoffing are condemned, especially jeering at monks 
on the score of their birth (Jati), occupation ( sippa) or condition ( kamma ). 

62 D.ffl.81. 

63 M.II.147-157; cf. D.L92f.: the Buddha was of pure descent, but there were brahmans 
whose ancestry included anonymous slave-girls. 
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personal spiritual discipline, not of social reform or political 
management. Where the Buddha is represented as teaching non¬ 
discrimination, the concern is with the equality of all truth-seekers at 
the same stage on the road to enlightenment, regardless of their 
origins, not with the merits of social distinctions in the world outside 
the samgha , 64 There is no evidence to suggest that the Buddha sought 
to work for the abolition of hierarchical social relationships; indeed, it 
has been argued that, in finding a basis for an individual’s status in 
past karma rather than birth, he was legitimizing rather than 
discrediting social differentiation. 65 

One important area of social action and ethical values that is a 
pressing topic of modem concern is that of attitudes to women. 
Buddhism has already been examined by a number of scholars from 
this point of view. Pali sources have been thoroughly examined, and 
there is no need here to repeat at length what has already been said 
elsewhere. The evidence can be used to argue that Buddhism either 
gave women an improved status or denied it to them. Some earlier 
writers emphasized the increment in equality, status and respect 
enjoyed by women in the early Buddhist system. 66 Diana Paul found 
some particularly misogynistic attitudes in Theravada, but by 
comparison found Mahayana overall quite favourable to women. 67 
Liz Wilson sees as pervasive throughout a male-centred vision which 
focuses upon women’s bodies as objects only of distaste suitable for 
meditation upon the theme of transience. 68 


M.II.147-157 ( Assaldyanasutta ): brahmans are like other people by birth; cf. M.IL 1 28. 
The Buddha here obliquely teaches non-discrimination; he seems concerned to specify that this 
non-discrimination is only in respect of the ascetic career, not social status. 

65 See Y. Krishan, 'Buddhism and the Caste System’, J.I.A.B.S. , Vol.9, No. I (1986), pp. 71- 
83, especially p.82: the Buddha’s teaching affirmed, not weakened, the varna system, finding a 
new basis for it in karma , rather than in Vedic myths (X.90), while providing for non¬ 
discrimination within the samgha. 


See Caroline A. Foley (C.A.F. Rhys-Davids), 'The women leaders of the Buddhist 
reformation as illustrated by Dhammapala’s commentary on the Therigdtha\ Transactions of the 
Ninth International Congress of Orientalists , Vol. 1, Indian and Aryan Sections, ed. E. Delmar, 
London (Committee of the Congress), 1893, pp. 344-61; I.B. Homer, Women under Primitive 
Buddhism: Lay Women and Alms Women , New York (E.P. Dutton), 1930/Delhi (Motilal 
Banarsidass), 1975. The latter work is based on a study of the Pali canon (especially the Vinaya, 
and within this especially the Cullavagga and the Bhikkhunl-Khandaka), the commentaries, the 
jdtakas , and the Milindapahha. 

67 Diana Paul, Women in Buddhism: images of the feminine in the Mahayana Tradition , 
Berkeley (Asian Humanities Press), 1979; 2nd ed. Berkeley & Los Angeles (U. of California P.), 
1985. See pp. 6, 303. The author found that the texts most favourable to women tended to be the 
most popular. 

68 Liz Wilson, Charming Cadavers . Horrific figurations of the feminine in Indian Buddhist 
Hagiographic Literature , Chicago/London (University of Chicago Press), 1996. On women in 
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Familiar is the evidence that the early Buddhists evinced a 
greater tolerance than brahmanical codes imply. The Buddha’s 
followers and patrons included women: he was visited at Vesali by the 
wealthy courtesan Ambapali. 69 The Therigatha must be used with 
caution here, for it represents a later stage of Buddhist history, but for 
what it is worth, of sixty nuns Figuring in this text whose background 
is described, five are low-born, as noted above. 70 (This is suggestive, 
for the sample represented by the individuals figuring in this 
collection is likely to be weighted towards the better educated.) 
Nevertheless it is clear enough that, if one takes late twentieth century 
values as standard, the Buddha (unsurprisingly, perhaps) fails to earn 
a high score. There is, of course, the story that the Buddha was 
reluctant to admit women to the order, and predicted that its life would 
be shortened by this move, which he approved nevertheless. 71 As 
K.T.S. Sarao has said, ‘Nowhere do we see Gautama making 
favourable comments on women’s property rights, choice of husband, 
female education or against their being ill-treated..’ 72 The same author 
points to the Vinaya rule that nuns must pay respects to monks, 
however junior, 73 collects references from various sources, especially 
Jatakas , suggesting disdainful attitudes to women, and concludes that 
‘Early Buddhism sees women as destructive, elusive, mysterious, 
treacherous, sensual and not much higher than animals.’ 74 


Buddhism see also Rita M. Gross, Buddhism after Patriarchy: a feminist history, analysis , and 
reconstruction of Buddhism , Albany (S.U.N.Y. Press), 1993 (offering an ‘androgynous’ 
interpretation of the Buddhadhaima); Jonathan Walters, ‘A voice from the silence: the Buddha’s 
mother’s story*, History of Religions , Vol. 33 (1994), pp. 358-79 (who argues that, for a 
substantial period after ASoka, women in Buddhism were influential and relatively little 
disadvantaged); J.I. Cabez6n, ed., Buddhism, Sexuality, and Gender , Albany (S.U.N.Y. Press), 
1992 (see particularly A. Sponberg, ‘Attitudes toward women and the feminine in early 
Buddhism’, pp. 3-36, emphasizing the ‘multivocality’ of a Buddhism that contained a variety of 
interests and attitudes). 

69 D.n.95. 

70 See T.W. Rhys Davids, trans.. Dialogues of the Buddha, London (P.T.S.), Vol. I (reprint, 
1973), p. 102. 

71 Vin.2.254: the Buddha acknowledged that women were as well able as men to realize the 
states producing enlightenment; Vin.2.256: the Buddha said that having women entering the 
houseless state would result in the dhamma lasting for five hundred years instead of a thousand. 
I.B. Homer {Women, p. 103) saw this latter passage as a possible interpolation: ‘Monks edited the 
sayings attributed to Got.una, and they would naturally try to minimise the importance which he 
gave to women’. 

72 K.T.S. Sarao, ‘Early Buddhist Attitudes towards Women’, Z.D.M.G, Supplementa 9. 
Proceedings of the Thirty-Second International Congress for Asian and North African Studies, 
Stuttgart (Steiner), 1992, pp. 150-152. 

73 Ibid. p. 151. 

74 Ibid. p. 152. 
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For the purpose of understanding the dynamics of Buddhism’s 
interaction with lay society, however, later twentieth-century 
standards and concerns are likely to be of limited value. One thing that 
inevitably strikes the reader of the Pali canon is that, among the 
references to women that figure there, an enormous proportion is 
concerned to teach the monks about the dangers of sexual temptation 
which must be avoided. From the point of view of the original samgha, 
involvement with women was fraught with danger, for long- 
suppressed sexual feelings were more likely than anything else to 
threaten a monk’s loyalty to the values of his ascetic calling. 

Thus, in the Majjhima Nikdya , a monk who is claimed never to 
have observed the characteristics of women, to have taught Dhamma 
to nuns or any other women, or approached nuns’ quarters, is held up 
as a role model. 75 The foulness of women’s bodies is repeatedly 
emphasized: the corpses of women are ‘full of worms, ... diseased, 
impure, rotten, oozing, trickling, the delight of fools’. 76 An alluring 
female body prinked out with cosmetics and adornments will delude a 
fool, but not the one who seeks transcendence. 77 Elsewhere, in the 
Theragatha it is apostrophized as a chain of bones, evil-smelling: 


You little hut made of a chain of bones, sewn together with mesh 
and sinew. 

Fie upon the evil-smelling body. You cherish those who have 
another’s limbs. 

You bag of dung, tied up with skin, you demoness with lumps on 
your breast. 

There are nine streams in your body which flow all the time. 
Your body with its nine streams makes an evil smell and is 
obstructed by dung. 

A bhikkhu desiring purity avoids it as one avoids excrement. 

If any person knew you as I know you, he would avoid you, 
keeping far away, as one avoids a cesspit in the rainy season. 78 


Monks are repeatedly warned about contact with women: the 
sight of a scantily clad woman may overwhelm a monk with lust and 
he may return to lay life, which is why another name for women is 


' 5 M.3.126; cf. Vin.4.21., where the rule is made that a monk should not teach the dhamma to 

women. 

76 Thag.393f.; cf. Thag. 315f. 

77 M.2.64f.; cf. Thag.769-774. 

78 Thag.l 150-1153. 
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‘the peril of fierce fishes.’ 79 Women are naturally prone to 
misconduct; 80 the approach of a dancing girl or of a prostitute is a 
‘snare of death’. 81 Concentration on one’s routine as a monk may be 
wrecked by ‘nicely adorned women’ coming to look round the 
monastery. 82 Sages {muni) sleep peacefully only if they have no 
bonds with women. 83 In all sorts of ways, women are dangers to see, 
to talk about, to think about; they are captivating and alluring to 
men. 84 When King Prasenajit of KoSala rides out in the park, he has 
with him his favourite lovely wives, and 

the fragrance of their bodies is so sweet. It is just as if a casket of 
scent were opened - these royal ladies are so sweetly scented. 
Lord, the touch of those ladies is as a tuft of cotton-wool, so 
delicately are they nurtured. Well, lord, at such time we have to 
ward the elephant, and we have to ward ourselves as well. 85 

A monk should be careful not to go into a village for alms at a time 
when he may catch sight of the wrong things, such as women with 
dishevelled clothing. 86 A woman should be thought of in the same 
way as a mother, sister or daughter. 87 But, despite all warnings, there 
could be ascetics so misguided as to think that 

there was no fault in sense-pleasures and that happiness lies in 
the young, soft and downy arms of a girl-wanderer. 88 

♦ 

What is shown by such passages is that the content of the canon 
must be understood primarily in the light of the lessons it held for 
monks, who in the first instance, in the oldest texts and many later 
ones, were supposed to be dedicated to an ascetic peripatetic way of 
life. Whatever may have happened to the dhamma as it became an 


79 M.1.462. 

80 Dhp.242. 

81 Thag.459-463, 267f; cf. Thag 769ff. A monk saw the approach of his own wife, comely 
and well dressed, as a snare of death: Thag.299f. 


82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 


SI.185. 


Thag. 137. 

S 5.319; Thag736-739; Dhp284; Thig77; A 1.1; S 4.238. 
S 5.351. 

Sn 386f; cf. Mvu 3.328. 


S4.110. 
Ml .305. 
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influential force in lay society, it is not immediately apparent from the 
content of the texts that it was in origin conceived of as a social 
programme, and references to women should not be seen as social 
doctrines. They merely pick up the assumptions current in Indian 
society at the time, adding to them the unease and distrust felt by 
monks professionally required to see women as dangerous. 

Thus women are supposed to be obsessed with having numerous 
children, 89 they are prone to be dragged down into hell by the bad 
karma of their selfishness, their jealousy and their lust for sense- 
pleasure; 90 they cannot obtain enlightenment because they have a 
limited ‘two-finger’ intelligence. 91 They are expected to find their 
fulfilment in the devout observance of their family roles; one passage 
identifies as causes of bad rebirth for women an absence of faith, of a 
sense of shame, and of a fear of reproach, when these are conjoined to 
anger, grumbling, envy, selfishness, adultery, immorality, and 
indolence. 92 Perhaps it is for such reasons that nuns had to observe 
many more rules than monks. 

Texts acknowledge that the lot of a woman is not a happy one: 
she must endure separation from her family to go to that of her 
husband, menstruation, pregnancy, childbirth, and subservience to a 
man. 93 A verse in the Therigatha says that some women commit 
suicide after childbirth. 94 Constant humble subservience to her 
husband and his family is clearly expected. 95 She had to wait like a 
servant upon her husband: 

Arising in good time I approached my lord’s house; having 
washed my hands and feet, upon the threshold I approached my 
husband with the anjali salute. 

Taking a comb, decorations, collyrium and a mirror, I myself 
adorned my lord, like a servant-girl. 


89 Ud 91; A 1.78. 

90 S4.240. 

91 S 1.129 = Thag 60; the various commentaries explain this by reference to the way women 
need to judge whether rice is cooked by pressing it with two fingers, or the way they take cotton 
fibre with two fingers and spin the thread: cf. A 1.28, M 3.65f. (Note by Peter Masefield). 

92 S4.240. 

93 S4.239. 

94 Thig 216f. 

95 S 16; M 1.253. The age of sixteen appears to have been regarded as normal and desirable; 
see Thig 445f. 
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I myself prepared the rice-gruel; I myself washed the bowl; as a 
mother her only son, so I looked after my husband. 

My husband offended against me, who in this way had shown 
him devotion, an affectionate servant, with humbled pride, an 
early riser, not lazy, virtuous. 96 

Sometimes good things are said about the female sex, but they are 
equivocal: a husband disappointed that his wife has given birth to a 
girl is consoled with the assurance that a woman can be better than a 
man because if she is clever and virtuous she might give birth to a 
‘valiant emperor’; 97 woman is described as the ‘utmost commodity’, 
perhaps because (as the commentary puts it) ‘all bodhisaltvas and 
cakkavattis come into being in none other than their mothers’ 
womb’. 98 A really good woman might be reborn (like a man) in one 
of the divine realms of the gods, but only in those belonging to the 
kamaloka, the plane of desire, which is subordinate to the planes of 
pure form and formlessness. 99 

A review of early Buddhist treatment of women, then, reminds us, 
unsurprisingly, that in matters of custom and tradition the Buddhist 
norms did not step outside the framework of constraints and 
presuppositions that had evolved in contemporary society. What they 
could do, however, was to endorse whatever features of current values 
were the most consonant with spiritual insight. In practice, this meant 
the promotion of peaceful and respectful relationships between 
individuals and groups. The concept of merit, pwnya, 100 as a bond 
between monks and laity, and as a device by which ordinary people 
could benefit spiritually from the presence of monks in their midst, 
was a potential eirenic influence upon social relationships which 
developed early. The original soteriological quest may have offered 
no place for lay activity within the scheme of life leading to salvation, 
but the Buddhist doctrine of karma could easily be interpreted so as to 
provide such a link. Unlike the Jain idea of karma , which made of it a 
sort of personal spiritual hygiene unable to legitimize any social 


96 Thig 406ff. 

97 S 1.86. 

98 S 1.43. 

99 A 1.213f. 

100 Mayrhofer, Etymological Dictionary , cites the derivation from the root pr, ‘fill’, but 
suggests the possibility of another root pr related to nipuna ‘clever’, or a possible *pmya, 
‘forderlich’. 
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activity, the' psychological Buddhist version of it gave it a 
fundamental role in a system of ethics; the progression through 
liberality (giving offerings to monks), good conduct (following the 
precepts of the dhamma) and spiritual cultivation associated lay 
supporters with the order and met a social need. 101 In its public face, 
Buddhist morality was a force for stability and order, embodied in 
precepts encouraging people to carry out their responsibilities 
assiduously: 

Great learning and skill, well-leamt discipline, and well-spoken 
words, this is the highest blessing. 

Waiting on mother and father, protecting child and wife, and a 
quiet calling {anakula ca kammanta), this is the highest blessing. 
Giving alms, living religiously ( dhammacariya ), protecting 
relatives, blameless deeds ... 

Ceasing and abstaining from sin, refraining from intoxicating 
drink, perseverance in the Dhammas ... 

Reverence and humility, contentment and gratitude, the hearing 
of the Dhamma at due seasons ... 

Patience and pleasant speech, intercourse with Samanas, 
religious conversation at due seasons ... 102 

Eventually, certainly in the stable institutions of rural Buddhism 
familiar in more recent times, monk and layman alike could be drawn 
into a single integrated scheme, within which the principle of merit 
may show Hindu influence. 103 It has been debated how far the 
dhamma taught by Asoka in his inscriptions was intended to 
correspond specifically with the Buddhist teaching; the very 
ambiguity is significant, for Anoka’s dhamma focdses not upon 
nibbana (which is not even mentioned) but upon harmonious and 
orderly social relationships, in which respect and reverence are always 
to be rendered to social superiors. 


101 R. Gombrich, ‘Karma and social control*. Comparative Studies in Society and Historv, Vol. 
17 No. 2 (1975), pp. 212-220. 

1 Sn.261-266 (p. 47). Probably the most commonly cited homily on social virtues on these 

lines is the Sigalovada Suttanta, D.3.180-193 (redefining the cult of the six quarters as a metaphor 
tor the practice of social virtues); cf. A3.37-8 (wives should work hard at running the household 
f or the benefit of their husbands). 

103 If. Saddhatissa, Buddhist Ethics, London, 1970, traces the evolution of moral ideas in the 
Vedic literature, leading to a rudimentary notion of karma and rebirth based on merit; see 
especially pp. 12If. Cf. R. Gombrich, ‘Notes on the brahminical background to Buddhist ethics’, 
Buddhist Studies in Honour of Hammalaya Saddhatissa , ed. Gatare Dhammapala et al., Nugegoda, 
Sri Lanka (University of Sri Jayewardenepura), 1984, pp. 91-102 at p. 91. 
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If we wish to picture the relationships of the early Buddhist order 
with encompassing lay society, no simple generalization is likely to be 
adequate. The samgha was not always working purposefully to 
subvert the social order; nor was it regularly engaged in supporting the 
existing socio-political structure in the kingdoms where it was 
generously patronized. Its members played a variety of parts, as 
wandering ascetics, shamans (in a broad sense), scholars and (above 
all, in some circumstances) mediators between metropolitan and local 
culture and community. As they travelled, monks could enter into 
different relationships in different contexts. 

In particular, to add a final touch of depth and realism to our 
picture of the order in its social context, we should notice that they 
were not necessarily always revered and respected wherever they went. 
Far from it. Fundamental to the complex array of different Buddhisms 
at work in society is the ambivalence of the monk’s image. 

It is often overlooked that there were, as indeed there still are, 
stresses and strains at times in the relations between monks and 
laymen. Not all monks were well fitted to play the dignified, aloof 
role demanded by their station; further, many of those who were so 
fitted had ideas about the way they should teach the dhamma to 
laymen that did not meet with a happy reception. 

It is not as if all sects of wandering ascetics were respected and 
supported. We have evidence that other sramana sects besides the 
Buddhists could earn distrust or contempt. The Ajlvikas, for example, 
were seen as weird, goblin-like creatures, and their opponents claimed 
that, though strict in public, they were self-indulgent in private, 
behaving without chastity or frugality. 104 

‘Those unrighteous people the Ajivas, as ordained by the gods, 
are the confusers o:f varna and asrama, a people of workmen and 
craftsmen. Goblins are the divinities in their sacrifices, which 
they perform with wealth (stolen) from beings who resemble the 
immortals (i.e. brahmans) and (gained by acting as) police spies, 
and with much other ill-gotten wealth ...’ 105 


104 A.L. Basham, History and Doctrines of the Ajivikas: a vanished Indian religion, Delhi 
(Motilal Banarsidass), 1981 (reprint) pp. 162,278. 

!°5 Vaya Sriksetraurana 69. This follows the translation by A.L. Basham, History and 
Doctrines, p. 162. 
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Among the more extreme of the ascetics, there were always those who 
deliberately mortified themselves by making themselves disgusting to 
mainstream society; mediaeval samnyasa texts, even, advise the 
renunciant to be indifferent to honour and insults alike; ‘Let a yogin 
act in such a manner that people will despise him and never associate 
with him;’ 106 dishonour is to be deliberately courted in various ways; 
recommended lifestyles include behaving exactly like a madman, or 
like a cow. 107 

The Buddha’s followers were always likely to be tarred with the 
same brush as other ascetics who disdained the ways of ordinary 
people and seemed to insist upon perversity in their profession and 
practice. The Buddhist texts do not dwell on these aspects, but at 
various points they allow us to see that bhikkhus were not always 
given respect by the community. There were ugly rumours about the 
order; it was claimed by some that followers of the Buddha had killed 
a woman in the Jeta Grove, and the Pali scriptures allude at several 
points to tension between householders and monks; in one passage in 
the Digha Nikaya the Buddha advises his followers how to respond to 
hostile criticism of the Buddha, the doctrine or the order, and in 
another passage in the Udana is told an unsavoury story of trouble 
stirred up by jealous ascetics of other schools who killed a woman and 
sought to pin the blame for the murder upon the Buddha and his 
followers. It is difficult to know what historical basis may underlie 
such a story, but clearly it reflects an environment of rumour¬ 
mongering and slander. 108 

It is clear that the followers of the Buddha were often enough 
regarded as bad elements, 109 and sometimes they were abused and 
mistreated. It was recognized that if they went to Mathura or the 
borderlands they should not expect to get on well there. 110 

106 P. Olivelle, Samnyasa Upanisads: Hindu Scriptures on Asceticism and Renunciation, N.Y. 
(O.U.P.), 1992, pp.l07f. 

107 Olivelle, Samnyasa Upanisads , pp.l08f; see especially p. 108 n.10. It is worth recalling that 
the Raghuvamsa has an episode in which the hero must behave like a cow to expiate an offence. 
See also Tatia, ‘The Interaction of Jainism and Buddhism and its Impact on the History of 
Buddhist Monasticism’, in Studies in the History of Buddhism, ed. A.K. Narain, New Delhi (B.R. 
Publishing), 1979, pp. 321 -338 at p. 322. 

108 D.I.2I'; Ud. 43f. See also P. Masefield, ‘The Muni and the Moonies’ p. 145. 

109 'Phis aspect of the samgha's relationship with society is discussed by Peter Masefield, ‘The 
Muni and the Moonies.’ 

\ 110 A 3.256 (the disagreeableness of Mathura); A 4.225f. (in the outlying countries there are 

unintelligent barbarians; the Buddha’s followers cannot get on there). At D.III.264 is a reference to 
rebirth in border countries, among unintelligent barbarians, where the dhamma cannot prosper. 
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The Buddha and his followers were liable to various forms of 
harassment. 111 The suttas at several points represent brahmans 
speaking to the Buddha contemptuously, treating him or his followers 
with lofty disdain or abrasive scorn. 112 For example a brahman who 
has been impressed by the Buddha rejects his former attitude to ‘little 
shaveling recluses, black, offscourings of our kinsman’s heels’ (a 
stock phrase appearing in many places). 113 An Ajivika taunted the 
Buddha, or one of his lay supporters, as a ‘shaven householder’ 
( mundagahapatika ). 114 In another story is a reference to villagers 
having been induced by Mara the evil tempter to harass and despise 
monks. 115 Such allusions would not be made if contemptuous 
treatment of Buddhist monks did not seem plausible. Vinaya rules are 
sometimes introduced by stories of monks misbehaving in ways that 
required a judgment by the Buddha, and such misbehaviour is 
occasionally said to have earned the order a bad reputation; 116 such 
stories are unlikely to record historical episodes but reflect a probably 
well grounded concern that irregular behaviour on the part of monks 
was all too likely to bring the order into disrepute. 

As the story of Sangamaji suggests, 117 the Buddha and his order 
were likely to fall foul of the relatives of new ordinands, whose 
families may sometimes have had their lives seriously disrupted by 
the loss of their kinsfolk being recruited into the monkhood. 118 In the 
Vinaya there is a reference to people in Magadha being angry at the 
Buddha for his teaching which caused the breaking up of families; the 
Buddha is blamed for depriving people of children, making widows, 


111 B.G Gokhale cites a number of these: see his ‘Early Buddhism and the brahmins’, in 
Studies in the History of Buddhism , pp. 68-80 at p. 72 n. 28. 

11'- D.I.90; M.I.334, S4.117, D.I.103. In this last, for example, a brahman teacher scoffs at the 

idea of base mendicants such as the Buddha having any traffic with brahmans. See also F.L. 
Woodward, trans.. The Book of the Kindred Sayings , Vol. 4 (Pali Text Society), 1927, p. 74 n. 1: 
non-brahmans such as the Buddhist monks were assimilated to sudras in their relatively dark 
complexion and their origin (in the well-known creation myth) from Brahma’s foot. 

H3 M.IL177: this is something of a stock phrase attributed to brahmans; cf. M.I.334. 

114 Vin.IV.91. 

115 M.I.334. 

116 E.g..Vin.l.l91. 

117 Udanai. 

118 Barcau has analysed the evidence bearing on the attitudes of ordinands’ families to samgha 
recruitment. A. Bareau, ‘Reactions des families dont un membre devient moine selon le canon 
bouddhique pali\ in O.H. de Wijesekera, ed., Malalasekera Commemoration Volume, Colombo 
(The Malalasekera Commemoration Volume Editorial Committee), 1976, pp. 15-22. 
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and destroying families. 119 Suddhodana is represented in one passage 
as remonstrating against the Buddha for making so many members of 
his family take ordination; this episode is represented as the occasion 
for the introduction of the rule that ordinands must have their parents’ 
permission. 120 Another Vinaya passage tells of a monk living with a 
woman, and then leaving her, to her fury; 121 this occurs as part of a 
series dealing with monks committing sexual misdemeanours; nothing 
can be inferred from them except that, by a certain stage in the history 
of the order, it was thought worth-while to hold up bad examples of 
such behaviour. 

Buddhism might have had to endure the worst of both worlds in 
that, while as a sramana movement it could be blamed for the 
character earned by extreme ascetics practising repellent penances, its 
deliberate moderation and avoidance of the severer forms of self 
mortification could earn distrust. A passage in the Majjhima Nikaya 
refers to other sects being ignorantly treated as superior. Buddhism as 
inferior, by a householder. 122 Other sects could look down on 
Buddhists as spurious ascetics. Ajlvikas called Buddhist monks 
jeeringly ‘shaven-headed householders’, and a group of them mocked 
a group of bhikkhus who were carrying parasols, saying that they 
looked like treasury officials, ganakdmahamatta . 123 Some of the 
stories in the Thera- and Theri-gathas suggest that Buddhist monks 
could be regarded as idlers, living on charity and fond of taking their 
ease. 124 Certainly it was important to the leaders of the order to keep 
up the standards of deportment of less experienced followers; one 
sutta emphasizes the need for a forest monk living on his own to avoid 
any display of uncouthness, laziness or ignorance of dhamma in 
public. 125 The Buddha was sometimes on the defensive; after 
declaring the rebirth states of deceased disciples, he had to explain 
that this was done not for the sake of his reputation but wholly for the 


119 Ud. 5f.; Vin.l .43 (cited above). 

120 Vin.I.82f. 

121 Vin.II[.131f. 

122 M.I.376f. 

123 Vin.2.130. 

124 Thag 219, 342, 705; Thlg. 88, 237, 273, and see B.G. Gokhale, ‘The image-world of the 
Thera-Theri-Gathas’, in O.H. de Wijesekera, ed., Malalasekera Commemoration Volume , 
Colombo (The Malalasekera Commemoration Volume Editorial Committee), 1976, pp. 96-110. 

125 M.I.469-73 (Gulissanisutta). 
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sake of the dhamma. l2< ° No doubt criticisms of such practices had 
been received. 

In the following centuries, too, it appears that Buddhist monks 
could be seen as socially contaminating; the Arthasdstra records a fine 
of 100 panas for inviting any Buddhist mendicants ( sakya ), Ajivikas, 
sudras or wandering ascetics (pravrajita) to dinners honouring gods 
or ancestors. 127 

In modem times, where attempts have been made to revive the 
forest tradition, it is notable that monks forsaking the domesticated 
mainstream career can encounter distrust and suspicion as often as 
they earn reverence for their superior sanctity. Writing about the 
movement begun by Acham Mun, Acham Tate mentioned the 
problems encountered by the first monk of maha grade (having passed 
Grade 3 in the Thai monastic education scale) to take to solitary 
wandering practising thudong: ‘Most of the academic monks 
considered the going off on tudong a disgraceful thing to do.’ 128 

What this shows is that, in modem as in ancient times, Buddhism 
has had to find a place for itself in the different cultural environments 
of real people struggling to survive in the real world; different cultures 
nurture different world views, values and prejudices. Recruits into the 
Buddhist order came from secular society and brought with them 
much of that cultural baggage. Buddhism has had to learn to survive 
too. The chief lesson that emerges from this review of the topic is that 
we must learn how to use the sources sensitively. The scriptures were 
compiled as manual and inspiration for those who wished to look 
beyond life in society; the challenge is to find in the texts the tell-tale 
traces of this life in society which the authors wished to transcend. 


SOURCES 

For the present study, the focus has been on the Pali canon. The 
editions consulted are the texts and (except where otherwise noted) the 
translations published by the Pali Text Society. The abbreviations 
used are as follows: 


126 M.I.465. 

127 A.S.3.20. 

t 28 Ajahn Tate, The Autobiography of a Forest Monk, tr. Bhikkhu Ariyesako, Wat Hin Mark 
Peng, 1993. On pp. 200-203 the author refers to the bitter criticism of a forest group by local 
settled monks. 
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REVISIONING DUALISM IN PATANJALFS 
CLASSICAL YOGA* 


Ian Whicher 


1. Introduction 

This paper centers on the thought of Patanjali (ca second-third century 
CE), the great exponent of the authoritative classical Yoga school 
(darsana) of Hinduism and the reputed author of the Yoga-Sutra. I 
will argue that Patanjali’s philosophical perspective has, far too often, 
been looked upon as excessively “spiritual” or isolationistic to the 
point of being a world-denying philosophy, indifferent to moral 
endeavor, neglecting the world of nature and culture, and overlooking 
the highest potentials for human reality, vitality, and creativity. 
Contrary to the arguments presented by many scholars, which 
associate Patanjali’s Yoga exclusively with extreme asceticism, 
mortification, denial, and the renunciation and abandonment of 
“material existence” (prakrti ) in favor of an elevated and isolated 
“spiritual state” (purusa ) or disembodied state of spiritual liberation, I 
suggest that Patarijali’s Yoga can be seen as a responsible engagement, 
in various ways, of “spirit” (purusa = intrinsic identity as Self, pure 
consciousness) and “matter” (prakrti = the source of psychophysical 
being, which includes mind, body, nature) resulting in a highly 
developed, transformed, and participatory human nature and identity, 
an integrated and embodied state of liberated selfhood (jivanmukti ). 

The intention of this paper is to reassess our understanding of 
Patanjali and the tradition of classical Yoga that he is credited for 
having founded. I have attempted to re-interpret a central feature of 
the Yoga-Sutra , namely the objective of cittavrttinirodha or the 
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cessation of the [misidentification with the] modifications of the mind, 
and provide a fresh vision of the spiritual potential present in this 
seminal text thereby contributing to our understanding and reception 
of Yoga thought and spirituality. The interpretation of Patahjali’s 
Yoga Darsana presented in this paper — which walks the line 
between an historical and hermeneutic-praxis (some might say 
theological or “systematic”) orientation — counters the radically 
dualistic, isolationistic, and ontologically oriented interpretations of 
Yoga 1 presented by many scholars and suggests an open-ended, 
epistemologically oriented hermeneutic which, I maintain, is more 
appropriate for arriving at a genuine assessment of Patahjali’s system. 

It is often said that, like classical Samkhya, Patahjali’s Yoga is a 
dualistic system, understood in terms of purusa and prakrti. Yet, I 
submit, Yoga scholarship has not clarified what “dualistic” means or 
why Yoga had to be “dualistic.” Even in avowedly non-dualistic 
systems of thought such as Advaita Vedanta we can find numerous 
examples of basically dualistic modes of description and explanation . 2 
It is important to note that the Samkhyan dualism (that Yoga 
appropriates) is quite distinct from the Cartesian dualism which 
bifurcates reality into mental and material aspects. The dualistic 
perspective of Samkhya is made up of purusa as pure consciousness, 
and prakrti as everything else, including the mental and the material. 
Psyche and the external world are not ultimately different. Both are 
forms of insentient (nonconscious, acetana ) prakrti. With the above 


1 The system of classical Yoga is often reduced to or fitted into a classical Samkhyan scheme 
— the interpretations of which generally follow along radically dualistic lines. In their 
metaphysical ideas classical Samkhya and Yoga are closely akin. However, both systems hold 
divergent views on important areas of doctrinal structure such as epistemology, ontology, ethics, 
and psychology, as well as differences pertaining to terminology. These differences derive in part 
from the different methodologies adopted by the two schools: Samkhya, it has been argued, 
emphasizes a theoretical or intellectual analysis through inference and reasoning in order to bring 
out the nature of final emancipation, while Yoga stresses yogic perception and multiple forms of 
practice that culminate in samadhL Moreover, there is clear evidence throughout all four Padas of 
the YS of an extensive network of terminology that parallels Buddhist teachings and which is 
absent in the classical Samkhya literature. Patahjali includes several sutras on the “restraints” or 
yamas (namely, nonviolence [ahimsa], truthfillness [satya], non-stealing* [asteya], chastity 
[brahmacarya ], and nonpossession [aparigraha]) of the “eight-limbed” path of Yoga that are 
listed in the Acdrahga Sutra of Jainism (the earliest sections of which may dale from the third or 
fourth century B.C.E.) thereby suggesting possible Jaina influences on the Yoga tradition. The 
topic of Buddhist or Jaina influence on Yoga doctrine (or vice versa) is, however, not the focus of 
this paper. The Sanskrit text of the YS, the YB of Vyasa, the TV of Vacaspaii Mi$ra, and the RM of 
Bhoja Raja is from The Yoga-sutra of Patahjali (1904). 

2 See, for example, Sankara’s (ca eighth-ninth century CE) use of v yavahdrika (the 
conventional empirical perspective) in contrast to paramarthika (the ultimate or absolute 
standpoint). 
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explanation held in mind I have adopted the simple term “matter” for 
prakrti. 

It does not seem inappropriate to suggest the possibility of 
Patanjali having asserted a provisional, descriptive, and “practical” 
metaphysics, i.e., in the YS the metaphysical schematic is abstracted 
from yogic experience, whereas in classical Samkhya, as set out in 
IS vara Krsna’s Sdmkhyakdrika , “experiences” are fitted into a 
metaphysical structure. This approach would allow the YS to be 
interpreted along more open-ended, epistemologically oriented lines 
without being held captive by the radical, dualistic metaphysics of 
Samkhya. Despite intentions to render the experiential dimension of 
Yoga, purged as far as possible from abstract metaphysical knowledge, 
many scholars have fallen prey to reading the YS from the most 
abstract level of the dualism of purusa and prakrti down to an 
understanding of the practices advocated. Then they proceed to 
impute an experiential foundation to the whole scheme informed not 
from mystical insight or yogic experience, but from the effort to form 
a consistent (dualistic) world-view, a view that culminates in a radical 
dualistic finality 3 or closure. 

It should be noted that the contrast, suggested above, between the 
philosophical perspectives of tevara Krsna and Patanjali is of crucial 
importance. Nevertheless, the theoretical connections and parallels 
between the YS and Samkhya remain significant. Patanjali’s 
philosophy, however, is not based upon mere theoretical or 
speculative knowledge. It elicits a practical, pragmatic, experiential/ 
perceptual (not merely inferential/theoretical) approach that Patanjali 
deems essential in order to deal effectively with our total human 
situation and provide real freedom, not just a theory of liberation or a 
metaphysical explanation of life. To this end Patanjali outlined, 
among other practices, an “eight-limbed” path of Yoga ( astafiga-yoga , 
YS 11.29) dealing with the physical, moral, psychological, and spiritual 
dimensions of the yogin. Yoga is not content with knowledge (jnana ) 
perceived as a state that abstracts away from the world removing us 
from our human embodiment and activity in the world. Rather, Yoga 
emphasizes knowledge in the integrity of being and action and as 
serving the integration of the “person” as a “whole.” Edgerton 
concluded in a study dedicated to the meaning of Yoga that: “ ... Yoga 


See in particular: Feuerstein (1980: 14, 56, 108); Eliade (1969: 94-95, 99-100); Koelman 
(1970: 224,251); and G. Larson (1987: 13) who classifies Patanjali’s Yoga as a form of Samkhya. 
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is not a ‘system’ of belief or of metaphysics. It is always a way, a 
method of getting something, usually salvation ... .” 4 But this does not 
say enough, does not fully take into account what might be called the 
integrity of Patanjali’s Yoga. Yoga derives its real strength and value 
through an integration of theory and practice. 

If one is to grasp how Yoga philosophy can be lived on a 
practical level, one must understand how purusa and prakrti relate to 
one in practical, experiential, and personal terms. To this end Patahjali 
translated a “universal,” macrocosmic perspective into subjective, 
microcosmic terms. Yoga philosophy, being historically rooted in a 
pedagogical context, 5 functions in part as a teaching method skillfully 
aimed at transforming, purifying, and illuminating human 
consciousness (i.e., the mind or citta , which can be described as a 
grasping, intentional, and volitional consciousness) and thus our 
perception and experience of reality. The metaphysics is united to the 
teaching tradition of spiritual preceptor (guru) and disciple ( sisya ) and 
is soteriological as well as practical in nature and purpose. The 
distinction between the two major categories in Yoga: purusa or 
drastr (the “seer”), and prakrti or drsya (the “seeable”), may not have 
been intended by Patanjali as a metaphysical theory of truth. 
Moreover, despite the fact that Patahjali initially adopts a Samkhyan 
metaphysical orientation, there is no proof in the YS that his system 
stops at dualism (i.e., the dualism may be said to be open to the 
criterion of falsifiability playing only a provisional role in his system), 
or fnerely ends up, as many scholars have concluded, with a radical 
dualism in which purusa and prakrti , absolutely disjoined, are unable 
to “cooperate,” establish a “harmony” and achieve a “balance” 
together. In this sense the YS can be understood not so much as 
contradicting Samkhya but more so as accommodating and subsuming 
the philosophical stance in the SK by extending the meaning of 
purification and illumination of human identity to incorporate an 
enlightened mode of action as well as being. 6 As such. Yoga 
philosophy helps to resolve some of the tensions inherent in a 
radically dualistic perspective — as is exemplified in interpretations 
of classical Samkhya — wherein purusa and prakrti are utterly 


F. Edgcrton (1924), “The Meaning of Samkhya and Yoga," AJP 45, pp. 1 -46. 
See Chapter 1 in Whicher (1998). 

See Whicher (1999). 
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separate and incapable of “uniting” through an integration of being 
and activity, that is, as an embodied state of freedom, consciousness, 
and being. 

Unlike Samkhya, Yoga maintains that knowledge {jnana) in itself 
dpes not ultimately have the capacity to liberate human identity from 
the deeply embedded “seeds” of ignorance. The yogin can make 
further efforts to transform the mind through the commitment to a 
purification of all karmic residue. Such efforts can include ethical 
vows as well as subtilized forms of meditative discipline resulting in a 
total purification and illumination of consciousness even at the level 
of the mind. In this sense, Yoga suggests a deeper insight than 
Samkhya into the functioning and structure of the mind and the 
mind’s role in the final stages of purification and liberation. 

In Samkhya, knowledge precludes any further reason for dharma 
(SK 67). There is a relative absense of emphasis on purity and virtue 
within the system of Samkhya. 7 Yoga allows for an enlightened, 
participatory perspective that can embody an enriched sense of 
dharma suggesting a responsiveness to life that no longer enslaves the 
yogin morally or epistemologically. This seems to be implied in the 
experience of the cloud of dharma ( dharma-megha ) samadhi (YS 
IV.29). At this high level realization in Yoga action does not end but 
becomes purified of afflicted impulses ( YS/YB IV.30); nonaffiicted 
action remains for the liberated yogin. In the context of our human 
embodied world and its possibilities, purified action in Yoga would 
appear to extend the implications of knowledge and in this sense the 
Yoga system can be viewed as being complementary with, not 
contradictory to Samkhya. What Samkhya does communicate is a 
context for liberation on a theoretical level. 8 This is not to deny that 
there may well have been practical, meditative structural approaches 
utilized in the earlier Samkhyan tradition. 9 Yoga shows how liberating 


' SK 44 states that “by virtue ( dharma ) [one obtains] ascent to higher planes”, understood by 
Vacaspati MiSra to be heaven. Clearly this attainment is at variance witfc the goal of liberation, 
which can only be achieved through knowledge (jnana ). 

® But this is not to suggest that in Samkhya knowledge is not a form of practice. In Yoga, 
however, practice does not end with knowledge. 

9 In Strukturen Yogischer Meditation (1977), G. Oberhammer examines * samkhyan 
meditation*, by which he means those meditative structural approaches that have been handed 
down in the Samkhya tradition, particularly that of Varsaganya. Oberhammer’s analysis of this 
‘yogic* orientation is based on relevant quotations found in the Yuktidipikd and intends to show 
that the soteriology of the old Samkhya tradition was not a purely rationalistic affair and that many 
of the Samkhyan metaphysical categories can only be understood against a background of 
meditative praxis. 
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insight can be applied in an ongoing process of purification; 
eventually, through asamprajnata-samadhi, knowledge itself is 
transcended and ignorance discarded in the realization of the knower 
ipurusa), an awakening that attains permanency in the state of 
“seedless” ( nirbija ) samadhi. In Yoga philosophy, theory and practice * 
form a continuum, are united, resulting in a transformation not only of 
consciousness but of our total psychophysical being. Yoga’s message 
here seems simple enough yet can be so easily forgotton: experiences 
of insight need to be continuously cultivated through a deepening of 
practice and dispassion. 

It has elsewhere been suggested 10 that Samkhya and Yoga can be 
read sequentially. Transformative insight, the foundation of liberation 
in Samkhya, can function as . a basis for restructuring and purifying 
one’s actions through yogic discipline resulting in the gradual 
dissolution of all karmic influence. To be sure, in both systems, the 
application or practice of knowledge (jnana ) or discriminative 
discernment ( vivekakhyati ) is the foundational key to success. 11 But 
Yoga’s emphasis on a programme of ongoing purification including 
the cultivation of virtue and a deepening of dispassion — even toward 
knowledge itself — allows for a nonafflicted mode of activity. Yoga 
includes at the highest level a clarity Of knowledge with the integrity 
of being and action, all within the context of an embodied state of 
freedom. 12 

I am suggesting that Yoga need not contradict Samkhya. Rather, 
the two systems may be understood as being complementary in that 
Yoga extends die meaning of purification and illumination of human 
identity to incorporate an enlightened mode of activity as well as 
knowledge. As such. Yoga philosophy can help to resolve some of the 
questions and tensions surrounding the nature of karma and past 
impressions ( samskdras ) that continue after knowledge takes place. 
From an examination of the final stages of purification in Yoga we 
need not conclude that liberative knowledge and virtuous activity are 
incompatible with one another, nor need *we see detachment 
(vairagya) as an abandonment of the world and the human relational 


10 See Chappie (1996). 

11 Thus knowledge in Samkhya, as in Yoga, can be seen as an authentic form of practice 

( abhyasa ) that transforms the mind and has soteriological import. This would seem to be the place 
given to knowledge (and Samkhya) in the BG and the SK. ■ * -—— ..... . 

12 For a discussion on the implications for an embodied freedom in classical Yoga and a 

reconsideration of the meaning of “aloneness” (kaivalya) see Whieher (1998). .. .. 
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sphere. Samkhya does not discuss or explore the potential for human 
life rooted in an epistemic clarity that distinguishes authentic being 
(purusa) from a prakrtic or gunic identity. The Samkhya system seems 
to rest content with a discriminating knowledge leading to a final 
isolation of purusa or absolute separation between purusa and prakrti. 
The interpretation 13 of Yoga presented here resists the temptation to 
view Yoga merely within the framework of an isolationistic approach 
to liberation where the full potentialities for an embodied, purified, 
and illuminated self-identity are overly constrained within a radical 
and rigid dualistic metaphysical structure. It need not be the case that 
in classical Yoga liberation denotes a definitive incommensurability 
between spirit (purusa) and matter (prakrti). 


2. Cessation (Nirodha) and the ‘Return to the Source’ 

(.Pratiprasava ): Transformation or Negation of the Mind? 

In Patanjali’s central definition of Yoga, Yoga is defined as “the 
cessation ( nirodha ) of [the misidentification with] the modifications 
(vrtti) of the mind (cUta)”. 14 What kind of “cessation” we must ask is 
Patanjali actually referring to in his classical definition of Yoga? I 
have elsewhere suggested (1997, JIP 25: 1-67) that nirodha denotes 
an epistemological emphasis and refers to the transformation of self- 
understanding brought about through the purification and illumination 


1:5 Our interpretation can be seen as walking the line between an historical and a hermeneutic- 
praxis (or systematic) orientation. 

YS 1.2 (p. 4): yogai cittavrttinirodhah . The modifications or functions (vrtti) of the mind 
(citta) are said to be fivefold (YS 1.6), namely, ‘valid cognition 1 (pramana , which includes 
perception [pratyaksa ], inference [anumdna] and valid testimony [ agama ]), 
‘error’/ ’misconception 1 ( viparyaya ), ‘conceptualization 1 ( vikalpa ), ‘sleep 1 (nidra) and ‘memory’ 
( smrti) t and are described as being ‘afflicted 1 (klista) or ‘nonaffUcted 1 ( aklista ) (YS 1.5). Citta is an 
umbrella term that incorporates ‘intellect 1 ( buddhi ), ‘sense of self* (ahamkara) and ‘mind-organ’ 
(manas), and can be viewed as the aggregate of the cognitive, conative and affective processes and 
functions of phenomenal consciousness, i.e., it consists of a grasping, intentional and volitional 
consciousness. For an in-depth look at the meaning of the terms citta and vrtti see I. Whicher 
( 1997 , 1998 ). “The Mind (Citta): Its Nature, Structure and Functioning in Classical Yoga.” in 
Sambhasa Vols 18 (pp. 35-62) and 19 (pp. 23-82). In the first four siitras of the first chapter 
(Samadhi-Pada) the subject matter of the YS is mentioned, defined and characterized. The sutras 
run as follows: YS 1.1: “Now [begins] the discipline of Yoga.” YS 1.2: “Yoga is the cessation of 
[the misidentification with] the modifications of the mind.” YS 1.3: “Then [when that cessation has 
taken place] there is abiding in the seer’s own form (Le., purusa or intrinsic identity).” YS 1.4: 
“Otherwise [there is] conformity to (i.e., misidentification with) the modifications [of the mind].” 

\ YS 1.1-4 (pp. 1, 4, 7, and 7 respectively): atha yoganusasanam; yogas cittavrttinirodhah; tada 

drastuh svarupe 'vasthdnam; vrttisdrupyam itaratra . For a more comprehensive study of classical 
Yoga including issues dealt with in this paper see Whicher (1998) The Integrity of the Yoga 
Darsana (SUNY Press). 
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of consciousness; nirodha is not (for the yogin) the ontological 
cessation of prakrti (i.e., the mind and vrttis). Seen here, nirodha thus 
is not, as is often explained, an inward movement that annihilates or 
suppresses vrttis , thoughts, intentions, or ideas (pratyaya ), nor is it the 
nonexistence or absence of vrtti; rather, nirodha involves a 
progressive unfoldment of perception (yogi-pratyafcsa) that eventually 
reveals our true identity as purusa. It is the state of affliction ( klesa ) 
evidenced in the mind and not the mind itself that is at issue. Cittavrtti 
does not stand for all modifications or mental processes (cognitive, 
affective, emotive), but is the very seed ( bija ) mechanism of the 
misidentification with prakrti from which all other vrttis and thoughts 
arise and are (mis)appropriated or self-referenced in the state of 
ignorance (< avidya ), that is, the unenlightened state of mind. Spiritual 
ignorance gives rise to a malfunctioning or misalignment of vrtti with 
consciousness that in Yoga can be corrected thereby allowing for a 
proper alignment or “right” functioning of vrtti. 15 It is the cittavrtti as 
our confused and mistaken identity, not our vrttis, thoughts, and 
experiences in total that must be brought to a state of definitive 
cessation. 

From the perspective of the discerning yogin (vivekin) human 
identity contained within the domain of the three gunas of prakrti (i.e., 
sattva, rajas, and tamas ) amounts to nothing more than sorrow and 
dissatisfaction ( duhkha ). 16 The declared goal of classical Yoga, as 
with Samkhya and Buddhism, is to overcome all suffering (duhkha, 
YS 11.16) by bringing about an inverse movement or counter-flow 
(pratiprasava ) 17 understood as a “return to the origin” 18 or “process- 
of-involution” 10 of the gunas , a kind of reabsorption into the 
transcendent purity of being itself. What does this “process-of- 
involution” — variously referred to as “return to the origin,” 
“dissolution into the source” 20 or “withdrawal from manifestation” — 
actually mean? Is it a definitive ending to the perceived world of the 


15 See Whicher (1997) “Nirodha, Yoga Praxis and the Transformation of the Mind”. 

10 YS H.15 (p. 74): parinamatapasamskaraduhkhair gunavrttivirodhac ca duhkham eva 
sarvam vivefa'nala.’’Because of the dissatisfaction and sufferings due to change and anxieties and 
the latent impressions, and from the conflict of the modifications of the gunas, for the discerning 
one, all is sorrow alone.” 

12 Patanjali uses the term pratiprasava twice, in YS II. 10 and IV.34. 

18 See Chappie and Kelly (1990) p. 60. 

10 Feuerstein (1979a) p. 65. 

20 Cf. T. Leggett (1990) p. 195 and U. Arya (1986) pp. 146,471. 
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yogin comprised of change and transformation, forms and 
phenomena? Ontologically conceived, prasava signifies the “flowing 
forth” of the primary constituents or qualities of prakrti into the 
multiple forms of the universe in all its dimensions, i.e., all the 
processes of manifestation and actualization or “creation” (sarga, 
prasarga). Pratiprasava on the other hand denotes the process of 
“dissolution into the source” or “withdrawal from manifestation” of 
those forms relative to the personal, microcosmic level of the yogin 
who is about to attain freedom ( apavarga ). 

Does a “return to the origin” culminate in a state of freedom in 
which one is stripped of all human identity and void of any 
association with the world including one’s practical livelihood? The 
ontological emphasis usually given to the meaning of pratiprasava — 
implying for the yogin a literal dissolution of prakrti' s manifestation 
— would seem to support a view, one which is prominent in Yoga 
scholarship, of spiritual liberation denoting an existence wholly 
transcendent (and therefore stripped or deprived) of all manifestation 
including the human relational sphere. Is this the kind of spiritually 
emancipated state that Patanjali had in mind (pun included)? In YS 
II.3-17 (which set the stage for the remainder of the chapter on yogic 
means or sddhana ), Patanjali describes prakrti , the “seeable” 
(including our personhood), in the context of the various afflictions 
(klesas) that give rise to an afflicted and mistaken identity of self. 
Afflicted identity is constructed out of and held captive by the root 
affliction of ignorance ( avidya ) and its various forms of karmic 
bondage. Yet, despite the clear association of prakrti with the bondage 
of ignorance (avidya), there are no real grounds for purporting that 
prakrti herself is to be equated with or subsumed under the afflictions. 
To equate prakrti with affliction itself implies that as a product of 
spiritual ignorance, prakrti , along with the afflictions, is conceived as 
a reality that the yogin should ultimately avoid or discard completely. 
Patanjali leaves much room for understanding “dissolution” or “return 
to the source” with an epistemological emphasis thereby allowing the 
whole system of the Yoga Darsana to be interpreted along more open- 
ended lines. In other words, what actually “dissolves” or is ended in 
Yoga is the yogin’s misidentification with prakrti , a mistaken identity 
of self that — contrary to authentic identity, namely purusa — can be 
nothing more than a product of the three gunas under the influence of 
spiritual ignorance. Understood as such, pratiprasava need not denote 
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the definitive ontological dissolution of manifest prakrti for the yogin, 
but rather refers to the process of “subtilization” or sattvification of 
consciousness so necessary for the uprooting of misidentification — 
the incorrect world-view bom of avidya — or incapacity of the yogin 
to “see” from the yogic perspective of the seer (< drastr ), our authentic 
identity as purusa. 

To repeat, the discerning yogin sees (FS 11.15) that this gunic 
world or cycle of samsaric identity is itself dissatisfaction (duhkha). 
But we must ask, what exactly is the problem being addressed in 
Yoga? What is at issue in Yoga philosophy? Is our ontological status 
as a human being involved in day to day existence forever in doubt, in 
fact in need of being negated, dissolved in order for authentic identity 
{purusa), immortal consciousness, finally to dawn? Having overcome 
all ignorance, is it then possible for a human being to live in the world 
and no longer be in conflict with oneself and the world? Can the 
gunas cease to function in a state of ignorance and conflict in the 
mind? Must the gunic constitution of the human mind and the whole 
of prakrtic existence disappear, dissolve for the yogin? Can the ways 
of spiritual ignorance be replaced by an aware, conscious, nonafflicted 
identity and activity that transcend the conflict and confusion of 
ordinary, samsaric life? Can we live, according to Patanjali’s Yoga, an 
embodied state of freedom? 


. 3. “Aloneness” (Kaivalya): 

Implications for an Embodied Freedom 

In the classical traditions of Samkhya and Yoga, kaivalya , meaning 
“aloneness,” 21 is generally understood to be the state of the 
unconditional existence of purusa. In the YS, kaivalya can refer more 
precisely to the “aloneness of seeing” (drseh kaivalyam) which, as 
Patanjali states, follows from the disappearance of ignorance {avidya) 
and its creation of satnyoga 22 — the conjunction of the seer (purusa) 
and the seeable (i.e., citta , gunas) — explained by Vyasa as a mental 
superimposition (adhyaropa, YB 11.18). “Aloneness” thus can be 


21 The term kaivalya comes from kevala, meaning ‘alone’. Feuerstein (1979a: 75) also 
translates kaivalya as “aloneness” but with a metaphysical or ontological emphasis that implies the 
absolute separation of purusa and prakrti. 

22 YS 11.25 (p. 96): tadabhavat samyogabhavo hanam taddrieh kaivalyam. 
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construed as purusa's innate capacity for pure, unbroken, non- 
attached seeing/perceiving, observing or “knowing” of the content of 
the mind (< citta ). 23 In an alternative definition, Patanjali explains 
kaivalya as the “return to the origin” (pratiprasava) of the gunas , 
which have lost all soteriological purpose for the purusa that has, as it 
were, recovered its transcendent autonomy. 24 This sutra ( YS IV.34) 
also classifies kaivalya as the establishment in “own form/ nature” 
( svarupa ), and the power of higher awareness ( citisakti ). 25 Although 
the seer’s ( drastr/purusa) capacity for “seeing” is an unchanging yet 
dynamic power of consciousness that should not be truncated in any 
way, nevertheless our karmically distorted or skewed perceptions 
vitiate against the natural fullness of “seeing.” Having removed the 
“failure-to-see” ( adarsana ), the soteriological purpose of the gunas in 
the samsaric condition of the mind is fulfilled; the mind is relieved of 
its former role of being a vehicle for avidya , the locus of egoity and 
misidentification, and the realization of pure seeing — the nature of 
the seer alone — takes place. 

According to yet another sutra (TS IH.55), we are told that 
kaivalya is established when the sattva of consciousness has reached a 
state of purity analogous to that of the purusa . 26 Through the process 
of subtilization or “return to the origin” (pratiprasava) in the sattva , 
the transformation (parinama) of the mind (citta) takes place at the 
deepest level bringing about a radical change in perspective: the 
former impure, fabricated states constituting a fractured identity of 
self are dissolved resulting in the complete purification of mind. 
Through knowledge (in samprajnata-samadhi) and its transcendence 
(in asamprajnata-samddhi) self-identity overcomes its lack of 


23 YS 11.20 and IV. 18. 

24 YS IV.34 (p. 207): purusarthasunyanam gunanam pratiprasavah kaivalyam svarupa- 
pratisthd vd citisaktir iti. 

23 See n. 24 above. 

2 ^ YS m.55 (p. 174): sattvapurusayoh suddhisamye kaivalyam iti. One must be careful not to 
characterize the state of sattva itself as liberation or kaivalya, for without the presence of purusa 
the mind (as reflected consciousness) could not function in its most transparent aspect as sattva. It 
is not accurate, according to Yoga philosophy, to say that the sattva is equivalent to liberation 
itself. The question of the nature of the gunas from the enlightened perspective is an interesting 
one. In the Bhagavadgita (11.45) Krsna advises Arjuna to become free from the three gunas and 
then gives further instructions to be established in eternal sattva (beingness, light, goodness, 
clarity, knowledge), free of dualities, free of acquisition-and-possession. Self-possessed 
(nirdvandvo nityasattvastho niryogaksema atmavan). It would appear from the above instructions 
that the nature of the sattva being referred to here transcends the limitations of the nature of satn’a- 
guna which can still have a binding effect in the form of attachment to Joy and knowledge. It is, 
however, only by first overcoming rajas and tamos that liberation is possible. 
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intrinsic grounding, a lack sustained and exacerbated by the web of 
afflictions in the form of attachment, aversion, and the compulsive 
clinging to life based on the fear of extinction. The yogin is no longer * 
dependent on liberating knowledge (mind -sattva), 21 is no longer 
attached to vrtti as a basis for self-identity. Cessation, it must be 
emphasized, does not mark a definitive disappearance of the gunas 
from purusa' s view. 28 For the liberated yogin, the gunas cease to 
exist in the form of avidya and its samskaras , vrttis, and false or fixed 
ideas {pratyaya ) of selfhood that formerly veiled true identity. The 
changing gunic modes cannot alter the yogin’s now purified and 
firmly established consciousness. The mind has been liberated from 
the egocentric world of attachment to things prakrtic. Now the 
yogin’s identity (as purusa ), disassociated from ignorance, is 
untouched, unaffected by qualities of mind, 29 uninfluenced by the 
vrttis constituted of the three gunas. The mind and purusa attain to a 
sameness of purity (T5 1 III.55), of harmony, balance, evenness, and a 
workability together: the mind appearing in the nature of purusa . 30 

It can be stated that kaivalya in no way destroys or negates the 
personality of the yogin, but is an unconditional state in which all the 
obstacles or distractions preventing an immanent and purified 
relationship or engagement of person with nature and spirit (purusa) 
have been removed. The mind, which previously functioned under the 
sway of ignorance coloring and blocking our perception of authentic 
identity, has now become purified and no longer operates as a locus of 
misidentification, confusion, and dissatisfaction (duhkha). Sattva , the 
finest quality (guna) of the mind, has the capacity to be perfectly 
lucid/transparent, like a dust-free mirror in which the light of purusa 
is clearly reflected and the discriminative discernment 
(vivekakhyati ) 31 between purusa and the sattva of the mind (as the 
finest nature of the seeable) can take place. 32 


2' YB ra.55 (p. 175): na hi dagdhaklesabijasya jhane punar apeksa kdcid asti . “When the 
seeds of afflictions have been scorched there is no longer any dependence at all on further 
knowledge.” 

28 H. Aranya writes (1963: 123) that in the state of nirodha the gunas “do not die out but their 
unbalanced activity due to non-equilibrium that was taking place ... only ceases on account of the 
cessation of the cause (<avidya or nescience) which brought about their contact.” 

29 YB IV.25 (p. 201): purusas tv asatyam avidydydm suddhas cittadharmair aparamrsta . 

30 YB 1.41. 

31 YS n.26. 

32 YS in.49. 
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The crucial (ontological) point to be made here is that in the 
“aloneness” of kaivalya prakrti ceases to perform an obstructing role. 
In effect, prakrti herself has become liberated 33 from avidya's grip 
including the misconceptions, misappropriations, and misguided 
relations implicit within a world of afflicted identity. The mind has 
been transformed, liberated from the egocentric world of attachment, 
its former afflicted nature abolished; and self-identity left alone in its 
“own form” or true nature as purusa is never again confused with all 
the relational acts, intentions, and volitions of empirical existence. 
Vyasa explicitly states that emancipation happens in the mind and 
does not literally apply to purusa which is by definition already free 
and therefore has no intrinsic need to be released from the fetters of 
samsaric existence. 34 While this is true from the enlightened 
perspective, it would not be inappropriate to suggest that figuratively 
speaking, in kaivalya , purusa and prakrti are simultaneously liberated 
in that, all ignorance having been removed, they are both “known,” 
included, and are therefore free to be what they are. There being no 
power of misidentification remaining in nirbija-samddhi, 35 the mind 
ceases to operate within the context of the afflictions, karmic 
accumulations, and consequent cycles of samsara implying a 
mistaken identity of selfhood subject to birth and death. 

The Yoga-Sutra has often been regarded as calling for the 
severance of purusa from prakrti ; concepts such as liberation, 
cessation; detachment/dispassion, and so forth have been interpreted 
in an explicitly negative light. Max Muller, citing Bhoja Raja’s 
commentary 36 (eleventh century CE), refers to Yoga as “separation” 
(viyoga)37 More recently, numerous other scholars 38 have endorsed 
this interpretation, that is, the absolute separateness of purusa and 
prakrti. In asserting the absolute separation of purusa and prakrti , 


^ Vijnana Bhiksu insists (YV 1V.34: 141) that kaivalya is a state of liberation for both purusa 
and prakrti each reaching its respective natural or intrinsic state. He then, however, cites the 
Samkhya-Karika (62) where it is stated that no purusa is bound, liberated or transmigrates. It is 
only prakrti abiding in her various forms that transmigrates, is bound and becomes liberated. For 
references to Vijnana Bhiksu’s YV I have consulted T. S. Rukmani (1981,1983, 1987,1989). 

34 YB 11.18. 

3 ^ YS 1.51 and DI.8: the state of nirbija or “seedless” samadhi can be understood as the 
liberated state where no “seed” of ignorance remains, any further potential for affliction (i.e., as 
mental impressions oxsamskdras) having been purified from the mind. 

36 RM 1.1 (p. 1). 

37 Miiller (1899: 309). 

38 See, for example, Eliade (1969), Koelman (1970), Feuerstein (1979a), and Larson (1987). 
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scholars and non-scholars alike have tended to disregard the 
possibility for other (fresh) hermeneutical options, and this radical, 
dualistic metaphysical closure of sorts surrounding the nature and 
meaning of Patanjali’s Yoga has proved detrimental to a fuller 
understanding of the Yoga Darsana by continuing a tradition based on 
an isolationistic, one-sided reading (or perhaps misreading) of the YS 
and Vyasa’s commentary. Accordingly, the absolute separation of 
pmtisa and prakrti can only be interpreted as a disembodied state 
implying death to the physical body. To dislodge the sage from bodily 
existence is to undermine the integrity of the pedagogical context that 
lends so much credibility or “weight” to the Yoga system. Thus it 
need not be assumed that in Yoga liberation coincides with physical 
death. 39 This would only allow for a soteriological end state of 
“disembodied liberation” (videhamukti). What is involved in Yoga is 
the death of the atomistic, egoic identity, die dissolution of the karmic 
web of samsara that generates notions of one being a subject trapped 
in the prakrtic constitution of a particular body-mind. 

Not being content with mere theoretical knowledge. Yoga is 
committed to a practical way of life. To this end, Patanjali included in 
his presentation of Yoga an outline of the “eight-limbed” path 
(astanga-yoga) 40 dealing with the physical, moral, psychological, and 
spiritual dimensions of the yogin, an integral path that emphasizes 
organic continuity, balance, and integration in contrast to the 
discontinuity, imbalance, and disintegration inherent in samyoga. The 
idea of cosmic balance and of the mutual support and upholding of the 


lam here echoing some of the points made by Chappie in his paper entitled “Citta-vrtti and 
Reality in the Yoga Sutra" in Samkhya-Yoga: Proceedings of the IASWR Conference, 1981 
(Stoney Brook, New York: The Institute for Advanced Studies of World Religions, 1983), pp. 
103-119. See also Chappie and Kelly (1990: 5) where the authors state: “ ... kaivalyam ... is not a 
catatonic state nor does it require death.” SK 67 acknowledges that even the “potter’s wheel” 
continues to turn because of the force of past impressions ( samskaras ); but in Yoga, higher 
dispassion and asamprajhata eventually exhaust all the impressions or karmic residue. Through a 
continued program of ongoing purification Yoga allows for the possibility of an embodied state of 
freedom utterly unburdened by the effects of past actions. As such Yoga constitutes an advance 
over the fatalistic perspective in Samkhya where the “wheel of samsara" continues (after the 
initial experience of liberating knowledge) until, in the event of separation from the body, prakrti 
ceases and unending “isolation” ( kaivalya ) is attained (SK 68). In any case, the yogic state of 
supracognitive samadhi or enstasy goes beyond the liberating knowledge of viveka in the 
Samkhyan system in that the yogin must develop dispassion even toward discriminative 
discernment itself. For more on an analysis of the notion of liberation in Samkhya and Yoga see C. 
Chappie’s chapter on “Living Liberation in Samkhya and Yoga” in Living Liberation in Hindu 
Thought, ed. by Andrew O. Fort and Patricia Y. Mumme (Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 1996), and Whicher (1999). 

40 YS II.29; see my discussion on astahga-yoga in (1997) “Nirodha, Yoga Praxis and the 
Transformation of the Mind.” 
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various parts of nature and society is not foreign to Yoga thought. 
Vyasa deals with the theory of “nine causes” (nava karanani) or types 
of causation according to tradition. 41 The ninth type of cause is 
termed dhrti — meaning “support” or “sustenance.” Based on Vyasa’s 
explanation of dhrti we can see how mutuality and sustenance are 
understood as essential conditions for the maintenance of the natural 
and social world. There is an organic interdependence of all living 
entities wherein all (i.e., the elements, animals, humans, and divine 
bodies ) work together for the “good” of the whole and for each other. 

Far from being exclusively a subjectively oriented and 
introverted path of withdrawal from life, classical Yoga acknowl¬ 
edges the intrinsic value of “support” and “sustenance” and the inter¬ 
dependence of all living (embodied) entities, thus upholding organic 
continuity, balance, and integration within the natural and social world. 
Having achieved that level of insight (prajha) that is “truth-bearing” 
(rtambhara ), 42 the yogin perceives the natural order (rta) of cosmic 
existence, “unites” with, and embodies that order. To fail to see 
clearly (< adarsana ) is to fall into disorder, disharmony, and conflict 
with oneself and the world. In effect, to be ensconced in ignorance 
implies a disunion with the natural order of life and inextricably 
results in a failure to embody that order. Through Yoga one gains 
proper access to the world and is therefore established in right: 
relationship to the world. Far from being denied or renounced, the; 
world, for the yogin, has become transformed, properly engaged. 

We need not read Patanjali as saying that the culmination of all 
yogic endeavor — kaivalya — is a static finality or inactive, isolated, 
solipsistic state of being. Kaivalya can be seen to incorporate an 
integrated, psychological consciousness along with the autonomy of 
pure consciousness, yet pure consciousness to which the realm of the 
gunas (e.g., psychophysical being) is completely attuned and 
integrated. On the level of individuality, the yogin has found his (her) 
place in the world at large, “fitting into the whole.” 43 

In the last chapter of the YS ( Kaivalya-Pada ), “aloneness” 
(,kaivalya ) is said to ensue upon the attainment of dharmamegha- 
samadhi , the “cloud of dharmd' samadhi. At this level of practice, the 


41 YB 11.28 (pp. 99-101). 

42 YS 1.48. 

43 See K. Klostermaier (1989), “Spirituality and Nature” in Hindu Spirituality: Vedas 
Through Vedanta ed. by Krishna Sivaraman (London: SCM Press) pp. 319-337. 



yogin has abandoned any search for (or attachment to) reward or 
“profit” from his or her meditational practice; a non-acquisitive 
attitude ( akusida) must take place at the highest level of yogic 
discipline. 44 Vyasa emphasizes that the identity of purusa is not 
something to be acquired ( upadeya ) or discarded (heya). 45 The 
perspective referred to as “ Patahjala Yoga Darsana" culminates in a 
permanent state of clear “seeing” brought about through the discipline 
of Yoga. Yoga thus incorporates both an end state or “goal” and a 
process. 46 

Dharmamegha-samadhi presupposes that the yogin has culti¬ 
vated higher dispassion (para-vairagya ) — the means to the enstatic 
consciousness realized in asamprajndta-samadhi 41 Thus, dharma¬ 
megha-samadhi is more or less a synonym of asamprajhata-samadhi 
and can even be understood as the consummate phase of the 
awakening disclosed in enstasy, the final step on the long and arduous 
yogic journey to authentic identity and “aloneness.” 48 A permanent 


44 YS IV.29 (p. 202): prasamkhydnye 'py akusidasya sarvatha vivekakhyater dharmameghah 
samddhih. 

4 5 YB 11.15 (p. 78): tatra hatuh svarupam upadeyam va heyam va na bhavitum arhati. “Here, 
the true nature/identity of the one who is liberated cannot be something to be acquired or 
discarded.” 

46 Thus the term “Yoga” (like the terms “ nirodha ” and “ samadhf ’) is ambiguous in that it 
means both the process of purification and illumination and the final result of liberation or 
“aloneness.” Due to Yoga’s traditional praxis-orientation it becomes all too easy to reduce Yoga to 
a “means only” approach to well-being and spiritual enlightenment. In the light of its popularity in 
the Western world today in which technique and practice have been emphasized often to the 
exclusion of philosophical/theoretical understanding and a proper pedagogical context, there is a 
great danger in simply reifying practice whereby practice becomes something the ego does for the 
sake of its own security. Seen here, practice — often then conceived as a superior activity in 
relation to all other activities — becomes all-important in that through the activity called 
“practice” the ego hopes and strives to become “enlightened.” Practice thus becomes rooted in a 
future-oriented perspective largely motivated out of a fear of not becoming enlightened; it 
degenerates into a form of selfishly appropriated activity where “means” become ends-in- 
themselves. Moreover, human relationships become instruments for the greater “good” of Self- 
realization. Thus rationalized, relationships are seen as having only a tentative nature. The search 
for enlightenment under the sway of this kind of instrumental rationality/reasoning (that is, the 
attempt to “gain” something from one’s practice, Le., enlightenment) never really goes beyond the 
level of ego and its compulsive search for permanent security which of course, according to Yoga 
thought, is an inherently afflicted state of affairs. To be sure, the concern of Yoga is to (re)discover 
purusa, to be restored to true identity thus overcoming dissatisfaction, fear and misidentification 
by uprooting and eradicating the disease of ignorance ( avidya ). Yet, as W. Halbfass puts it, true 
identity “cannot be really lost, forgotten or newly acquired” (1991:252) for liberation “is not to be 
produced or accomplished in a literal sense, but only in a figurative sense” (ibid: 251). Sufficient 
means for the sattvification of the mind are, however, both desirable and necessary in order to 
prepare the yogin for the necessary identity shift from egoity to purusa. By acknowledging that 
“aloneness” cannot be an acquired state resulting from or caused by yogic methods and techniques, 
and that purusa cannot be known (YB 111.35), acquired or discarded/lost (YB IL15), Yoga in effect 
transcends its own result-orientation as well as the categories of means and ends. 

47 TO 1.18. 

48 See Feuersteiri (1980:98). 
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identity shift — from the perspective of the human personality to 
purusa — takes place. Now free from any dependence on or sub¬ 
ordination to knowledge or vrtti , and detached from the world of 
misidentification ( samyoga ), the yogin yet retains the purified gunic 
powers of virtue including illuminating “knowledge of all” 49 (due to 
purified sattva), nonafflicted activity 50 (due to purified rajas), and a 
healthy, stable body-form (due to purified tamas). 

YS IV.30 declares: “From that [dharmamegha-samadhi] there is 
the cessation of afflicted action.” 51 Hence the binding influence of the 
gunas in the form of the afflictions, past actions, and misguided 
relationships is overcome; what remains is a “cloud of dharma ” which 
includes an “etemality of knowledge” free from all impure covering 
(avarana-mala, YS IV.31) or veiling affliction and where “little 
(remains) to be known.” 52 The etemality or endlessness of knowledge 
is better understood metaphorically rather than literally: It is not 
knowledge expanded to infinity but implies pwrusa-realization which 
transcends the limitations and particulars of knowledge ( vrtti ). 

The culmination of die Yoga system is found when, following 
from dharmamegha-samadhi , the mind and actions are freed from 
misidentification and affliction and one is no longer deluded/confused 
with regard to one’s true form (svarupa) or intrinsic identity. At this 
stage of practice the yogin is disconnected (viyoga) from all patterns 


49 rSffl.49andm.54. 

50 YS IV.7; see also YS IV.30 (n. 51 below). 

51 YS IV.30 (p. 202): tatah klesakarmanivrttih. Thus, it may be said that to dwell without 
defilement in a “cloud of dharma" is the culminating description by Patanjali of what tradition 
later referred to as living liberation (jlvanmukti ). To be sure, there is a “brevity of description” in 
the YS regarding the stale of liberation. Only sparingly, with reservation (one might add, caution) 
and mostly in metaphorical terms does Patanjali speak about the qualities exhibited by the 
liberated yogin. Chappie (1996: 116, see below) provides three possible reasons for this “brevity 
of description” regarding living liberation in the context of the YS (and Samkhya , i.e. f the SK of 
1$vara Krsna): (1) He states: “(T)he genre in which both texts were written does not allow for the 
sort or narrative and poetic embellishment found in the epics and Puranas.” (2) Perhaps, as 
Chappie suggests a deliberate attempt has been made to guarantee that the recognition of a 
liberated being remains in the hands of a spiritual preceptor.” What is to be noted here is that the 
oral and highly personalized lineage tradition within Yoga stresses the authority of the guru which 
guards against false claims to spiritual att;dnment on the part of others and thereby “helps to 
ensure the authenticity and integrity of the tradition.” (3) A further reason for brevity “could hinge 
on the logical contradiction that arises due to the fact that the notion of self is so closely identified 
with ahamkdra [the mistaken ego sense o:r afflicted identity]. It would be an oxymoron for a 
person to say [ 4 ]I am liberated.f]” The Self {purusa) is of course not an object which can be seen 
by itself thus laying emphasis, as Chappie points out, on the ineffable nature of the liberative state 
which transcends mind-content, all marks and activity itself. 

52 YS IV.31 (p. 203): tadd sarvdvaranamaldpetasya jnanasyd"nantyajjneyam aipam. 
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of action motivated by the ego. According to both Vyasa 53 and the 
sixteenth century commentator Vijnana Bhiksu, 54 one to whom this 
high state of purification takes place is designated as a jivanmukta : 
one who is liberated while still alive (i.e., embodied or living 
liberation). 

By transcending the normative conventions and obligations of 
karmic behavior, the yogin acts morally not as an extrinsic response 
and out of obedience to an external moral code of conduct, but as an 
intrinsic response and as a matter of natural, purified inclination. The 
stainless luminosity of pure consciousness is revealed as one’s 
fundamental nature. The yogin does not act samsarically and ceases to 
act from the perspective of a delusive sense of self confined within 
prakrti s domain. Relinquishing all obsessive or selfish concern with 
the results of activity, the yogin remains wholly detached from the 
egoic fruits of action. 55 This does not imply that the yogin loses all 
orientation for action. Only attachment (and compulsive, inordinate 
desire), not action itself, sets in motion the law of moral causation 
{karma) by which a person is implicated in samsara. The yogin is said 
to be nonattached to either virtue or non-virtue, and is no longer 
oriented within the egological patterns of thought as in the 
epistemically distorted condition of samyoga. This does not mean, as 
some scholars have misleadingly concluded, that the spiritual adept or 
yogin is free to commit immoral acts, 56 or that the yogin is motivated 
by selfish concerns. 57 

Actions must not only be executed in the spirit of unselfishness 
(i.e., sacrifice) or detachment, they must also be ethically sound, 
reasonable and justifiable. Moreover, the yogin’s spiritual journey — 
far from being an “a-moral process” 58 — is a highly moral process! 


" See YB IV.30 (pp. 202-203): Ideiakarmanivrttau jivann eva vidvan vimukto bhavati. On 
cessation of afflicted action, the knower is released while yet living.” 

54 YV IV.30 (pp. 123-124). Elsewhere in his Yoga-Sara-Samgraha (G. Jha trans., p. 17) 
Vijnana Bhiksu tells us that the yogin who is “established in the state of dharmamegha-samadhi is 
called a fivanmukta" (... dharmameghah samadhih ... asydmavasthayam jivanmukta ity ucyate). 
Vijnana Bhiksu is critical of Vedanlins (Le., Sankara’s Advaita Vedanta school) that, he says, 
associate the jivanmukta with ignorance (‘ avidya-klesa ’) — probably because of the liberated 
being’s continued link with the body — despite Yoga’s insistence on the complete overcoming of 
the afflictions. 

55 This is the essence of Krsna’s teaching in the Bhagavadgita on karmayoga; see, for 
example, BG IV20. 

56 See R. C. Zaehner (1974), Our Savage God (London: Collins) pp. 97-98. 

57 See B.-A. Scharfstein (1974), Mystical Experience (Baltimore, MD: Penguin) pp. 131-132. 

58 See Feuerstein (1979a: 81). 
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The yogin’s commitment to the sattvification of consciousness, 
including the cultivation of moral virtues such as compassion 
( karuna ) 59 and nonviolence (< ahimsa ), 60 is not an “a-moral” enterprise, 
nor is it an expression of indifference, aloofness, or an uncaring 
attitude to others. Moral disciplines are engaged as a natural 
outgrowth of intelligent (sattvic) self-understanding, insight, and 
commitment to self-transcendence that takes consciousness out of ( ec - 
stasis) its identification with the rigid structure of the monadic ego, 
thereby reversing the inveterate tendency of this ego to inflate itself at 
the expense of its responsibility in relation to others. 

Having defined the “goal” of Yoga as “aloneness” ( kaivalya ), the 
question must now be asked: What kind of “aloneness” was Patanjali 
talking about? “Aloneness,” I suggest, is not the isolation of the seer 
( drastr , punisa) separate from the seeable ( drsya , prakrti ), as is 
unfortunately far too often maintained as the goal of Yoga, but refers 
to the “aloneness” of the power of “seeing” (YS 11.20, 25) in its innate 
purity and clarity without any epistemological distortion and moral 
defilement. The cultivation of nirodha uproots the compulsive 
tendenc)' to reify the world and oneself (i.e., that pervading sense of 
separate ego irrevocably divided from the encompassing world) with 
an awareness that reveals the transcendent, yet immanent seer 
(pumsa). Through clear “seeing” (drsi) the purpose of Yoga is 
fulfilled, .and the yogin, free from all misidentification and impure 
karmic residue (as in the former contextual sphere of cittavrtti), gains 
full, immediate access to the world. By accessing the world in such an 
open and direct manner, in effect “uniting” (epistemologically) with 
the world, the yogin ceases to be encumbered by egoism (i.e., asmita 
and its egoic attitudes and identity patterns), which, enmeshed in 
conflict and confusion and holding itself as separate from the world, 
misappropriates the world. 

Yoga can be seen to unfold — in samadhi — states of epistemic 
oneness that reveal the non-separation of knower, knowing, and the 
known (YS 1.41) grounding our identity in a nonafllicted mode of 
action. Kaivalya implies a power of “seeing” in which the dualisms 
rooted in our egocentric patterns of attachment, aversion, fear, and so 


" YS 1.33 (p. 38): maitnkarunam uditopeksanam sukhaduhkhapunyapunyavisayandm 
bhavanatas cittaprasadanam. “The mind is made pure and clear from the cultivation of 
friendliness, compassion, happiness and equanimity in conditions or toward objects of joy, sorrow, 
merit or demerit respectively.” 

60 YS 11.35. 
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forth have been transformed into unselfish ways of being with 
others. 61 The psychological, ethical, and social implications of this 
kind of identity transformation are, needless to say, immense. I am 
suggesting that Yoga does not destroy or anesthetize our feelings and 
emotions thereby encouraging neglect and indifference toward others 
On the contrary, the process of “cessation” {nirodha) steadies one for 
a life of compassion, discernment, and service informed by a “seeing” 
that is able to understand (literally meaning “to stand among, hence 
observe”) — and is in touch with — the needs of others. What seems 
especially relevant for our understanding of Yoga ethics is the 
enhanced capacity generated in Yoga for empathic identification with 
the object one seeks to understand. This is a far cry from the portrayal 
of the yogin as a disengaged figure, psychologically and physically 
removed from the human relational sphere, who in an obstinate and 
obtrusive fashion severs all ties with the world. Such an image of a 
wise yogin merely serves to circumscribe our vision of humanity and, 
if anything else, stifle the spirit by prejudicing a spiritual, abstract 
(and disembodied) realm over and against nature and our human 
embodiment. In Yoga philosophy “seeing” is not only a cognitive 
term but implies purity of mind, that is, it has moral content and value. 
Nor is “knowledge” (jnana, vidya) in the Yoga tradition to be 
misconstrued as a “bloodless” or “heartless” gnosis. 

This paper therefore suggests that through the necessary 
transformation of consciousness brought about in samadhi , an 
authentic and fruitful coherence of self-identity, perception, and 
activity emerges out of the former fragmented consciousness in 
samyoga. If Patanjali’s perception of the world of forms and 
differences had been destroyed or discarded, how could he have had 
such insight into Yoga and the intricacies and subtle nuances of the 
unenlightened state? 62 If through nirodha the individual form and the 
whole world had been canceled for Patanjali, he would more likely 
have spent the rest of his days in the inactivity and isolation of 
transcendent oblivion rather than present Yoga philosophy to others! 
Rather than being handicapped by the exclusion of thinking, 
perceiving, experiencing, or activity, the liberated yogin actualizes the 
potential to live a folly integrated life in the world. I conclude here 


61 YS 1.33; see n. 59 above. 

62 Although the historical identity of Patanjali the Yoga master is not known, we are assuming 
that Patanjali was, as the tradition would have it, an enlightened Yoga adept. 
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that there is no reason why the liberated yogin cannot be portrayed as 
a vital, creative, thoughtful, empathetic, balanced, happy, and wise 
person. Having adopted an integrative orientation to life, the 
enlightened being can endeavor to transform, enrich, and ennoble the 
world. I am therefore suggesting that there is a rich affective, moral, 
and cognitive as well as spiritual potential inherent in the realization 
of purusa , the “aloneness” of the power of consciousness/seeing. 

Yoga presupposes the integration of knowledge and activity; 
there can be no scission between theoria and praxis. The Yoga-Sutra is 
a philosophical text where praxis is deemed to be essential. Without 
actual practice the theory that informs Yoga would have no authentic 
meaning. Yet without examination and reflection there would be no 
meaningful striving for liberation, no “goal,” as it were, to set one’s 
sight on. In an original, inspiring, and penetrating style, Patanjali 
bridges metaphysics and ethics, transcendence and immanence, and 
contributes to the Hindu fold a form of philosophical investigation 
that, to borrow J. Taber’s descriptive phrase for another context, can 
properly be called a “transformative philosophy.” That is to say, it is a 
philosophical perspective which “does not stand as an edifice isolated 
from experience; it exists only insofar as it is realized in 
experience.” 63 

* 

4. Conclusion 

To conclude, it can be said that purusa indeed has some precedence 
over prakrti in Patanjali’s system, for purusa is what is ordinarily 
“missing” or concealed in human life and is ultimately the state of 
consciousness one must awaken to in Yoga. The liberated state of 
“aloneness” ( kaivalya ) need not denote either an ontological 
superiority of purusa or an exclusion of prakrti. Kaivalya can be 
positively construed as an integration of both principles — an 
integration that, I have argued, is what is most important for Yoga. I 
have proposed that the Yoga-Sutra does not uphold a “path” of 
liberation that ultimately renders purusa and prakrti incapable of “co¬ 
operating” together. Rather, die Yoga-Sutra seeks to “unite” these two 
principles without the presence of any defiled understanding, to bring 


63 J. Taber (1983). Transformative Philosophy: A Study of Sankara, Fichte and Heidegger 
(Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press) p. 26. 
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them “together,” properly aligning them in a state of balance, 
harmony, and a clarity of knowledge in the integrity of being and 
action. 

Both morality and perception (cognition) are essential channels 
through which human consciousness, far from being negated or 
suppressed, is transformed and illuminated. Yoga combines discerning 
knowledge with an emotional, affective, and moral sensibility 
allowing for a participatory epistemology that incorporates the moral 
amplitude for empathic identification with the world, that is, with the 
objects or persons one seeks to understand. The enhanced perception 
gained through Yoga must be interwoven with Yoga’s rich affective 
and moral dimensions to form a spirituality that does not become 
entangled in a web of antinominanism, but which retains the integrity 
and vitality to transform our lives and the lives of others in an 
effective manner. By upholding an integration of the moral and the 
mystical. Yoga supports a reconciliation of the prevalent tension 
within Hinduism between (1) spiritual engagement and self-identity 
within the world (pravrtti) and (2) spiritual disengagement from 
worldliness and self-identity that transcends the world (nivrtti). Yoga 
discerns and teaches a balance between these two apparently 
conflicting orientations. 

This paper has attempted to counter the radically dualistic, 
isolationistic, and ontologically oriented interpretations of Yoga 
presented by many scholars — where the full potentialities of our 
human embodiment are constrained within a radical, rigid, dualistic 
metaphysical structure — and propose instead an open-ended, morally 
and epistemologically oriented hermeneutic that frees Yoga of the 
long-standing conception of spiritual isolation, disembodiment, self- 
denial, and world-negation and thus from its pessimistic image. Our 
interpretation does not impute that kaivalya denotes a final 
incommensurability between spirit and matter. While Patanjali can be 
understood as having adopted a provisional, practical, dualistic 
metaphysics, there is no proof that his system ends in duality. 

As well as being one of the seminal texts on yogic technique and 
transformative/liberative approaches within Indian philosophy, 
Patanjali’s Yoga-Sutra has to this day remained one of the most 
influential spiritual guides in Hinduism. In addition to a large number 
of people within India, millions of Westerners are actively practicing 
some form of Yoga influenced by Patanjali’s thought clearly 
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demonstrating Yoga’s relevance for today as a discipline that can 
transcend cultural, religious, and philosophical barriers. The universal 
and universalizing potential of Yoga makes it one of India’s finest 
contributions to our struggle for self-definition, moral integrity, and 
spiritual renewal today. The main purpose of this paper has been to 
consider a fresh approach in which to reexamine and reassess classical 
Yoga philosophy, and to help to articulate in a fuller way what I have 
elsewhere referred to as the integrity of the Yoga DarsanaM Thus, it 
is my hope that some of the suggestions presented here can function 
as a catalyst for bringing Patanjali’s thought into a more fruitful 
dialogue and encounter with other religious and philosophical 
traditions both within and outside of India. And, indeed, the approach 
I have taken can readily move in new directions by addressing 
contemporary concerns, for example, of issues related to ecology and 
the overwhelming need today to recover mutually enhancing relations 
between human beings and the earth. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


BG Bhagavadgita 

RM Raja-Martanda of Bhoja Raja (ca eleventh century CE) 

SK Samkhya-Karika of Bvara Krsna (ca fourth-fifth century CE) 

TV Tattva- Vaisaradi of Vacaspati MiSra (ca ninth century CE) 

YB Yoga - Bhdsya of Vyasa (ca fifth-sixth century CE) 

YS Yoga-Sutra of Patanjali (ca second-third century CE) 

YSS YogaSara-Samgraha of Vijnana Bhiksu (ca sixteenth century CE) 
YV Yoga-Varttika of Vijnana Bhiksu (ca sixteenth century CE) 
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